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PREFACE. 

The  Author,  being  naturally  modest,  the  "writing  of  a  "Preface"  comes  exceedingly 
difficult.  But,  "  Custom ''  and  "  Fashion  " — the  Geni-as  that  has  tranoformed  "  God'fl  best  gift 
to  man  "  into  ihe  shiipe  of  a  dromedary — has  forced  us  to  the  effort. 

It  would  be  truly  marvelous  if  there  "svere  no  errors  to  be  found  in  this  book— a  book  of 
positive  statements — which  covers  a  scope  of  country  over  two  thousand  miles  in  extent,  and 
hundreds  of  miles  in  width— a  vast  empire,  as  it  were — a  country  that  only  a  few  years  ago 
was  almost  wholly  unexplored  and  unknown  to  the  white  race.  But  since  the  completion  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad,  it  has  been  occupied  by  over  half  a  million  of  the  most  adveuturous, 
active,  honest  and  progressive  white  people  that  the  world  can  produce — people  that  are  build- 
ing citie.s,  towns  and  villages  as  though  by  magic ;  prospecting,  discovering  and  developing 
the  great  treasure  chambers  of  the  continent ;  extending  our  grand  system  of  railroads  all  over 
the  country,  like  a  vast  net-work ;  or  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  inexhaustible  soil, 
which  is  literally  causing  the  wilderness  to  "  blossom  like  the  rose." 

Where  such  miglity  changes  are  taking  place  so  rapidly,  it  would  indeed  be  a  wonder  if 
,!o?«e  of  the  numberless  improvements  that  are  in  progress  were  not  omitted.  Yet  we  think 
there  are  few,  if  any,  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  of  interest  to  the  tourist,  but  what  some 
mention  can  be  found  at  the  proper  place  In  this  volume  of  the  Guide,  but  from  the  limited 
space  tlie  descriptions  are  necessarily  short,  only  toucliing  on  the  most  important  facts. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1869,  after  having  passed  ten  years  in  traversing  the  couniry  through 
which  the  Pacific  road  was  built,  the  author  commenced  a  tour  specially  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting the  materials  from  further  personal  observation  to  publish  this  Guide.  In  this  work 
past  experience  proved  invaluable,  and  the  Jirst  volume  was  issued  a  few  months  after  the  last 
spike  was  driven  on  Promontory  Mountain,  which  completed  the  line  across  the  Continent. 
From  that  'time  our  imitators  have  been  numerous.  To  correspondents  across  the  Continent, 
in  particular,  the  Guide  has  proved  a  perfect  "  God-send."  It  enabled  them  to  minutely 
describe  the  wonders  of  the  trip  equally  as  well  in  the  night  as  in  the  day  time,  while  sleeping 
soundly  in  a  palace  car.  The  reader  of  these  letters  never  suspected  the  source  from  whence 
"  Our  own  Correspondent  "  got  the  information.  Al!  these  "  Bohemians  "  we  could  tolerate, 
but  when  ^reaiSt^r  DEAD  BEATS,  like  Appletons  of  this  city,  employ  penny-a-Iine-ers  to  sit  in 
their  office — never  go  out  of  the  city — and  compile  ' '  Guides  '*  and  "  Books  of  Travels  "  by  rob- 
bing us,  and  all  others  who  travel  and  spend  their  money  collecting  reliable  information — and 
when  the  Alta  man,  of  San  Francisco,  steals  even  the  "  good  name  "  of  our  book — to  say 
nothing  of  such  as  Rand  &  McNally,  Gilbert,  Eaton,  Tracy,  and  a  score  of  other  catch-penny 
Sivindles  — we  begin  to  think  that  the  race  of  honorable  writers  and  publishers  is  nearly  run  out. 

But,  after  all,  as  we  look  back  over  our  labors  in  the  past,  and  remember  that  over  two 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  our  little  book  has  been  printed  and  sold  either  in  America  or 
Europe— that  it  has  been  very  favorably  mentioned  by  the  critical  writers  of  the  day  in  all 
parts  of  the  world — that  at  least  ten  millions  of  people  have  read  the  book,  and  that  the  adver- 
tising patrons  of  the  book  aggregate  a  capital  of  over  One  Thousand  Five  Hundred  Millions  of 
Dollars,  convinces  us  that  our  labors  have  been  appreciated  by  the  public,  and  that  we  need 
make  no  apology  for  having  written  the  book. 

GEO.    A.    CROFUTT, 

Box  3,435.  No.  138  Nassau  Street,  (Park  Hotel,)  New  'Sorli. 

Price,  cloth  covers,  gilt  sides  and  edges,  $1  25.    Seut  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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WE'^T  Ti)  THE  MISSOURI  RIVER 


A  FEW  words  before  we  start. 
Oar   Ten  GommandmenU. 

1.  If.  19  not  dur  province  to  recoin- 
raeud  any  particular  line  east  of  the 
Missouri  river — each  has  its  own  peculiar 
attracEione.  By  reference  to  the  Time 
Table  map  in  the  front  of  the  Guide, 
the  aDnouuceraent  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipil  lines,  with  their  special  advan- 
tatres^  will  be  f-iund,  and  we  would  aii- 
visa  tourists  to  read  them  carefully, 
then  decide  for  themselves  the  route  tliey 
wish  to  travel  before  purcliasinc;  ticker.ia. 

2.  Be  particular  to  choose  such  routes 
as  will  ena5)le  you  to  visit  tbe  cities. 
towns,  and  citjects  of  interest  that  you 
desire  ttj.  wit.li<)ut  annoyance  or  needless 
esp-^nse.  See  Time  Table  map  for  fare, 
distance,  etc.    etc. 

3.  Never  purchase  your  ticket  from  a 
stranjfer  in  the  street,  but  over  thecoun- 
ter  of  some  responsibl*^  company.  Wueii 
purchasing'  tickets,  look  well  to  the 
date,  and  notice  tliat  each  ticket  is 
sramped  at  tbe  time  you  receive  them. 
Tben  turn  to  paj^e  324  of  tbe  Guide  and 
make  a  memorandum  of  the  name  of 
the  co'iipany  issuing  tbe  ticket, by  what 
route,  and  the  number  and  clufiS  of  tlie 
ticket.  In  case  of  loss,  make  the  fact 
known  at  the  office  of  the  company, 
showinyf  the  memorandum  as  above 
descrilied;  and  sieps  can  be  taken  im- 
mediately to  re^^ovor  the  ticket  if  it  was 


Ii)st  or  stolen,  or  to  prevent  its  being- 
used  by  any  (me  els-'.  By  attention  to 
such  slijrlit  and  apparently  unimportant 
matters  as  tbese,  travelers  may  escape 
sucli  swindles  as  are  too  likely  to  bw 
practiced  upon  them,  and  avuid  much 
possible  loss  and  inconvenience. 

4.  Before  starting"  out,  provide  your- 
8-lf  with  at  least  one-third  more  money 
than  your  most  liberal  estimate  would 
seem  to  require. 

5.  Endeavor  to  be  at  the  depot  at 
least  fifteen  minutes  before  the  train 
leaves,  to  avoid  a  rush. 

6.  You  will  need  to  show  your  tick*  t 
to  the  baggage  man  when  you  ask  bim 
to  check  your  baggage,  then  see  tlia'i 
it  is  properly  checked,  and  make  a  memn 
raudum  of  the  number  (.f  tlie  clieck  on 
tbe  same  page  of  tbe  Guide  with  your 
ticket,  when  you  will  need  to  give  it 
no  further  attention  until  you  get  to  the 
place  to  which  it  is  checked,  when 
you  will  need  to  look  after  it. 

7.  Persons  who  accompany  the  con- 
ductor through  the  cars, calling  for  bag- 
gage to  be  delivered  at  the  hotels  or 
other  places,  are  generally  reliable,  but 
the  passeng-^r,  if  in  doubt,  should  en- 
quire of  the  conductor.and  then  be  care- 
ful to  compare  the  number  of  tbe  ticket 
received  from  tlie  agent  in  exchangH 
fnr  liis  check,  to  be  sure  that  they  are 
alikH. 
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8.  Do  not  seek  to  attract  attention — 
remember  only  boors  are  intrusive  and 
Iwisternus. 

9.  "Please"  and  "thanks"  are  tow- 
ern  of  Btrentjth,  Do  not  Itt  tbe  sf^rvants 
excel  vi>u  in  patience  and  politeneps. 

10.  And  finally — Do  not  judfje  of  the 
people  you  meet  by  their  clothes,  or 
think  you  are  fjoing'  West  to  find  fools — 
aa  a  millionaire  maybe  in  buckskin  and 
a  college  graduaie  in  raga. 

AKOUND  THE  WORLD. 

Passengers  can  now  jirocure  lickets 
for  a  trip  around  the  world.  The  route 
will  be  found  on  tbe  large  colort^d  map 
of  the  world  in  the  back  part  of  ttie 
Guide.  The  price  of  tickets  is  n-»w 
$1,105,  t'i'a  China  aud  Japan,  and  ^985 
via  Australia  and  tlie  Oriental  line  of 
steamsbips.  The  journey  can  l)ebroken 
at  any  point  of  iniereHt;  en  route  and  re 
sumed  at  pleasure.  Only  a  sli'>rt  time 
bas  elapsed  since  a  journey  to  Cbinaand 
India  was  only  one  remove  from  leaving 
tbe  world  alt  tgetber.  A  traveler  or 
business  man  wbo,  a  few  years  ago, 
went  to  Hong  Kong  or  Calcutta,  made 
bis  will  and  arranged  his  affairs  with  a 
certain  knowledge  that  at  lea^t  a  year 
or  two  of  bis  life  was  required,  and  the 
possibilities  were  agaiust  his  returning 
evf-n  then.  To-day  be  packs  bis  port- 
manteau for  a  run  around  the  globe, 
transacts  important  business,  and  is 
i>ack  in  his  office  in  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  or  London  in  ninety  days, 
after  having  enjoyed  an  agreeable  tour, 
in  which  he  is  always  in  cnmmunicaiiou 
with  the  chief  centers  of  business  by 
telegraph  and  steam  post  routes. 

Not  only  has  sea  navigation  lieen  im- 
proved by  the  advances  in  naval  archi- 
tecture, and  tlie  greater  perfection  in 
ships'  material, construction,  and  motive 
p'>wer,  but  ilie  vast  distances  of  land 
travel  have  been  decidedly  shortened 
both  in  space  and  time  by  the  develop- 
ment of  land  transportation.  Moun- 
tains and  valleys  have  been  brought  to 
a  proper  grade  for  immense  lines  of 
railway  on  both  continents.  The  difii- 
cuUies  overcome   and  the  energy  and 


enterprise  exhibited  by  the  building  of 
more  than  5,000  miled  of  English  rail- 
way in  India,  connecting  the  principal 
cities  of  that  great  peninsula,  and  tbe 
completion  of  the  Suez  Canal,  have  only 
been  equaled  hy  tbe  construction  of  the 
great  Union  and  Central  Pacitic  Rail- 
road across  <iur  continent,  whicli  brinjrs 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  on  the  Pacific 
coast  within  less  than  a  week's  comfort- 
able journey  of  the  Atlantic  seaports 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  B  jston, 
which  lieretofore  took  months  lo  ac- 
complish. 

Pasnengers  from  the  Eastern  States 
bound  for  the  Pacific  Coast  can  have 
their  choice  of  four  great  American 
"Trunk  Lines,"  from  tbe  Atlantic  sea- 
board, which  conDect  with  tbe  Grand 
Trans-C(mtineDtal  Railroad  at  Council 
Bluffs  or  Omaha.  Sleeping  cars  are  run 
on  all  through  trains — most  luxuriant 
pa'aces.  The  ciiarges  are  extra,  or 
about  $3  per  day — 34  hours.  Only  firsi- 
clasB  passengers  can  procure  berths  in 
the  sleeping  cart*.  These  four  lines 
are  the  "  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  Railroad,"  tbe  "Erie  Rail- 
way" line,  tiie  "Pennsylvania  Central," 
and  the  "  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road." 

The  railroad  connections  by  these 
lines  are  almost  innumerable, extending 
to  almost  every  city,  town,  and  village 
in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in 
the  United  Slates;  tlie  regular  through 
trains  of  either  line  make  close  and  sure 
connections  with  the  Pacific  road,  while 
tbe  fares  are  the  same. 

From 

BOSTON, 

Passengers  can  go  by  "  all  rail  "  xia 
either  Albany  direct,  or  via  NevT  York 
Ciiy,  or  they  can  take  the  steamslii}  s 
on  Long  Island  Sound,  of  which  there 
are  three  first-class  1  i nes,  com pri sing 
some  of  the  fine;^t  boats  in  the  world. 
From 

NEW    YORK 

Passengers  who  deHirn  lo  visit  Niagara, 
whose  thundering  Ciilai-ac  a  lur  surpass 


crofutt's  tkass-contixental,  tourist's  (;uiuii:. 


n 


all  other  waterfalls  ia  tbe  known  Trorlil, 
and  also  view  the  pn-at  Suspensiou 
Bridire  over  Niajrara  river — wiiicU  un- 
doubtedly is  one  of  tlie  finest  structures 
of  its  kind  in  this  cnnuiry — cau  Lave 
cbnice  of  two  trunk  lines. 

The  Kew  York  Central  at'd  Hudson 
River  line  passes  up  ilie  glorious  old 
Hudson,  the  magnificent  river  u])oa 
the  bosom  of  which  Fulton  launched  his 
"experiment,"  ihe  first  steamboat  ever 
constructed.  The  road  is  built  almost 
upon  the  river  brink,  upon  the  eastern 
bank,  which  slopes  back  in  irregular 
terraces  on  both  sides,  presenting'  from 
the  car  window  in  summer — with  its 
g-roves,  parks,  gardens,  orchards,  and 
alternate  rich  fields,  with  here  and  tLere 
peeping  out  Irom  beneath  the  trees  the 
magnificent  enunrry  villa  of  the  nabob, 
the  substantial  residence  of  the  wealthy 
merchant,  or  the  neat  and  tasteful 
cottage  of  the  well-to-do  farmer — one  of 
the  fiuest  panoramic  views  ia  the  whole 
country.  This  line  passes  through  Cen- 
tral New  York — the  garden  of  the  S  ate 
— via  All)any,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo. 

The  VVeatera  direct  connections  of  llie 
"  New  York  Central  "  are  at  Sasi>eueion 
Bridge  (Niagara)— the  "Great  Western 
and  Micliigan  ('antral,"  CT'a  Detr<'it  ;  at 
Buffiht— the  "LikeSliore  and  Michigan 
Southern,"  via  Dunkirk  and  Cleveland. 

The  Erie  Railway  line  traverses  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Slate  of  New 
York,  via  Binghamton,  Corni'g,  and 
BuflTalo.  The  track  of  the  "Erie"  is 
the  broadest  gauge  in  the  country  ;  the 
cars  are  very  wide  and  commodious. 
This  route  affords  the  traveler  a  view, 
while  crossing  and  recrossing  the  I)ela- 
ware,  of  scenery  and  engrineering  skill 
at  once  grand,  majeetic,  and  wonderful. 
The  direct  Western  connection  of  the 
"  Ere  "  is  the  "  Lake  Shore  and  Michi- 
gan Southern." 

The  Pennsylvania  Central  line  re- 
ceives passengers  in  New  York  and 

PIIILADEi.PIIIA, 

and  conveys  them  the  entire  length  of 
the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  via 
Harrisburg — the  capital  of  the  State — 


t<j  Pittsburg,  ttie  nmat  csieuHive  iron- 
Tuauufaciuringciry  in  the  United  States. 
The  landscape  on  this  line,and  especial- 
ly while  passing  along  the  beautiful  val- 
ley of  the  Susquehanna,  the  charming 
blue  Juniata  and  over  the  AUegha- 
nies,  presents  scenery  incomparably 
grand,  while  the  fearful  chasms  and 
wonderful  engineering  skill  noticeable 
at  many  points  are  second  only  to  that  die- 
played  at  "Cape  Horn"  on  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains. 

At  Pittsburg,  the  "  Central  "  connects 
with  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and 
Chicago  Railroad — one  of  the  best  in 
thi:*  country — and  with  many  other 
roads  running  in  every  direction.    From 

BALTIMORE 
the  "  Baltimore  and  01iir>  R.  R."  afflirds 
passengers  an  opp()riuniiy  to  visit  the 

CAPITOL  AT  WASniXGTON, 

and  tiience,  via  Harper's  Ferry,  "  over 
the  mountains  "  to  Wheeling.  Ii  is  said 
by  some  travelers  that  the  scenery  by 
this  line  is  unsurpassed  hy  any  on  the 
continent. 
From 

CINCINNATI 
passengers  can  have  choice  of  several 
first-class  competing  lines,  via  either 
Chicago  or  Sc.  Louis,  or  via  the  "Bur- 
lington Route" — direct,  i;ia  Burlington, 
Iowa,     From 

CHICAGO 

there  are  three  lines — '^or  special  advan- 
tages, we  must  again  refer  to  our  Time 
Table  map — the  "  Chicago  and  North- 
western R.  R.,"  via  Clinton  and  Cedar 
Rapids  ;  the  "  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and 
Pacific  R.  R.,"  i!ia  Rock  Island,  Daven- 
port, andDes  Moines  ,  and  the  '■Burling- 
ton Route,"  ma  "Chicago,  Burlington, 
andQuincy  R.  R.,"  and  the  "  Burlington 
and  Missouri  River  R.  R."     From 

ST.  LOUIS 

Passengers  can  take  either  the  "  North 
Missouri"  or  the  "  Miseouri  Pacific 
R.  R.,"  via  Kansas  City,  and  the 
"Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  Council 
Bluffs  R.  R.,"  via  St.  Jo8ei)h,  Mo. 
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We  liave  only  enunK^rated  tlie  princi- 
pal lines  cenr'-riD():  at  Cmncil  BlufF-f,  op- 
posite the  Ciiy  of  Omalia,  tli«  i  Hstern 
terminna  <  f  ilie  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
(eo  claimed  at  present). 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS 

is  pitimtfd  in  tlie  we^iterri  portion  of  tlie 
Stattiof  Iowa,  about  three  miles  Irom  t  lie 
MiHBouri  river,  at  the  fo<  t  of  tli«  hluffsi. 
It  is  the  county-eeat  of  Pottawattoniie 
county,  and  contains  a  population 
of  about  12,000.  It  is  four  miles 
distant  irom  Omaha,  Nebraska,  with, 
which  city  it  is  connected  by  steam 
and  horse  railroads,  as  well  as  by  ferry- 
boats. 

Council  BIufT^  is  one  of  the  oldest 
t  )wna  in  VVesit^rn  Iowa.  Aa  early  as 
1846,  it  was  known  as  a  Mormon  6"ti]e- 
ment,  by  the  name  (»f  Kanesville, 
whicli  it  retained  until  1853,  when  the 
Lei£  islam  re  ^raured  a  cliarter  deei^r- 
natinij  tlie  place  aa  the  Ciiy  of  Council 
Bluffa.  Tlie  exi)lorera,  Lewis  and  Clark, 
held  a  council  wiih  tlie  Indians  here  in 
1804,  and  nanit-d  it  Council  Bluffs. 

The  railr(»ad  Jntereataare almost  iden- 
tical with  those  of  her  "twiu  pisrer," 
Omaha,  with  which  city  she  has  he^n 
r^CHutly  connected  by  the  railroad  bridye 
(jver  tlie  Minsouri  river- 
Council  Bluffd  includes  within  lier 
corporate  limits  24  stiuare  miles,  ex- 
tenfliijr  n'lrih  and  poutli  four  miles, 
east  aud  we^t  six.  The  buildings  are 
y<iod  ;  the  town  jireaeiits  a  neat,  tasiy, 
aud,  withal,  a  lively  appearance.  Street- 
cars traverse  the  principal  streets. 
Churches  and  scliools  are  numt-rous — 
the  latter  comp^i^e  one  seminary  for 
young  ladies,  one  high  school,  eight 
private  scliools,  and  fourteen  district  or 
free  schools.  The  Siate  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  lias  been  located 
near  the  city,  the  huildings  for  which 
are  about  completed.  Hotels  are  nume- 
rous, but  we  ah"  ays  stop  at  the  Ogden 
House. 

There  are  over  200  business  houses 
in  the  city,  representing  all  branches, 
'i'heir  trade  extends  westward,  up  and 


down  the  river,  and  overa  large  portion 
of  the  coun  ry  t  astwiird. 

Thern  are  i  wo  daily  n^^wsnapers,  the 
IVibiiiie,  Democratic,  and  the  Nonpareil, 
Republican.  Ttie  Post  is  a  German 
weekly,  aud  the  Oddfclloxc's  Magazine 
monthly.  Ttie^^e  ])ai>er8  are  all  zealous 
advocates  of  home  int^resis. 

'i"he  surrounding  country  id  rich  in 
the  chief  \vfairdi<-f  a  nation — agricul- 
ture. Nt  liHtier  farming  laud  is  found 
thau  West*  rn  lo«a  pow-^esses,  and  when 
this  vast  area  sliall  become  closely  set- 
tled. Council  Biuffd  will  he  the  central 
point  of  one  of  the  richest  farming  sec- 
tions of  the  Union. 

Leaving  Council  Bluffa,  the  train 
speeds  across  the  low,  broad  bottom 
towards . 

THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  BRIDGE. 

Tlie  coiiHLruction  of  this  bridge  was 
firft  autliorized  liy  Congrnas  on  the  25th 
of  July,  1866,  but  very  little  was  done 
until  Ma'ch,  18G8,  when  work  com- 
menced, aud  was  continued  from  that 
time  until  July  26,  1869,  when  it  was 
suspended.  Nothing  uiore  was  done 
until  A[.ril.  18T0,  when  T.  E.  Sickels, 
ciiief  euirifiRer  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  d>  cided  to  push  the  bridge 
forward  to  completion.  A  second  con- 
tract was  made  with  the  Americau 
BridyH  Company  of  Chicago,  and  work 
ao-aincomrnenced.  The  Missouri  Bridge 
Cotnpany  was  reorganized  and  composed 
of  some  of  the  hnaviest  stockholders  in 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
and  on  the  24tli  of  Fei)ruary,  18T1,  Con- 
gress passed  a  special  act  autliorizing 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to 
construct  this  bridge  across  the  Mis- 
souri river,  and  to  issue  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $2,500,000. 

The  county  of  Douglas,  Nebraska, 
voted,  under  certain  conditions,  aid  in 
county  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $250,000 
(which  have  been  delivered),  Also.Pot- 
tawattomie  county,  Iowa,  voted,  under 
certain  conditions,  aid  to  the  amount  of 
$205,000  (which,  we  understand,  have 
not  been  delivered). 

This  bridge  is  a  notable  structure  (see 
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frontispiecti)  onelialf  mile  in   lenfiri.'u— 
with  the  appruaclies,  over  ove  mile. 
This  bridge   is  loeared  a  Iittl«  lielow 
!     the  old  depot,  and  opposite  that  part  of 
■  he   city  of    Omaha  known  as  "Train- 
lowo." 
i        The  irrepressible  George    Francis — 
]    "  our  next  President  of  Aratrica" — pur- 
i     chased,  some  ten  years  ago,  for  a  uom'- 
I     nal  sura,  several  hundred  acres  of  land, 
i    which,  it  is  said,  is  worth  to-day  over  a 
I     million   of  dollars.      If  George   Francis 
Train   is   niai.  there   is  certainly  some 
"  method  in  his  madnf-ss." 

The   bridge  is   known    as  a    'Post's 

Patent."     The  hollow  iron  columns  are 

j    22    in    number,   two     forming  a  pier. 

[    These  columns  are  made  of  wrought 

'    iron   one    and    three-fourtlis   inches   iu 

thickness,  S^  feet  in  diameter,  10  feet 

long,  weight   8   tons   each.       Tbey   are 

riveted  together  air-tight  and   sunk  to 

the  bed-rock  of  the  river,  in  one  case  82 

feet. 

After  these  columns  are  seated  on  tlie 
rock  foundation  they  are  filled  u[)  20 
feet  with  stone  concrete,  and  from  the 
concrete  to  the  bridge  *'seat"  they  are 
filled  with  regular  masonry.  From 
high-watermark  to  the  bridge  "  seat," 
these  columns  measiiure  fifty  feet.  The 
eleven  spans  are  250  feet  in  length,  mak- 
ing the  iron  part  between  abutments 
2,750  feet ;  the  bridge  has  a  single  track, 
with  room  for  passengers  and  street- 
cars. 

These  columns  were  cast  in  Chicago, 
and  delivered  in  the  sliape  of  enorm'>us 
rings,  ten  feet  iu  length.  When  they 
were  being  placed  in  position,  the  work- 
men would  take  two  or  more  rings,  join 
them  together,  place  the  column  where 
it  was  to  be  sunk,  cover  the  top  with  an 
air-lock,  then  f'lrce  the  water  from  the 
column  by  hydraulic  pressure,  rangini; 
from  ten  to  lljirty-five  pounds.  The 
workmen  descend  thecolumns  by  means 
of  rope-ladders,  and  fill  sand-buckets, 
which  are  hoisted  through  the  air-lock 
by  a  pony-engine.  The  sand  is  then 
excavated  about  two  feet  below  the 
bottom  of  the  column ;  the  men  come 
out  through   the  air-lock  ;  a  leverage. 


from  100  to  300  ton?,  is  applied  ;  the  hy- 
drii'ihc  ['ressure  is  removed;  and  the 
C'Kimn  fiiuky,  from  three  inches  to  two 
an  1  one-half  feet — in  one  instance,  the 
Column  steadily  sank  down  seventeen 
feer,  Wlienever  the  column  sinks,  the 
sand  fills  in  from  ten  to  thirty  feet — in 
one  instance,  forty  feet.  This  has  to  be 
excavated  before  another  sinking  of  a 
few  iiicliHs  can  take  place,  making  alto- 
gether a  slow  and  tedious  process. 

While  crossing  this  bridge  into  the 
State  of  Neljraska,  let  us  take  a  glance 
at  this 


OUR  WESTERN  COUNTRY. 

It  can  no  longer  be  spoken  of  as  the 
"  far  West,"  as  t:iat  land  is  generally 
conceded  to  lie  nearer  sundown,  or  at 
least  beyond  tlie  Rocky  Mountains,  Ne- 
braska, so  lately  opnned  upto  the  world, 
and  so  lately  considered  one  portion  of 
the  "  wild  West,"  forms  now  one  of  our 
central  Srafcs.  Ic  i)osses8es  a  genial  cli- 
mate, good  water,  and  a  fair  supply  of 
timber,  and  the  broad  prairies  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State  are  dotted 
with  well -cultivated  and  well-slocked 
farms  that  greet  the  eye  of  the  traveler 
in  every  direction,  whileon  all  sides  may 
be  peen  the  evidences  of  thrift  and  com- 
fort found  only  in  a  farming  region. 
The  winters  are  mild,  considering  the 
latitude  ;  the  summers  not  oppressively 
warm  ;  and  there  is  an  absence  of  many 
diseases  that  render  our  lower  lands  so 
peculiarly  unhealthy.  Tiie  emigrant 
who  wishes  a  home  where  he  can  till 
the  soil,  where  liis  labors  will  be  re- 
warded with  abundant  harvests.will  find 
this  State  to  satisfy  hisaspirations  fully. 
Wheat,  oats,  and  corn  yield  luxuriant 
returns  to  the  husbandman,  and  all 
kinds  of  fruits  and  garden  vegetables 
incidental  to  this  latitude  can  be  grown 
in  ])rofusion.  Karely  will  the  traveler 
find  a  more  magnificent  scene.and  more 
suggestive  of  real  wealth  and  prosperity, 
than  can  be  seen  on  these  broad  prairies, 
when  the  fields  of  yellow  grain  or  wav- 
ing corn  are  waiting  for  the  harvesters. 
Miles  and  miles  awav  stretch  the  undu- 
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latintT  plainB,  far,  aye,  farther  tlian  the 
eye  can  see.  la  rapid  succej^sion  we 
pass  the  better  residence  of  the  '*old 
settler," with  hiaimmeneie  fields  of  jjrain 
and  lierda  of  stock,  on  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  earlier  settlements;  and  now 
we  reach  the  rnde  cabin  of  ibe  hardy 
settler  wlr^  has  located  still  "  fart  lie  r 
weyt,"  and  here,  within  a  few  years,  will 
arise  a  liorne  as  attractive  aa  those  we 
have  left  behind,  surrounded  with  or- 
<;hardfj,  jrardens,  and  flocks.  Here,  tno, 
will  the  snuor  echool-iiouse  be  found, 
and  the  white  church,  with  its  tapt-rinff 
spire,  pointing  the  people  to  The  ab<ido 
of  Him  who  hath  so  richly  blessed  His 
children.  There  is  beauty  on  every 
hand.  The  wild  prairie  flowers,  of  a 
thousand  different  hues  and  varieties, 
greet  the  eye  at  every  step;  and  tlie 
tiniest  foot  that  ever  trod  Broadway 
could  scarce  reach  the  ground  witliout 
crushingthe  life  from  out  some  of  these 
euiblenirt  of  purity.  And  wlien  the  cool- 
ing showers  have  moistened  the  thirsty 
earth,  or  when  the  niornicig  dew  is 
spangling  flowers,  vine,  and  tree,  there 
is  more  of  quiet,  graceful  beauty — more 
of  that  spirit  flaating  around  us  which 
renders  man  more  human  and  woman 
nearer  what  we  desire  )ier  to  be — than 
can  be  found  within  the  walls  of  any 
city,  despite  its  beautiful  gardens  and 
public  promenades.  Long  will  the 
memory  of  tliese  scenes  remain  impress- 
ed ou  the  mind  of  the  traveler  who  ad- 
mires nature  in  all  her  phases.  Califor- 
nia may  and  does  possess  grand  and 
magnificent  mountain  scenery,  unsur- 
passed by  any  in  the  world,  together 
with  broad  and  fertile  plains ;  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada,  and  Colorado  are 
grand  and  beautiful  in  their  rugged 
strength,  but  in  none  of  these  can  he 
found  scenes  of  quiet,  graceful  beauty 
which,  by  any  stretch  of  imagination, 
can  be  ranked  as  equal  to  tliose  found 
almost  anywhere  on  the  prairies  of 
this,  our  Western  coumry.  Nowhere 
else  have  we  seen  vegetation  clothed  in 
sudi  brilliant  coloring.  And  when  the 
fact^of.iur  war  ratT  lands  ia  bare,  parched, 
and  bruwu,  th-)  transition  from  ihence 


to  these  green  plains  unfolds  to  ua  al- 
most  a  new  pliase  of  existence. 

For  a  htng  time,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan, and  Oliio  were  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  vvheat-growing  soil  of  the 
Union,  and  they  became  known  as  the 
"granaries  of  the  States."  But  those 
"  granaries"  have  pushed  themselves  a 
little  "further  wesi,"  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  use  the  expression.  Nebraska 
has  retained  a  portion  of  the  name  ; 
California  and  Oregon  took  tlio  reujain- 
der.  Nebraska  annually  produces  a 
larire  surplus  of  wheat  and  corn,  which 
finds  iis  way  eastward.  Properly  speak- 
ing, it  U  a  wheat  couuiry,  and  destined 
to  wield  a  powerful  influeuce  in  t!ie 
grain  market,  when  her  lauds  shall  have 
been  settled  and  eultivaied.  It  is  less 
susceptible  to  the  efl!".-cts  of  drouu-ht 
tban  any  of  her  adjiiniug  sisters.  Nei- 
ther have  extremes  of  wet  weather,  as 
yet,  ever  caused  any  very  serious  loss. 
With  the  advantages  possessed  by  this 
State  ;  with  a  water-front  of  several 
hundred  miles  on  a  stream  navigible 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year;  with 
the  grandest  railroad  on  the  continent 
traversing  her  entire  breadth,  and  teruji- 
nating  with  her  border  ,  with  ail  the  re- 
sources of  commerce  at  her  coaiuiand  ; 
witli  unlimited  water-power  for  iuanu- 
factures,  it  will  be  strange,  indeed,  if 
Nebraska  does  not  take  a  high  rauk  in 
the  great  family  of  States. 

"WESTWARD     THE     STAR      OF     EMPIRE 
TAKES  ITS  WAY." 

From  our  present  standpoint,  this  quo- 
tation TJiust  apply  to 

THE  FAR  WEST. 

How  often  that  sentence  has  been 
quoted  those  who  are  tlie  most  familiar 
with  the  growth  ofour  Western  posses- 
sions can  best  remember.  S  >  often  has 
it  been  uttered,  that  it  has  passed  intoa 
household  word,  and  endowed  its  inno- 
cent and  unsuspecting  author  with  an 
earthly  immortality.  From  the  boy 
hood  days  of  that  reliable  an.l  highly 
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respectable  individual,  the  "Oldest  In- 
liabitani"  (if  any  specified  locality  in  the 
"  Eastern  Statep,"  it  has  formed  the 
heading — in  large  or  small  caps — of 
nearly  every  newspaper  notice  which 
chronicled  the  fact  ttiat  sorne  tamily  had 
packed  their  household  goods  r.nd  gods 
(mostly  goods)  and  letttueir  native  land 
of  woods,  rocks,  cburches,  and  school- 
houses  to  seek  H.  home  among  the  then 
mythical  prairies  of  the  "Far  West." 
Bug  oil!  iii  later  years  howtliat  quota- 
tion ran  across  the  double  coluuius  of 
these  same  i)apers  in  all  conceivable 
forms  of  tvpe,  wben  the  fact  was  cbroHi- 
cled  that  one  of  our  Western  corn-fed 
sisters  was  admitted  to  ibe  Union  as  a 
portion  of  the  United  States! 

Well,  but  wliere  was  your  "  Far 
West"  then  wlieie  people  went  when 
tliey  had  "  Westward  ho  !"  on  the 
braiti?  asks  one,  who  speaks  of  the 
West  as  Ibat  pare  of  our  country 
which  MfB  between  the  summit  of  the 
Rf»ckv  MountaiuH  and  tbe  waters  of 
tiie  Pacific  Ocean?  Well,  tbe  "Far 
West"  of  tbat  time,  tbat  alriost  mythi- 
cal region,  was  what  are  now  tliose  vast 
and  fertile  prairies  wbicb  lie  south  and 
west  of  the  great  lakes,  and  east  of  and 
bordering  on  the  Mississippi  river.  All 
west  of  that  was  a  blank  ;  the  home  of 
the  savage,  the  wild  beast,  and  all  un- 
clean tliiugs — at  least  so  said  the"  Oldest 
Inhabitant." 

Bat  our  hardy  pioneers  passed  the 
Rubicon,  and  the  Weat  receded  before 
their  advance.  Missouri  was  peopled, 
and  the  Father  of  v\  aiera  became  the 
great  natural  highway  of  a  mighty  com- 
merce, sustained  in  equal  parts  by  the 
populousand  nen-ly  made  States — lying 
on  both  MS  banks— which  bad  been 
carved  out  of  the  "  Far  West"  by  the 
hands  of  tbe  bardy  pioneers. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  and  Iowa  had  joined  the 
sisterhood,  and  yet  the  tide  of  immigra- 
tion stayed  not.  It  traversed  the  track- 
less desert,  scaled  tbe  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  secured  a  foothold  in  Oregon.  But 
it  passed  not  by  unheeding  the  rich  val- 
leys and    broad  prairies  of  Nebraska, 


which  retained  what  became,  with  sub- 
sequent additions,  a  permanent  and 
thriving  population.  Then  the  yellow 
gold,  which  had  been  found  in  Califor- 
nia, urew  the  tide  of  emigrationthither- 
warf],and  in  a  few  years  our  golden- 
haired  sister  was  added  to  the  number 
comprising  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Oreofon  and  Nevai^a  en  tbe  western 
slope,  Kansas  and  Nebra-ka  on  the  east, 
followed,  and  still  we  have  Dakota, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Wa-hington,  Utah, 
Colorado,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico 
Territories,  to  say  nothing  of  Alaska, 
waiting  the  time  when  they  too  shall 
be  competent  to  add  tlit-ir  names  to  the 
roll  of  lionor  and  enter  the  Union  on  an 
equality  with  tlie  others.  'I'hus  we  see 
that  the  "  Far  West"  of  to-day  has  be- 
come far  removed  from  the  West  of 
thirty — or  even  ten — years  ago,  and  what 
is  now  tbe  central  portion  of  our  coui 
mon wealth  was  then  thefar,far  West. 

now  CHANGEB !   ALL  IS  CHANGED ! 

To-day  the  foam-crested  waves  of  the 
Pacific  bear  on  their  bosoms  a  mighty 
and  steadily  increasing  commerce. 
China,  Japan,  and  tbe  Orient  are  at  our 
doois.  A  rich,  powerful,  and  populous 
section,  comprisiug  three  Staien,  has 
arisen,  where  lu-,  a  few  years  since  the 
Jesuit  missious  among  the  savages  were 
the  only  marks  of  civilization.  And  all 
over  the  once  unknown  waste,  amid  the 
cosy  valley  and  on  the  broad  plains,  are 
the  scattered  homes  of  the  hardy  and 
brave  pioneer  husbandmen.  While  the 
bleak  mountains,  once  the  home  of  the 
savage  and  wild  beast,  the  deep  gulches 
and  gloomy  canyons,  are  illuminated 
with  the  perpetual  fires  of  the  "  smelt- 
ing furnaces,"  the  ring  of  pick,  shovel, 
and  drill,  the  clatter  of  stamps  and 
booming  of  blasts,  all  tell  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  miner,  and  the  streams  of 
wealth  which  are  daily  flowing  into  our 
national  coffers  are  rapidly  increasing, 
for,  just  in  proportion  as  tlip  indiviouril 
becomes  enriched,  so  does  his  country 
partake  of  his  fortune. 
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BRIEF  niSTOKY, 

It  is  only  a  few  short  years  ago  since 
the  Govfrnnient  of  the  TTnited  States, in 
order  to  belter  protect  her  citizena  that 
had  spread  over  tbe  wild  expanse  of 
country  between  the  Missouri  River  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  tlie  Mexi- 
can OQ  the  Suuih,  and  the  British  Pus- 
sessions  ou  the  North,  establlBhed  a 
system  <>{  military  farts  and  posts,  ex- 
tending: north  and  south,  eaut  and  west, 
over  this  territory.  Though  produc- 
tive of  much  pfnod,  tliey  were  not  suifi- 
cient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
times,  and  in  many  places  settlers  and 
miners  were  murdered  with  impunity  by 
the  Indians.  Wise  men  regarded  rapid 
emifrration  as  the  only  safe  plan  of 
security,  and  this  conld  n- 1  be  accom- 
plished without  Bwitter,  purer,  and 
cheaper  meansof  tranfp.>riinijr  tlie  poor, 
who  would  jx'adly  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  poi-SHss  a  free  farm,  or 
reacli  the  jrold  tieids  of  the  West.  The 
railroad  and  telt-jTraidj — twin  sisters  of 
civilization — were  talked  of;  but  old- 
fogies  shook  their  heads  in  the  plenti- 
lude  of  tlieir  wisdom,  and  piously 
crossed  themselyes  and  clasped  with  a 
firmer  frrasp  their  m<iney-liatrB,  when 
Younjr  America  dared  broach  the  sub- 
ject. "  No,  sir,  no  ;  the  thing  is  totally 
absurd  ;  impracticable,  sir  ;  don't  talk 
more  of  such  nonsense  to  me,"  they 
would  reply  as  they  turned  away  to  go 
to  their  church  or  to  theirs'ock  gambling 
iu  Wall  street — probably  the  latteroccu- 
pation.  But  Young  Americadid  not  give 
up  to  tliin  theory  or  accept  the  dictum  of 
money-bags.  And  as  the  counties  of 
the  VV'est  grew  and  expanded  under  tlie 
mighty  tide  of  iuimigration,  they  clam- 
ored for  a  pafo  and  speedy  transit  be- 
tween them  and  tlieir  "  fatherland," 
Government,  witli  its  usual  red  tape 
delays  and  scientific  way  of  how  7iot  to 
do  it,  hei^Aed  not  the  appeal,  until  the  red 
hand  of  war,  of  rebellion,  pointed  out  to 
it  tliestern  necessity  ofsecuring,  by  iron 
bands,  the  fair  dominions  of  the  West 
from  foreign  or  domestic  foe. 


Notwithstandmg  that  Benton,  Clark, 
and  otiiera  had  long  urged  the  necessity 
and  practicability  of  the  scheme,  the 
wealtli  and  ytower  which  would  accrue 
to  the  country  from  its  realization,  the 
idea  found  favor  with  but  few  of  our 
wise  legislators  until  they  awoke  to  the 
knowledge  that  even  the  loyal  Slate  of 
California  was  in  danger  of  being  aban- 
doned by  those  in  command,  and  turned 
over  to  the  insurgents;  that  a  rebel 
f.>rce  was  forming  in  Texas  with  the 
Pacific  coast  as  its  objective  point ;  that 
foreign  and  domestic  machinations 
threatened  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Union  into  three  divisioua ;  not  until 
all  this  stared  them  in  the  face 
could  our  national  Bolous  see  the  prac- 
ticaoility  of  the  scheme  so  earnestly 
and  ably  advocated  by  Sargent  of  Cali- 
fornia and  his  able  cuadjuiors  in  the 
nol>Ie  work.  To  this  threaien^^d  inva- 
sion <tf  our  Western  i)ossev8i<u)s,  what 
had  gov^rumeut  to  o  Jer  for  sticcesstil 
defense  V  Nothing  l)iit  a  few  iiaUfiu- 
iahed  and  illy-manned  forts  around  1  lie 
bay  and  the  untaught  militia  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  Under  this  pressure  waa 
the  charter  granted,  and  it  may  truly 
be  said  that  the  road  was  inaugurated 
by  the  grandest  carnival  of  blood  ilie 
world  has  ever  known  ;  for,  without 
the  pressure  of  tlie  rebellion,  the  road 
would  probably  be  ia  embryo  today. 
Although  the  American  people  have 
been  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of 
a  S])eedy  transit  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  the  continent  ever  since  the 
discovery  of  gold  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
up  to  tliia  time  the  old  vague  rumorn 
of  barren  deserts,  dark,  deep,  and 
gloomy  gorges,  tremendous,  rugged, 
snow-clad  mountains,  and  the  wild  sav- 
age, made  the  idea  seem  preposterous. 
Even  the  reports  of  the  emigranta 
could  not  convince  them  to  the  con- 
trary ;  nor  yet  the  reports  of  the  Mor- 
mons, who  marked  and  mapped  a  fea- 
sible route  to  Salt  Lake  City,  And  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  for  f)ver  700 
miles  the  road  follows  very  closely  their 
survey. 
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Practical,  earnest  men,  disabused  the 
minds  of  the  people  rui^ardiug  the  ini- 
practlcability  of  the  scheme,  after  the 
road  had  became  a  national  necessity— 
aqucstionof  1  ife  and  unity  of  the  Repub- 
lia  The  great  work  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  to-day  the  locomotive 
whirls  its  long  train,  tilled  with  emi- 
grants or  pleasure  seekers,  through  that 
region,  wliieh,  only  a  lew  years  ago, 
was  but  a  dim,  undefineil,  mythical  land, 
composed  of  chaos  and  the  last  faint  ef- 
forts of  nature  to  render  that  ciiaotic 
state  still  more  inhospitable  and  unin- 
viting. How  great  the  change  from  the 
ideal  to  the  real.  For  five  hundred 
miles  after  leaving  Omaha,  that  vague 
"  Great  American  Desert  "  proves  to  be 
as  beautiful  and  fertile  a  succession  of 
valleys  as  can  be  found  elsewhere,  un- 
der like  geographical  positions.  Great 
is  the  change  indeed;  still  greater  the 
changes  through  which  our  country  has 
passed  during  the  period  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  ending  of  our  proud- 
est national  civil  record,  save  one.  We 
live  in  a  fast  age;  the  breeze  of  to-day 
was  the  tornado  of  50  years  ago.  Na- 
ture has  called  upon  tier  children  to  rise 
and  prepare  for  the  changes  constantly 
occurring,  and  nobly  have  they  re- 
sponded to  her  summons.  The  dust  ot 
our  ancestors  has  reposed  for  ages,  in 
quiet,  in  their  loved  church  yards,  un- 
moved by  the  rush  and  whirl  of  the 
present  age,  which  seems  but  a  prepar- 
atory lesson  to  their  chddren,  teaching 
them  to  hasten  their  pace,  that  at  the 
final  gathering  all  may  arrive  at  the 
same  time. 

But  we  will  cease  speculaling,  and 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  continental  railroad,  and  also  the 
attempts  in  that  direction  which  had 
been  made  by  other  parties,  in  another 
portion  of  our  country.  We  find  that 
Missouri,  through  her  able  and  liberal 
Legislature,  was  the  first  State  to  move 
ill  the  construction  of  a  national  or  con- 
tinental railroad.  The  Legislature  of 
that  State  granted  a  charter,under  which 
was  incorporated  the  Missouri  and  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Co.,  who  were  to  build  a 


road,  diverging  at  P>anklin,  southwest, 
via  Rollo^  Springfield,  Neosho  (the  Ga- 
lena district),  and  along  (he  line  of  the 
thirty  sixth  parallel  to  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico.  From  Santa  Fe  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, preliminary  surveys  were  made, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  rebi  llion 
this  road  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
completed  long  ere  this;  good  author- 
ities placing  the  limit  a:.  1864.  The 
cause  which  compelled  the  construction 
of  the  Central  road,  destroyed  the 
Southern.  Passmg  as  it  did,  mostly 
through  southern  hostile  territory,  gov- 
ernment could  not  aid  or  protect  it  in 
its  construction,  and  consequent!}'-  the 
work  was  suspended.  With  returning 
peace,  and  a  settled  condition  of  society 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
work  will  ultimately  be  pushed  to  com- 
pletion. It  may  be  well  to  mention 
here,  that  the  fcitates  of  Arkansas  and 
Tennessee  by  their  Legislatures,  pro- 
posed to  assist  the  work,  by  construct- 
ing a  railroad  from  little  Kock,  to  con- 
nect with  the  M.  &  P.  R.  R.,  some- 
where between  the  ninety-eighth  and 
one  hundred  and  second  degree  of 
longitude,  and  for  that  purpose  a  char- 
ter was  granted. 

The  evident,  and  we  might  add,  the 
imperative  necessity  of  connecting  the 
east  and  west,  and  the  intervening  ter- 
ritories, encouraged  the  corporators  of 
the  great  trans-continental  line  to 
apply  to  the  Government  for  aid. 
Many  measures  were  devised  and  laid 
before  the  people,  but  the  supposed 
impregnability  of  the  Kocky  Mouniuins, 
and  other  natural  obstacles  to  be  en- 
countered, caused  a  hesitancy  even  then 
on  the  part  of  our  energetic  people  to 
commence  the  great  work.  To  attempt 
to  lay  the  iron  rail  through  vast  iracts 
of  unknown  country,  inhabited  by  wan- 
dering, hostile  tribes  of  savage  nomads; 
to  scale  the  snow-c'ad  peaks  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  with  the  fiery  loco- 
motive, seemed  an  undertaking  too  vast 
for  even  the  American  people  to  accom- 
plish. But  the  absolute  impohtance, 
the  urgent  necessity  of  such  a  work, 
overcame  all  objections  to  the  scheme. 
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and  in  18133  ('oDtrresHpaPsedaa  act,  which 
was  approvpd'bv  President  Lincoln  on 
the  firRt  day  of  July  of  that  year,  by 
which  the  Governnit^nt  sanctioned  rhe 
uuderlakinsf,  and  promised  tlie  use  of 
it8  credit  to  aid  in  its  speedy  completion, 
Ths  act  was  entitled  "An  act  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  tele- 
graph line  from  the  Missouri  river  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the 
Goverument  the  use  of  the  same  for 
postal,  military,  and  other  purposes." 
LAND   GRANT. 

The  Government  grant  of  lands  to  the 
lyreat  national  highway,  as  amended, 
was  every  alternate  seclioQ  of  land  for 
30  miles  on  each  side  of  the  mad,  or  30 
sections,  equaling  13,800  acres  for  each 
mile  of  the  road.  By  t)ie  Companifs' 
table,  the  road,  as  completed,  is  1.7T6 
■^■^  niilea  long  from  Omaha  to  Sacra- 
mento. This  would  give  the  Companies 
23.7o5,104  acres,  divided  as  follows  ; 
Union  Pacific,  13,395,104;  Central 
Pacific,  9,440,000. 

The  "jjincti<m  "  of  the  Union  and  Cen- 
tral companies  is  known  as  "  Union 
Junction" — sis  miles  west  from  where 
the  connection  ia  made  at  Ogilen,  Utah. 

In  addition  to  the  grant  of  lauds  and 
right  of  way,  Government  agreed  to  issue 
its  thiriyyear  six  per  cent,  liouds  in  aid 
of  the  work,  graduated  as  follows  :  Por 
rlie  plains  portion  of  the  road,  $16,000 
per  mile  ;  for  the  next  most  difficult  por- 
tion, $33,000  per  mile ;  for  the  moun- 
tainous portion,  $48,000  per  mile. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  built 
SSSyViT  iwilea,  for  which  tiiey  received 
$16,000  per  mile;  SGayWfy  "I'l^a  at 
$32,000  per  mile;  loO  milew  at  $48,000 
per  mile,  making  a  lotal  of  $37,236,513. 

The  Central  Pacific  Uailroad  Co.  built 
7y\^  miles  at  $16,000  per  mile  ;  SSOyW 
miles  at  $32,000  per  mile  ;  150  miles  at 
$48,000  per  mile,  making  a  total  of 
$35,885,130. 

The  total  subsidies  for  both  roads 
amonut  to  $53,131,633.  Government 
also  guaranteed  the  interest  on  the  Com- 
Ijanies'  first  raortgaiie  bonds  to  an  equal 
K.UJ  Mint. 


COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  MATERIAL,  ETC. 

In  the  construction  of  the  whole  line 
there  Avere  used  about  300,000  tons  of  iron 
rails;  1.700,000  fish  plaiea;  6,800,000 
bolts ;  6.126.375  cross-ties  ;  23^505,500 
spikes.  '^ 

Besides  this,  there  was  used  an  incal- 
culable amount  of  sawed  lumber  boards 
for  building,  timber  for  trestles,  bridges, 
etc.  Estimating  the  cost  of  tht?  ruad 
with  equipments  complete  liy  tliat  of 
other  first  class  roads  ($105,000  per  mile), 
and  we  have  the  sum  of  $186,408,900  ae 
the  approximate  cost  of  tiie  work. 
KOLLTKG    STOCK. 

To  operate  this  road,  the  two  compa- 
nies have  now  in  UPC  :  Locomotives,  333  ; 
first-class  passenger  cars,  156;  palace 
sleeping  cars,  43  ;  emigrant  and  second- 
class  cars,  76  ;  mail,  esprf-es,  baggage, 
and  caboose  cars,  179  ;  box  and  flut  cht», 
5,378  ;  hand  care.  421  :  dump  and  sec 
tion  cars,  430;  stock,  cnal,  aod  iron  cars, 
735  ;  fruit  cars,  33 ;  bridge,  derrick, 
wrecking,  rubble,  powder,  water,  Hud 
cook  cars,  89;  president's,  pay  and  offi- 
cers' cars,  7  ;  total,  7,769. 

We  have  not  had  much  to  say  in  ilie 
Guide  heretofore  ia  regard  to  the 

IMPORTANCE   OF  THE   ROAD 

to  the  American  people,  the  Govt-rn- 
ment,  or  the  world  at  large,  simply  from 
the  fact  that  it  seemed  u>  us  anytliing 
we  might  say  would  be  entirely  svper- 
Jl7WUS,SLS  the  incalculable  advantages  to 
all  could  admit  of  7io  possible  doubt.  We 
were  content  in  calling  attention  to  tlie 
vast  extentof  rich  mineral,  agricultural 
and  grazing  country  opened  u[)^a 
country  which  had  heretofore  been  cou- 
sidered  worthless.  We  pointed  out, step 
by  step,  the  most  imporrant  features. 
productions,  and  advantages  of  each  src- 
tion  traversed  by  the  road  ;  sratf^d  ihsa 
the  East  and  WeFt  were  now  connected 
hv  a.  short  had  qui^k  rou'^*,  over  which 
the  vast  trade  of  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Orientcould  flow  in  its  transit.  Eastward  ; 
and,  finally,  that  its  importance  to  i.he 
miner,  agiicultiinst,  stock -raiser,  the 
GovernmeDi,  and  the  world  at  large, 
/e«o,  if  ujit/,  could  estimate. 
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LOOK    BACK    A    LITTLE. 

To  those  who  are  always  growling 
about  railroads,  ijjnore  liistory,  and  ap- 
pear to  think  that  these  railroad  coin- 
panici^  are  g^rett  debtors  to  tlie  Govnrn- 
ment,  we  would  kindly  request,  to  look 
back  a  liit'c. 

March  ""S,  1803.— Before  the  Pacitic 
Railroad  was  cliartert-d,  while  the  coun- 
try was  in  the  uiidst  of  a  civil  war,  at  a 
time,  too,  when  toreijj:n  war  was  most 
iiuujineut  —  the  Trent  affair  stujws 
how  imminent — and  the  country  waa 
sf.  raining  every  nerve  for  national 
existence  ti,ndc&plta.],u/i>/sually cautious 
Mr,  Campbell,  of  Penn.,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  "  Pacific  Rail- 
road "  [See  Congresaioiial  Globe,  page 
1713,  sfssion  2d,  (>7th  Congress],  said  : 

■'  The  road  is  a  necessity  to  (he  government. 
It  is  Ike  t/oi'ernmenl  that  Us  asking  indicidual 
cajntnlUtj'  to  Imild  the  road.  Gentlemen  are  ■under 
the  itn/}resfion  thai  it  i.^'  a  very  great  Ijenejit  to 
theRf.  gtockholders  to  aid  them  to  an  extent  of 
about  half  tlie  capital  required.  I  oeg  leave  to 
call  the  uheiiHon  of  gentlemen  to  tliefact  that  it  is 
the  goveniiiiept  which  is  vnder  the  necessity  to 
cons'tr-uct  th-e  road.  If  the  capitalists  of  the 
conidvi:  ore  luilling  to  come  forwaj'd  and  advance 
half  t/ie  amount  hecensary  for  this  great  enter- 
pn(--e,  the  goi-.ei-riment  is  doing  little  in  aiding  the 
Company  to  tlie  extent  of  fh^  other  half  by  way 
of  a  hail."  Again  ipnga  1911)—"//  ik  not  sup- 
posed thut  in  the.  first  instance  the  Company  will 
reim/n/rst  tM  interest  to  the  government;  it  icill 
reimburse  it  in  transportation.''''  Mr.  White 
said:  "/  under-take  to  say  that  not  a  cent  of 
these  adrnncen  will  ever  be  repaidy  nor  do  I  think 
j  it  desirable  thai  they  should  be,  as  this  road  is  to 
/w  the  highway  qf  fhe  nation.'" 

In  the  Senate  [see  Gongressional  GU)be, 
paiii*  2357.  od  vol.,  2d  session,  ^Vth  <.'on- 
^resp],  Hon.  Henry  Wilsiin,  from  Mass., 
said : 

•■  /  rjivf  itu  grudging  vote  in  giving  away  either 
innne'y  or  land.  1  would  sink  $H)0,OIH!,000  to 
ii'iilii  the  roaUy  and  do  it  most  cheeifully,  and 
'•:'i'ik  I  had  done  a  great  thing  for  my  country. 
^Vhat  are  $75  or  $100,000,000  in  opening  a 
raiboad  acivsx  the  central  regions  of  thi-f  con- 
Unenl.  that  shall  connect  tlte  people  of  Ihe  Atlantic 
and  I'acijic.  and  bind  us  together, f  Nothing.  As 
to  the  landf.  J  don't  grudge  l/ietn." 

The  report  of  Senator  Stewart,  from 
the  t'ommittee  on  the  Pacific  Railroad 
10  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.,  in  February, 
1871,  will  afford  one  illustration  of  tlie 
!ulvatitJiges  of  the  road  to  the  (Joveni 
men:  up  to  that  time.     He  savs; 


The  coet  uf  the  ovei-land  service  for  the 
whole  period,  from  the  acquieiiiou  of  our  Pacific 
coast  possessions  do^vn  to  the  completion  of  the 
Pacific  Railread,  was  over  |y^.OOO,(K)()  per  annum, 
and  this  cost  was  constantly  increas^inj^. 

■The  COS],  tiDce  the  completion  of  the  road, 
is  the  anuujil  inlcresl"  [which  iuciiidue  all  ihe 
hrauches— Ed.J  -  |;:i,y!>7,t^9— to  wliich  must  be 
added  ooe-half  the  chargei*  for  services  pci- 
forui^d  by  the  Compauy.  about  til,lfW.138  per 
annum,  making  a  lota!  annnal  espemliturc  of 
about  $5.00(1.1(1)0,  and  fhowiisfr  a  saving  of  at 
leai^t  $.i,0;;0,tJ0()  per  annum. 

*"Tliis  calculation  its  upon  the  basis  that  none 
of  the  interest  will  ever  he  repaid  to  the  United 
States  escept  what  is  paid  by  the  services,  and 
that  the  excBSs  of  inlei  est  advanced  overfreighta 
iy  a  total  loss. 

"  In  this  Btatement  no  accouui  is  made  of  the 
constant  de.-^trtiction  of  life  and  pih ate  property 
by  Indians,  of  the  large  amouuti*  of  moncv  paid 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ap  indemnity 
for  damages  by  Indians  to  property  in  the 
government  service  on  the  plains  under  tiif  act 
of  March  3,  1849,  of  the  incicased  mail  facilities. 
of  the  prevention  of  Indian  wars,  of  the  increas*! 
value  of  public  lands,  of  the  development  of  the 
coal  and  iron  mines  of  Wyoming,  and  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  Nevada  and  Utah,  of  the 
value  of  the  road  in  a  commercial  point  of  view 
in  utilizing  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  iu 
facilitating  trade  and  commerce  with  the  Pacific 
coast  and  Asia;  and.  above  all,  in  cementing 
the  Union,  and  furnishing  security  in  the  event 
of  foreign  \vars," 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  tliH  Pacific 
Railroad  to  the  Government,  and,  cin- 
sequently,  to  the  country  at  lartje,  are 
made  manifest  in  tlie  above  report. 

By  charter,  the  Government  exacted 
that,  the  company  should  complete  the 
road  by  1S7G  ;  but  by  almost  superhu- 
man exertion  it  was  completed  May  10, 
1869 —and  the  Government  will  have 
the  benefit  of  the  road  seven  years  be- 
fore tliH  company  were  compelled  to 
finish  it.  Now,  taking  no  account  of  the 
million:-^  the  Government  savt-d  during 
the  building  of  the  road — at  their  own 
figuren — and  the  saving  during  the 
seven  years  previous  to  1876  will  net 
the  Govern  meat  $21,000,000.  besides  pay- 
ing the  interest  on  the  whole  amount  of 
bonds. 

U  cost  the  Government,  before  the 
completion  of  tlie  Pacific  Railroad,  ac- 
cording toMr.  Sie-vart,  '■ovk-r  $8,000,000 
per  annum,  aa<t  this  cost  was  contstautty 
increasing."  How  fast  was  this  increase  ? 
Could  ii  be  leas  than  6  per  cent,  per  an- 
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num?  We  think  not !  Then,  by  taking 
6  per  cent,  as  a  basis  for  calculation,  the 
GroverDinent  will  have  saved,  previous 
to  1870,  in  the  seven  years  that  the  road 
was  tinished  before  the  companies  were 
required  to  complete  it,  Thiett  Mil- 
lions OP  Dollars.  This,  too,  after  the 
Government  pay  every  dollar  of  interest 
on  their  own  bonds,  issued  to  the  com- 
panieH  to  aid  the  construction  of  the 
road. 

SNOW  DIFPICri^TIES. 

The  Central  Pacific  Company  com- 
menced the  ei'Gction  of  snow-sheds,  at 
the  same  time  with  their  track-laying 
over  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  aud 
the  result  has  been  their  trains  have 
never  been  delayed  as  often  or  as  long 
as  on  many  roads  in  the  Eastern  States. 
The  depths  of  snow-fall  and  the  neces- 
sities for  snow-sheds  over  the  Sierras 
v/ere  knoum,  and  could  be  guarded 
against,  but  further  to  the  Eastward, 
over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  route 
of  the  TJuion  Pacific,  no  such  necessity 
for  protection  against  snow  was  thought 
to  exist.  However,  the  Uuion  Pacific 
Company  took,  as  it  was  thought  by  every 
body  at  the  time,  ample  precautious  to 
protect  their  cuts  from  the  drifting 
snow,  by  the  erection  of  snov<--fences 
aud  snow-sheds  at  every  exposed  point. 
The  winter  of  1871-2,  proved  to  be  one 
of  unusual,  unheard-of  severity.  The 
snow  caused  annoying  delays  to  passen- 
ger and  freight  traffic,  as  well  as  eo.'sting 
the  company  a  large  amount  ®f  laaoney, 
to  keep  the  road  0j)en.  ]3nt  the  lesson 
taught  was  a  good  oae  in  enabling  the 
Company  to  take  such  measures  as  were 
necessary  to  protect  their  road  against 
all  possible  contingencies  in  the  future, 
which  they  have  done  by  raising  their 
track  and  building  additional  snow  sheds 
ii.id  fences. 

18G0— 1870, 

The  States  and  Territories  on  the  line 
of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Eail- 
roads— or  immediately  tributary  to   it- 


contained  a  population  in  186U  of  only 
554,301,  with  132  miles  of  telegraph 
line  and  32  mdes  of  railway.  This 
same  scope  of  country  contained  a 
population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1870,  of  1,011  971,  and  it  is  now  encom- 
passed by  over  13,000  miles  of  telegraph 
lines  and  4,191  miles  of  i-ailroads,  com- 
pleted, and  many  more  in  progress,  in 
which  are  invested  the  enormous  ca])ital 
of  Three  JIundrcd  and  Sixty-Three  Millions 
Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Doll^ars. 
Should  we  add  to  the  above  the  im- 
mense amount  of  capital  invested  — 
within  the  same  ten  years — in  quartz 
mills,  smelting  furnac^es,  development 
of  mines,  and  other  resources  of  the 
country,  the  grand  total  would  be  truly 
astonishing. 

"SVhere,  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  buf- 
falo and  other  game  roamed  in  count- 
less thousands,  and  the  sav^ages  skulked 
in  the  canyons  and  secret  hiding-places 
where  they  could  pounce  out  unawares 
upon  the  emigrant— the  hardy  pioneer 
wiio  has  made  the  wilderness,  if  not 
"to  blossom  like  the  rose,"  a  safe  path- 
way for  the  present  generation,  by  lay- 
ing down  th"ir  lives  in  the  cause  of  ad- 
vancing civilization — now  are  to  be 
seen  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hardy 
emigrants,  with  their  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  domestic  animals,  and  the 
savages  are  among  the  things  that  have 
"moved  on." 

NOW  LET  us  REASON  TOGETHEB, 

O  ye  croakers !  in  view  of  the  above 
figures  about  the  everlasting  cry  con- 
ceruiug  our  "  Public  Domain,"  "rail- 
road land  grants,''  "gimng  away  the 
lands,"  "burning  shame,"  etc.,  etc. 
"Now,  by  the  Eternal !"  as  old  General 
Jackson  would  say,  we  would  lilce  to 
know  what  the  lands  would  be  worth 
without  a  railroad  V  Could  the  Govern- 
ment ever  sell  them  ?  Never.  It 
could  not  realize  as  much  from  a  mil- 
lion of  acres  as  it  would  cost  their  survey- 
ors and  land-agents  for  cigars  while 
looking  after  them.  When  the  Pacific 
road  commenced,    there   was  not  a  land 
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STEAMSHIP  COMPANY'S 

THROUOH  UMB  TO 

California,  Japan  and  China, 

HA    1' AN  AM  A   AXD   SAN  FRANCISCO 

Carryiug  MAILS,  PASSENGERS  and  FBEIGHT  to 

ASPINWALL. 

PANAMA,    PUNTA  ARENAS, 

SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA, 
ACAPULCO,  MANZANILLO,  MAZATLAN, 

-      AM)      - 

AND  THENCE 

To  YOKOHAMA,   HONG-KONG,   SHANGHAE, 
NAGASAKI  and  HIOOO, 

CONNECTINO    AT 

HONG-KONG,  •:»» «««««.  f«p«u.ftb.  CHINA  COAST  &  INDIA 

KX^O,    BT   CONNECTIXO    LIKES   OF   8TEAMEB8 

At  ASPINWALL-For  GBETTOWN,  SANTA  MARTHA, 
CABTHAGENA,  SAVANILLA,  PUEBTO  CABELI.O 
and  LA&UATBA. 
At  PANAMA  —For  Central  American  Ports  on  Pacific  Coait 
-aUATAQCIL,  CALLAO,  VALPARAISO,  and  Inter- 
mediate Ports  of  PEBU  and  CHILL 
At  SAN  FBANCIS .  0~For 
SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  OBESON.BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

ALASKA,  and  NOBTH  and  SOUTH  COAST  of 
CALIFORNIA. 

For  Rates  of  Passage,  Datoa  of  Deiiarture,  P;i«saf;o  Tickets,    or 
further  information,  ii]>]ily  jit  tiio  Office,  on  the 

Wharf,  Pier  42  North  Eiver,  foot  of  Canal  Street,  New  York. 
F.   R.    BABV,  Agrent, 

Or  1(,  S.  K.  IIOLMAN.  Acting  Agent.  Company's  Wharf,  cor.  First 
and  Hrannjin  Streets,  San  J-'raneisco. 
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AND  THB 

GREAT  OVERLAND  RAILROAD, 

IN     ALL    II^IZKS. 

The  Ursest  assortment  in  tbe  world,  on  EzhibitioD  and  sale  at  th« 

YO    SEMITE    GALLERY, 

No.  9  Montgomery  Street,  Lick  House, 

SAN    FRANCISCO.    CAL.. 

BV 

THOMAS  HOUSEWORTH  &  CO., 

LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
And  TICKET  AGENTS  for  the  travel  to 

vu  wmu  nwM  m  big  trees. 


Tourists  are  invited  to  visit  this  Establishm^t 

^^*Catalogues  of  Views  free  to  any  address.      Views  ef  any 
pan  of  the  Pacific  Coast  made  to  order. 


HON.   HORACE  F.  CLARK, 
PreHident  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railrodd  Company. 


office  in  Culurado,  Wyominor,  Montana, 
Utali,  or  Nevada,  and  only  one  or  two 
IQ  each  of  the  other  Statea  or  Territories. 
On  the  <)Llter  hand,  by  the  buildinj^  of 
the  rond,  many  millions  of  dollars  have 
already  f"und  their  way  into  the  Govern- 
ment coffers,  and  &ijust  double  the  xisxial 
price  per  acre.  The  Government  to-day 
stands  in  tlie  position  of  the  boy  who 
wanted  to  eat  his  apple,  sell  it,  and  then 
jret,  credit  for  giving  it  away.  O  gener- 
owity  ! 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Though  but  little  faith  was  at  first 
felt  in  the  succeesful  completion  of  this 
j^reat  railway,  no  one,  at  the  present  day, 
can   fail    to    appreciate  the   enterprise 


which  characterized  the  projjfref-a  and 
fiual  completion  of  this  road,  the  loncr- 
est  in  the  wojjd,  and  its  immense  value 
to  the  Government,  our  own  people,  and 
the  world  at  larjje. 

By  the  act  of  1862,  the  time  for  the 
completion  of  the  road  was  specified. 
The  utmost  limit  was  July  1,  1876. 

Tlie  first  contract  for  construction  on 
the  Union  Pacific  was  made  ia  August, 
1863,  l)Ut  various  confiictioir  inters  s'm 
connected  with  the  location  of  the  line 
delayed  its  proj^ress,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til the  5th  day  of  November,  1865,  that 
the  ceremony  of  breakintr  ground  was 
enacted  at  a  point  on  the  Missouri  river, 
near  Omaha,  Nel>. 

Mr.  George  Francis  Train,  in  his 
speech    on    the    occasion    of  breaking 


itrround,  ea  d  the  road  would  be  com- 
plated  in  five  years.  Old  Fo^y  could 
not  yetuudersiand  Youdj;  A!iit^ricfl,and, 
as  usual,  be  was  ridic.ult'd  for  tiie  re- 
uiark,  classed  as  a  dreamer  and  vision- 
ary enthusiast,  the  jrreater  ]>ortion  of 
rlie  people  l>elieviijtr  tliat  tlie  limited 
linie  would  fiud  the  road  unfitiislipd. 

Ir,  wHacniii/leted  to  Promontory  Point, 
i'l  XJ'uli — 1  084  m'les — in  three  years  six 
inordhs  and  ten  days.  By  arrHnfr**nient8 
v\iili  ilie  Ceutrnl  Pacific;  Railr^'ad  Com- 
pany, ibe  "  Uninn  "  n'litiqaished  46 
miles  of  joad  l'>  the  "  CVntral,"  leaving;  g 
its  entire  lenirth  1,03S  miles.  A  place  ' 
culled  Union  Junction,  six  inilf^  west  of 
Oirden,\vtiHrH  ilie  connf-ciion  is  made  at 
present,  has  I)een  decided  by  act  of  Con- 
ijress  to  be  ibe  profierj  unci  ion  between 
tlte  two  roads.  It  i*  i>ropr)wed  to  erect  a 
mammotli  botel  at  ibe  "  Junction  "  (see 
illustration),  wliicli  will  be  described 
hereafter. 

In  1864,  Omaha  contained  less  than 
3,000  population,  mostly  a  trading  peo- 
ple, and  the  railroad  company  were: 
compelled  to  create,  as  it  were,  almost 
everyibinir.  Slio))9  must  be  built,  forjres 
erected,  all  the  machinery  for  succeBS- 
fnl  work  muf-t  be  placed  in  position,  be- 
fore much  pro<rreB8 could  be  made  witb 
the  work.  Tliis  was  nccomplished  as 
speedily  as  circumstances  would  ])ermit, 
and  by  January,  ISCS,  40  miles  of  road 
had  been  constructed,  which  increased 
to  265  miles  duriutr  the  year;  and  in 
18GT,  285  mib-s  mnre  were  added,  niak- 
injj  a  to'al  of  550  miles  on  January  1, 
1868.  Fr.»mil)at  time  lor  ward  the  work 
was  prosecuted  wiUi  irrearlv  increased 
energy,  and  on  May  10,  1869,  tlie  road 
met  the  Central  Pacific  Railn)ad  at  Pro- 
montory Point,  Utali  Territory  — ■  tbe 
lapt  534  miles  havint;  been  built  in  a 
little  more  than  15  months,  beina-  an 
average  of  nearly  one  and  oue-fifth, 
miles  per  day. 

MATERIAL    USED,    AND    HOW  OBTAINED. 

Most  Americans  are  familiar  witb  tlie 
bietory  of  tlie  road,  yet  but  few  are 
aware  of  the  vast  a  :.ount  of  labor  per- 
formed, in  obtaining  the  material  witli 
which   to   construct    the    first    portion. 
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There  was  no  railroad  nearer  Oinalia 
than  150  miles  eastward,  and  over  this 
snacfl  all  the  material  purchased  ia  the 
Ei'itero  cities  ha'l  to  be  transported  by 
freiii-lii-teams  at  ruinous  prices.  The 
laborers  were,  in  most  caaew,  transported 
to  the  railroad  by  the  same  route  and 
means.  Even  the  enjriue,  of  70  horse 
power,  which  drives  the  machinery  at 
the  GuTiipany's  works  at  Omaha,  was 
conveyed  in  wajrons  from  Des  Moines, 
on  the  river  of  that  name  ;  that  beiiiff 
the  ouly  available  means  of  transporta- 
tion at  the  titae. 

For  six  hundred  miles  west  of  Omaha 
the  country  is  bare  of  lumber,  save  a 
limited  supply  of  cottonwnod,  on  ttie 
islands  in  and  ahmu-  the  Plafte  river, 
wholly  unfit  fnr  railroad  pnrpoeee.  East 
of  the  river  the  same  aspect  is  pre- 
sented, 8r>  that  tlie  ci>mpanv  were  com- 
pelled to  purchas-i  ties  cut  in  Michigan. 
Pean-*ylvauta,  and  New  Tork,  at  prices 
reacUiuit  $2  50  prr  tie.  We  miarlit  add 
that  the  supplies  neCfssary  to  teed  the 
vast  brnly  of  men  enaaijed  had  to  be 
purchased  in  the  East,  and  thus  tran- 
sp)rted.  In  less  than  a  year,  however, 
these  obstacles  bad  been  overcome,  and 
the  work  proceeded  at  much  less  ex- 
pense thereafter. 

THE  UNION    PACIFIC    RAILROAD    DEPOT. 

On  another  pag-e  will  be  found  a  beau- 
tiful 'llustration,  which  was  ent^raved 
expressly  for  the  Guide,  accompanied 
with  a  full  description. 

THE   LAND   DEPAKTMENT 

to  the  emigrant  must  be  of  more  inte- 
rest than  an  v  other.  O.  F.  Davis,  Esq.,  is 
the  ijjidd  Commidsiuiier,  wlmse  adver- 
tisement will  be  found  ou<»urTime  Table 
map. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Davis  that 
the  salfs  of  lands  in  his  department, 
mo-*tlv  t.)  actual  settlers,  from  AuguRt 
1,  1869,  to  AprU  1,  1873,  amounted  to  . 
703,437  acres,  for  which  he  received 
$3,008. 430. 31.  Pretty  good  for  33  months. 

TUE   TOWN   LOT   DEPAllTMBNT. 

Businessmen  who  are  seeking  a  good 


location  in  the  West,  where  ih^y  can 
procure  a  "  foothold  "  at  a  low  figme, 
make  a  good  living  from  the  start,  wnd 
"  grow  up  with  the  country,"  will  find 
this  department  of  unusual  import- 
ance. It  embraces  100  towns  between 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  Corinoe,  Utah. 
O.  F.  Davis,  Esq.,  has  charge  of  this  de- 
partment ;it  the  Land  Office,  Omaha. 

THE   COMP.\NY'S    WORKS. 

To  the  right,  on  the  lowland  fronting 
the  river,  the  company  h^ve  located 
their  principal  shopw  and  Ptorehuuses, 
Tliey  are  built  of  t)rick.  inliie  mont  sub- 
stantial form,  and  witli  the  out  buildings, 
lumlier  yard,  tracks,  etc.,  cover  about 
30  acres  of  ground.  The  master-mecha- 
nic of  the  road  is  I.  H.  Cnngden. 

THE    ROUND    HOUSE. 

This  building  is  one  anda-half  stories 
high,  of  brick,  with  tlie  *-sception  of 
five  stalls,  which  were  the  first  put  up 
tor  tlie  road,  and  are  built  of  wood. 
The  building  contains  twenty  stalls  in 
all,  and  is  undf^r  tlie  charge  of  James 
McConnell,  master-  mechanic  of  the 
Omaha  shops. 

MACHINE   6H0P. 

This  is  built  with  very  strong  walls, 
and  is  60x120  feet  in  size.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  all  the  new  and  most  im- 
proved machinery  which  is  necessary 
for  the  successful  working  at  all  the 
branches  of  car  and  locomotive  repairs 
or  car  construction.  Among  the  ma- 
chines may  Ije  seen  lathes  for  turning 
driving-wheels,  two  boring  mills  for 
boring  car-wlieels,  and  one  hydraulic 
press,  used  for  pressing  car-wheels  on 
their  axles. 

At  one  time  this  shop  presented  a 
lively  scene — when  850  sinewy  ui^q 
were  busily  engaged  in  manufacturing 
and  repairing  cars.  All  this  body  of 
men  were  then  connected  with  the  loco 
motive  department,  and  could  no  more 
than  keep  that  department  of  the  road 
in  repairs.  No  otiier  shops  on  the  line 
were  then  in  working  order,  excepting 
those  at  North  Platte.  Now,  the  fnrceis 
reduced,  as  the  company  are  abundantly 
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euppHed  wiib  cars  for  the  present  trade, 
and  the  men  are  scattered  along  the 
line,  forming'  the  working  force  of  other 
siiopa,  of  wiiicli  tlieie  are  many.  But 
during  this  great  rush,  they  were  con- 
gregated here,  and  the  machinery  was 
run  day  and  night.  As  many  as  eleven 
Inciimotives  were  on  the  sialls  under  re- 
pairs at  one  i'uae  ;  besides  that,  they 
were  turning  out  three  ireiglit  cars  per 
day,  one  passenger  car  per  month,  and 
one  baggage  car  per  week.  During  this 
time,  they  also  supplied  the  c^mtractors 
along  the  line  with  nf^eded  material, 
which  is  usually  manufactured  at  tlie 
company  shops.  The  wh"le  road,  in 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  Nortli  Platte 
Btalion,  drew  its  suppliesfrom  this  shop. 

THE  FOUNDRY. 
The  foundry  is  a  very  fine  structure, 
and  during  the  winter  of  18G8-9  150 
men  were  employed  there.  About  six- 
teen tons  of  castings  per  day  were 
turned  out,  consisting,  mostly,  of  col- 
umns and  pillars  for  the  new  shops 
buihiing  along  tlie  line.  The  hotels  in 
course  of  cnnetruction  for  the  company, 
at  the  different  eating  stations,  were 
large  rf'ceivers  of  lighter  columns  and 
pillars — nearly  every  hotel  being  built, 
in  part,  of  iron. 

BLACKSMITH   SHOP. 

Tliis  building  is  80x200  feet,  one 
story  and  a  half  high,  well  ventilated, 
and  supplied  witli  40  forges,  which, 
during  tbe  driving  time  spoken  of,  were 
all  employed,  144  men  being  at  work 
about  the  shop  and  around  the  40  tires. 
There  are  no  shops  superiorto  this,  and 
not  many  equal  to  it,  <>n  our  oldest  rail- 
roads. The  forges  are  a  curiosity  in 
their  way,  all  of  them  having  been  cast, 
at  the  company's  foundry,  after  a  design 
by  Mr.  CoDgden. 

THE   STOlta   ROOM. 

This  building  is  76x80  feet,  one  and 
a-hal  f  stories  high,  built  with  very 
heavy  walls. 

CAR    AND   PAINT    SHOP. 

The  car  shop  is  75x150  feet,  one  and 
a  half  stories  high,  with  a  wing40xl00 


feet.  The  paint  wliop,  which  might  be 
said  to  be  couuecied  witli  the  car  shop, 
is  30x121  feet.  The  capacity  of  the 
car  shop  is  four  box  cars  per  day,  one 
coach  per  month,  two  second-clase  pas- 
senger cars  or  two  mail  cars  during  the 
same  period. 

The  iumber-yai'd  is  capable  of  con- 
taining five  and  a-half  million  feet.  The 
lumber  used  in  constructing  the  cars  is 
mostly  oak  and  ash,  obtained  in  North- 
ern Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 
Ill  point  nf  nearness  of  finish,  strength 
of  build  and  size,  the  passenger  cars 
nianufactured  liere  are  unsurpassed  by 
any,  and  rivaled  by  few  manufactured 
elsewhere.  No  }>anof  ihecar  is  slighted, 
and, when  they  are  finished,  reflect  credit 
on  the  master  car-builder,  (ieorge  E. 
Stevens,  and  on  the  company,  who  so 
liberally  provide  for  the  ease  and  com- 
fort <if  the  passengers  who  patronize 
their  road.  At  one  time  900  men  were 
employed  in  this  department,  but  as  the 
company  became  better  supplied,  they 
reduced  the  force  employed  to  suit  their 
demands. 

The  painting  on  tbese  magnificent  car- 
riages is  equal  to  any  we  have  seen  else- 
where. It  is  the  exiiressrd  determina- 
tion of  the  Uni<)n  Paiific  Company  to 
provide  as  good  cars  and  coaches  for  the 
traveling  public,  in  st \  le  and  finish,  as 
those  of  any  Eastern  road.  They  rea- 
son, that  as  the  great  transcontinental 
railroad  is  the  longest  and  grandest  on 
the  continent,  its  rolling-stock  should  be 
equally  grand  and  magnificent.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  cars  already  manu- 
factured, they  will  achieve  their  desires. 
On  the  same  principle,  we  proposed  to 
make  our  Guide  Book  superior  to  any 
other.     Haven't  we  done  so  f 

BTATIONAKY  ENGINE.W^ATEINTaNK,  ETC. 

The  engine  which  furnishes  the  power 
necessary  to  drive  the  vast  amount  of 
machinery  in  these  shops  is  of  70  horse- 
power, and  is  a  model  of  symmetry  and 
finish.  Ii.  was  hauled  tn  its  present 
place  in  wagons  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
The  engine  house  is  flanked  by  the 
trunsf'-r  tables,  by  which  cars  are  moved 
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from  stall  to  Btall,  or  from  shop  to  shop, 
A  larjre  water  tauk,  capable  of  holding 
many  thousand  fjallona,  is  another  fea- 
ture ol  the  eatablisliinent.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  very  difti--iilc  for  the  moat 
zrratjius  fauli-findei"  lu  tiiid  scope  for  liis 
aruiaule  qualilies  while  waoderiiiif 
aruuud  tlw,  c-Hupany'a  shopa  at  Oma- 
ha. Here  alt^^o  are  nianufac'.uri-'d'  the 
"  Sreveus  Truck,"  invented  \>y  Car- 
master  SreveDs.  Thetie  trucks  are  of 
new  desij^n,  calculated  for  all  kinds  of 
cariii,  and  are  fa-^t  supersedinif  tlioise  now 
iu  use.  They  liave  been  placed  umh-r 
the  Pullman  car  in  many  inntances,  and 
give  perle^.t  eatisfactioQ.  Having;  thus 
tfiven  a  brief  description  of  the  road  and 
iis  woikinii;Sj  we  will  now  take  a  look 
at 

OiUAHA. 

Tliia  city  ia  situated  on  the  western 
l>auk  of  the  Miasouri  river,  on  a  sh>pe 
about  50  teet  above  high-water  mark, 
with  an  altitude  of  950  feet.  It  is  the 
present  termitiua  of  the  Union  ]'acific 
Railroad.  Population,  by  census  of  1870, 
16,083;  now  about  18,l;00. 

In  18o4, 1  he  Council  Bluffs  and  Nebras- 
ka Ferrv  Co.  purchased  iheliud  now  oc 
cupied  by  the  city,  and  erected  the  fust 
"  claim  house,"  afterwards  known  as 
t!ie  S'.  Nicholas.  About  thiti  time  the 
name  of  Omaha  was  given  to  the  place, 
and  a  few  squatters  local ed  here,  among 
whom  was  A.  D.  Jones,  now  one  of  the 
"  solid"  men  of  the  place.  In  the  fall  of 
that  year  he  received  the  appointinent 
of  Postmaster  for  the  place,  which  as 
yet  had  no  post-office.  As  Mr.  Jnnes 
was  one  of  the  moat  accommodating  of 
men,  he  improvised  a  poat-ofHce  by  using 
the  crown  of  his  hat  for  that  purpose. 
Few  letters  arrived,  therefore  the  "  old 
plug"  hat  answered  every  purpose. 
When  the  postmaster  met  one  of  his 
few  neighbors,  if  there  was  a  letter  for 
tiim,  off  came  tlie  hat  from  the  post- 
master's head,  while  he  fished  out  the 
missive  and  idaced  it  in  the  hands  of 
its  owner.  It  is  said  that  at  times,  when 
the  postmaster  was  on  the  prairie,  some 
expectant,    ausioud    individual    would 


chase  him  f(T  miles  until  ho  overtook 
the  traveling  post-office  and  received  bis 
letter.  "  Large  oaks  Irom  little  acorns 
grow,"  says  the  old  rhyme — 'tia  illus- 
trated in  this  case.  The  battered-hat 
post-office  has  given  place  to  a  firsr-clasa 
post-office, commensurate  with  the  future 
growth  of  the  city.  It  is  now  the  dis- 
tributing post  office,  an  1  employs  quite 
au  army  of  clerks,  besides  the  assistant 
poatmaster,  as  the  Omaha  people  are  a 
writing  and  reading  community. 

The  State  capital  was  first  located 
here,  but  was  removed  to  Lincoln  in 
1SG8.  Omaha,  though  tl;e  first  eetile- 
nient  made  in  Nel!ra---ka,  is  ayoung  city. 
Tlie  town  improved  steadily  nntd  1859, 
when  it  commenced  to  gain  very  rapidly. 
The  inaugurating  of  the  U.  P.  K.  R.  gave 
it  another  onward  impetus,  and  since 
then  the  growth  of  the  city  has  bneu 
almost  unparalleled.  There  are  many 
evi<iences  of  continued  prusperity  and 
tuture  greatnes^a.  Like  Council  Bhiflf-), 
it  has  a  large  area  of  fertile  territory 
tributary  ti>  it,  and  railroad  orsieamboat 
connections  in  every  <lirecnon. 

During"  the  la^c  >ear  Omaha  has  im- 
proved snhataniially,  although  real 
estate  and  rents  h'lve  declined — it  is  ail 
the  better  for  the  city.  The  govern- 
ment ia  erecting  a  large  post-office 
building,  using  a  very  fine  quality  of 
bluestone,  which,  when  completed,  will 
be  one  of  the  most  attractive  buildings 
in  the  city.  But  hy  far  the  largest  and 
moat  espenaive  building  is  one  to  be 
devoted  to  educational  purposes,  which 
ha^  been  several  years  in  building,  but  is 
now  nearly  completed.  It  stands  on  the 
Bite  of  the  Old  State  flou«e.  the  higiiest 
point  iu  the  city,  aud  ia  the  first  object 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  tlie 
traveler  on  approacliing  fmm  tlie  East, 
North,  or  South.  Its  ereciou  and  com- 
manding position  stand  lorth  as  a  fit- 
ting monument  to  attest  a  people's  in- 
telligence and  worth.  The  great  hotel 
enterpri-ie  we  understand  will  soon  lie 
comi)lettd  ;  we  hope  so,  for  if  Omaha 
needs  any  on",  thing  more  than  another, 
it  is  a  good  ho  •  1. 
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Tiie  daily  newspapers  at  Omaha  are 
tlie  ITcrald,  Democratic;  the  Tribune  and 
Repu'Jican,  and  the  Bee,  both  Republican. 
Each  ol"  the  above  publish  weeklies. 
Th^  re  is  also  a  German  and  a  Bohemian 
pap^^r,  both  weeklies.  The  AgricuUuralint^ 
monthly,  and  the  Sunbeam,  monthly. 
The  latter  is  devoted  to  the  temperance 
cause.  There  are  two  collegiate  insti- 
tutes and  convent  pclumla,  s^^vea  private 
and  six  public  schools,  iu  the  city.  There 
are  also  15  churcties,  five  banks,  and 
lir)'.e]«  "  till  yon  can't  rest."  Tht-re 
are  o3  manufact'iries  of  iniscellanefnis 
jroods,  several  distilleries,  six  breweriep, 
and  nearly  100  w holes'! le  and  retail 
merchants  wlio  esceed  $25,000  in  sales 
yearly.  There  are  also  several  very  ex- 
tensive lumber  dealers.  Here,  too,  will 
by  found 

G-  C,  HOBBY.  ESQ., 
Oeu.  News  Agent  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  who  will  supply  our  Guide, 
"  World,"  "  Hickman,"  and  in  lact  all 
our  publications,  either  wholesale  or 
mtail.  Dealers  on  the  line  of  the 
U.  P.  and  at  Omaha  should  order  of 
Hobby. 

The  traveler  can  reach  any  point  on 
the  Missouri  or  Mississippi  rivers,  north 
or  south,  by  steamboat,  during-  naviga- 
tion. 

OMAKA   EAKRACKS. 

The  barracks  werees'ablished  in  18GS, 
areei^htiu  numbt-r,  capable  of  accom- 
mudaiiuir  1,000  men.  Tliey  aresituaied 
about  tbree  miles  north  and  in  full 
view  of  the  city.  Katiiude,  40  dejy,  20 
niiu. ;  loniJ^itude,  90  deif.  fx-om  Green- 
wich. Ei^rlity  acres  of  land  are  held  j's 
reserved,  lhout;h  no  reservation  haa  yet 
been  declared  at  this  post.  There  is  an 
excellent  carriage-ri>ad  lo  tlie  barracks, 
and  the  ]>o*t  commander,  General  Pal- 
mer, h.is  cm-trucied  a  fine  diive  around 
them,  whicli  affords  pleasure  parties  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  witness  the 
dress-paraded  of"  the  boys  in  blue."  It 
is  a  favorite  resort  on  Sundays ;  the 
I'arade,  the  fine  drive,  and  improve- 
mnnta  around  the  place,  callinjr  out 
many  of  the  fashionable  i>]ea8ure-set-k- 


era  of  Omalia.  The  frrountis  iiave  been 
planted  with  shade-trees,  and  in  a  few 
years  it  will  become  ore  of  the  many 
pleasant  places  around  the  growing  city 
of  Ouialia. 

The  pf)st  iatlie  main  distributing  point 
for  all  trof)ps  aud  stores  (iewiiued  lor  the 
western  side  of  ilie  "  Big  Muddy."  'I'he 
barracUs  were  erected  tor  The  ])urpoe«  <if 
quartering  the  t  roups  during  the  winter 
season,  w  hen  their  eeivices  were  nut  re- 
quired on  th((  Plains,  anil  as  a  gener«l 
ren(ie7.vo(i8  tor  all  troops  detitiued  for 
tliat  quarter. 

In  the  first  volumes  of  the  Guide  we 
atteaip'ed  lo  give  tlie  names  of  tlie  offi- 
cers conauanding  eac'li  post  in  the  de- 
partment, Willi  the  names  and  number 
of  the  companies  under  their  conmiantl ; 
but  the  changes  are  eo  rapid  tbat  we 
have  found  it  impossible  to  keep  up  with 
them,  and  shall  discontinue  any  Jurther 
elTorie. 

RAILROADS. 

Beeides  the  Union  Pacific,  liiat  claims 
Omaha  as  llie  initial  point,  ihere  are 
two  other  lines, 

THE  OMAHA  AND  NOKTHWESTEKX  RAIL- 
WAY. 

This  company  was  chartered  under 
the  general  rHilv>ayaer — giving  to  any 
C(nnpany  l.avjug  ten  mih  a  of  load  com- 
pleted by  the  lotb  of  February,  1870, 
two  thousand  aires  of  land  to  every 
mile  of  road,  not  exceeding  fifiy  miles. 
The  Omaha  and  Koribwestein  com- 
plied with  said  act,  and  liave  c(jmpleled 
at  the  prtsef.t  time  20  miles  of  road,  ex- 
lending  to  Blair,  where  it  c>  nnects  with 
the  S!<iux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad.  It 
is  said  tbe  C'tDfiany  wiil  speedily  con- 
tinue the  road  to  the  nnmth  of  the  Nio- 
brara river,  with  a  vievv  of  extending  at 
some  future  time  to  Fort  Berthold,  ou 
the  Missouri  river. 

The  course  of  the  rnad  is  five  miles 
up  the  Missouri  river  valley,  tiien  north- 
west to  the  valley  of  the  Papillioo, 
ihence  to  tt^e  Elkhorn  river,  and  up  the 
Elkhorn  valley  to  the  mouth,  of  the  Nio- 
brara. 
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THE  OMAHA  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  KAIL- 
WAY. 

This  company  was  chartered  under 
the  sreneral  railway  act,  bavinjjf  com- 
pleted their  first  ten  miles  of  road  be- 
fore the  13ih  of  Fel)raary,  1870.  Its 
c  (iirse  is  al^mt  sis  (uUhs  dowu  tlin  Mis- 
souri rivMf  valley,  till  very  near  the 
moutli  ot  the  Platre,  then  up  the  Platte 
to  a  point  jast  above  the  mouth  of  Salt 
Creek  and  near  Ashland,  where  it, 
crojtses  the  Plaite  and  runs  southwesr- 
erly  to  Lincoln,  the  capital  of  Nebrafka, 
67  miles  distant. 

Owintr  to  local  difF-r^-nces  existing  b-^- 
tween  the  cities  of  Oiuaiia  and  Council 
Bluffs,  erowinor  out  o(  the  location  of 
the  terminus  of  tlie  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, a  niovetiient  is  nowbeiog  made 
by  the  Oiuaha  people,  in  connection 
with  CAoitalisrs  in  St.  Louis,  to  build 
about  80  miles  of  r.»ad  on  the  west  side 
of  tlie  Missouri — a  }ink  which  will  af- 
ford another  throuirh  line  from  Omaha 
via  Linc'dn,  Atcliison,  and  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis  and  tiie  Etst. 

Befr)re  leavintj  Omaha,  be  sure  and 
secure  your  tickets  in  one  of  the  Palace 
SLEEPIN&  Cars  that  accompany  all 
Ihrougfh  trains,  and  you  will  thereby  in- 
snre  an  opportunity  for  a  refreshing- 
sleep,  a-*  well  as  a  jml'ice  by  niijht  and 
(lay.  This,  however,  cisr.s  an  extra  fee. 
(See  Time  Table  map  for  prices.)  But 
as  all  cannot  afford  to  ride  in  Palace 
Cars,  '"do  the  next  best  thing,"  and 
secure — pre-empt  i  f  you  pleane — the  best 
s^at  yoii  can,  and  prepare  to  be  as  happy 
as  you  kn')w  liow. 

There  is  no  longfer  any  necessity  of 
piircha^inji;  provisions  to  take  alonjj,  as 
the  meals  are  good  ;  chari/es,  from  75 
cenrs  to  $1  00  curroicy.  The  eatingr- 
liousesare  numerous,  and  the  accommo- 
diti'ins  at  ail  the  principal  atatiuns  for 
all  tliose  who  wish  to  "  stop  over  "  a  day 
or  tW'>  are  ample  ;  charges,  from  $3  to 
$4  per  day. 
ONE    WORD  MOKE,   AND    WE   AKE   GPP  ! 

As  you  are  about  to  leave  the  busy 
hum  and  ceaseless  bustle  of  the  city  for 
the  broad-sweeping  plains,  the  barren 


patches  of  desert,  and  the  grand  old 
mountain-»— f')rall  these  varied  fearures 
of  the  earth's  surface  will  be  encountered 
befor-^  w'l  ri-acii  the  P-icific  coast — lay 
aside  all  city  p^eju^iic^s  and  ways  for 
the  time  ;  leave  thetn  in  Omaha,  and  for 
once  be  Hat'ival  while  aui'-ng  nature's 
loveliest  and  grandest  creations.  Hav- 
ing done  thin,  ynu  will  be  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  trip — lo  appreciate  the  scenes 
which  will  rise  before  you. 

But,  flftoye  a?^,  forget  everything  but 
the  journey — and  in  this  cons'sis  the 
secret  of  having  a  good  time  g.-nerally. 

The  bell  riui^s — the  whi^t^e  shrieks — 
all  ready— ■' Jill  aljoard  " — aa<i  wy  puss 
ahmg  through  the  suburbs  of  the  town 
for  ai'out  f'lur  miles.  wh»-u  w.*  pass 

SUMMIT  SIttlN'G  (A  Flae  Station), 

witiianaltitu'le  <,f  1,142  feet.  Six  miles 
beyond  we  ariive  at 

«IL,L,3l(>ltE, 

ten  miles  from  Omaha.  \V<-  are  descend- 
ing rapidly.     Eievaiion,  976  feet. 

The  country  around  this  si  at  ion  i-i  rich 
prairie  land,  well  cultiva  ed.  ,V  small 
cluster  of  buildings  is  neHrihe  road; 
the  statiou  is  of  little  importanc.-,  merely 
for  local  accommodation.  Five  miles 
beyond  we  come  to 

PAPIIiLION    (Pap-e-o). 

Elevation,  972  fetit.  Tlie  sa  i  m  is  on 
the  east  side  of  Papilli-m  river,  jv  iiar- 
ro.v  stream  of  some  50  mile.-t  iti  lengtii, 
which,  running  southward,  etnptiesinto 
Elkhorn  river,  a  few  miles  below  the 
station.  The  bridge  over  the  ntream  is 
a  very  substantial  wooden  stnictHre. 
This  place,  since  our  last  note  concern- 
ing it,  has  fully  doutiled  its  population, 
and  evidences  of  thriti  appear  on  every 
hand. 

ELKHORN. 

This  station  has  impr  -ved  very  much 
during  the  last  year.  It  is  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  Eikboru  river.  14  miles 
beyond  the  last  named,  and  of  more  im- 
portance in  point  of  freight  traffic — it 
being  the  outlet  of  Elkhorn  river  valley. 
Its  elevation  is  1.150  feet. 

Five  miies  after  leaving  the  staii'>n, 
we  cross  Elkhorn  river,  a  stream  of  about 
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300  milt-a  in  iengrth.  It  rises  amonsf  the 
bills  of  tlie  divide,  near  where  the  head- 
waters of  Niobrara  river  rise  and  wend 
their  way  toward  tlieir  final  d^^stination, 
the  Missouri.  The  courfie  of  Eikliorn 
creek,  or  river,  ia  east  of  south.  It  in 
one  of  the  fesv  sireaiiia  in  this  part  puit- 
able  for  mill  purp<ises,  and  ])0S8f-si-ea 
iimny  excellent  mill  sitefl  alony;  iia 
court-e.  The  vhIIov  of  this  prream  nvt-r- 
ajfira  about  8  milea  in  width,  and  ia  of 
the  best  quality  of  farminij  land.  It  is 
settled  by  (rermana  for  over  lOOmiVs  in 
length  from  its  junction  v  itb  tlie  Platte 
river.  At  this  station,  both  freijjlit  and 
pa^aenfjer  trains  Bto[)  ;  thi^  pasannyer 
traiaa  only  f'>r  a  few  minutes.  S'-veral 
varieties  <'f  fislt  are  found  in  the  stream  ; 
tlie  pickerel  heiuof  au'onp;-  the  nui.uber, 
and  very  ]tlenty,  Tlie  butlalo  fish,  pike, 
CHt,  and  several  other  kiudn  are  caufjlit 
in  ''reat  nuniliers.  Wild  turkey  on  the 
plains,  auil  aiuontif  tlie  low  bills,  alonyf 
witb  deer  and  auielope,  afford  sp  nt  and 
eKcitenient  for  tlie  hunter.  Tue  river 
swarms  with  ducks  and  frfpse  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  that  c  ^me  here  to 
ne-t  and  feed.  The  naiurnl  thrift  of 
tlie  Gerinun  is  manifested  in  his  well- 
conflucted  Jarms,  comtortable  house'*, 
surrounded  by  prowinif  orchards  and 
welltliled  gardens.  There  is  nu  plea- 
santer  valley  in  Nebraska  tlum  ihi-*,  ov 
one  where  the  traveller  will  tin  i  a  belter 
field  for  observiniT  the  rajiid  ^Towih 
and  great  natural  res-turcesof  the  North- 
west ;  aud  sliould  he  cuo^ipe  to  pafS  a 
week  or  more  in  huntintf  and  fishinir, 
be  will  find  ample  spurt  and  a  hospi- 
table bomn  with  almost  any  of  the  Ger- 
maa  settlers. 

VALLEY. 

A  score  of  new  buiMinpfs  evidences 
the  improvements.  Klevation.  1.120 
feet.  The  Platte  river  hills  can  be  reen 
in  the  diatance,  but  a  few  miles  a-vay, 
in  a  pouthwesierly  rirection.  Between 
Valley  aiid  Fremont  we  catch  the  first 
view  of  the  Platte  river  to  the  left. 

FREMONT. 

Twi-lre  miles  after  Laving  Valley  we 


enme  to  Fremont,  the  county-seat  <jf 
Dodge  County,  Nebraska.  ElevtTion, 
1,176  feet.  It  is  a  telegraph  and  regular 
eatintr-Btati<tn.  Here  is  one  of  the  best 
eating-bouses  on  the  wlmle  line,  ke})t  in 
one  of  tjie  railroad  company's  suhstan- 
lial  buildings.  The  town  is  situated 
ah  'Ut  titree  milea  from  Platte  river, 
and  couiains  a  population  of  about  3.500 
}>eop|e.  The  company  have,  be-ides 
their  excellent  de|iot  at  this  station,  a 
round  house  with  six  stalls.  Tiie  pub- 
lic buildings  includt!  a  jail  and  court- 
house (both  very  necepsary,  ihoujrh  more 
useful  tiian  ornamental),  7  churches,  and 
some  fine  school-houses.  Three  years 
ago  we  paid:  "It  was  a  thriving  place  in 
the  midst  of  a  beautiful  country."  Now 
it  is  a  cilt/  of  no  me:in  pretentions. 
Within  Ihe  past  three  years  there  has 
been  bttilt  nearly  seven  hundred  dwdling 
houses,  with  stores  of  all  kinds  ia  pro- 
portion. 'J'he  "  be:iutilul  country  "  has 
been  taken  up  and  occupied  by  thrifty 
farmers,  who  are  reaping  an  abundant 
reward  for  their  labor. 

The  TrUnine  and  the  Hf.rnld,  both 
weekly  newspapers,  ably  represent  this 
thrifty  town. 

The  Si  .ux  City  and  Pacific  II.  R.  con- 
nects hero  with  the  U.P..als oconneraing 
at  St.  John,  Iowa,  with  the  C.  &  N.  W. 
R.  R.,  aud  it  is  claimed  the  rou'e  ja  33 
niileti  shorter  to  Citicairo  than  vid  Oma- 
ha. But  we  do  not  know  of  any  through 
travel  ever  going  thia  route,  and  judge 
the  local  travel  to  be  its  sole  support. 

THE   PLATTE   RIVER. 

We  are  "now  going  up  the  Platte," 
and  lor  many  miles  we  shall  ])ass closely 
along  its  north  bank  ;  at  other  times,  the 
coarse  of  the  river  can  nnly  be  traced  by 
thelimber  growingon  lis  banks.  Br  ad 
plains  are  the  principal  features,  skirted 
in  places  with  low  abrupt  hills,  wiiich 
here  in  this  level  country  rise  t>  the 
dii>nity  f)f  "  bluff-f.'' 

It  would  never  do  to  omit  a  deRcrip- 
tion  of  this  famous  stream,  up  the  banks 
of  which  BO  many  emiirranig  toiled  in 
the  "Whoa  haw  "  times,  from  1850  to 
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the  time  when  the  railroad  destroyed 
Othello's  occu|iaLion.  IIdw  many  blows 
from  the  butt  of  the  ox-whip  have  fall- 
en on  the  sides  of  the  patient  oxen  as 
they  toiled  along,  hauling  the  ponderous 
wagons  of  the  freighters,  cr  the  ligliter 
vehicles  of  the  emigrant  ?  How  often 
the  sharp  ring  of  the"popper"  aroused 
the  timid  hare  or  graceful  antelope, 
and  frightened  tticm  away  from  their 
morning  meal  of  waving  grass  V  How 
many  tremendous  jaw-breaking  oaths 
fell  "from  the  lips  of  the  "bull-whack- 
ers "  during  that  period,  we  will 
not  even  guess  at;  but  pious  divines 
tell  us  that  there  is  a  statstician  wh> 
has  kept  a  record  of  all  such  expletives ; 
to  that  authority  we  refer  our  readers, 
who  arc  fond  of  figures.  Once  in  a 
while,  too,  the  traveler  will  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  lone  grave,  marked 
by  a  rude  headboard,  on  these 
plains;  and  has  he  lime  and  skill 
lo  decipher  the  old  and  time  stain- 
ed hieroglyphics  with  which  it  is  deco- 
rated, he  will  learn  that  it  marks  the 
last  resting  place  of  some  emigrant  or 
freighter,  who,  overcome  by  sickness, 
laid  down  here  and  gave  up  t!u.' fainting 
spirit  to  the  care  of  Him  who  gave  i'  ; 
or,  perchance,  he  will  learn  that  th;; 
tenant  of  this  rentless  house  fell  whlK; 
defending  his  wife  and  children  from 
the  savage  Indians,  who  attacked  llie 
train  in  the  gray  dawn  or  darker  night. 
There  is  a  sad,  brief  history  connec'.- 
ed  with  each,  told  to  the  passerby, 
mayhap  in  rude  lines,  pos^^ibly  by  the 
broken  arrow  or  how,  rudely  drawn  <m 
the  mniildijring  head-board.  However 
rude  or  rough  the  early  emigrants  mny 
have  been,  it  ciin  never  be  charged  to 
them  that  they  neglected  the  sick  or 
dead  within  their  train.  The  sick  were 
tenderly  nursed  by  brave,  gentle  wo- 
men, and  the  dead  decently  buried,  and 
their  graves  marked  by  the  men  who 
had  shared  with  them  the  perils  of  the 
trip.  Those  were  days,  and  theseplains 
the  place  that  tried  men's  mettle;  and 
here  the  western  frontiersman  shone  su- 
perior to  all  others  who  ventured  to 
cross  the  "  vast  d(*serl  "  which  stretch- 


ed its  unknown  breadth  between  him 
and  the  land  of  his  desires.  Brave,  cnnl 
and  wary  as  the  savage,  with  his  uner- 
ring rifle  on  his  arm,  he  was  more  than 
a  match  for  any  red  devil  he  might  en- 
counter. Patient  under  adversity,  fer- 
tile in  resources,  he  was  an  invaluable 
aid  at  all  limes;  a  true  friend,  and  bitur 
foe.  This  type  of  peo])le  is  fast  passing 
away.  'Ihe  change  wrought  within  the 
last  few  years  has  robbed  the  plains  of 
its  most  attractive  feature — lo  those 
who  are  far  away  from  the  .-ccne— the 
emigrant  train.  Once,  the  south  bank 
of  the  Platte  was  one  broad  Ihnrnugh- 
fare,  whereon  the  long  trains  of  the 
ehiigrants,  with  their  white-cuvered 
wagtms,  could  be  seen  stretching  away 
for  many  miles  in  an  almost  unbroken 
chain.  Now,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
same  river,  in  almost  full  view  of  the 
"eld  emigrant  road,"  the  cars  are  bear- 
ing the  friight  and  passengers  rapidly 
westward,  while  the  oxen  that  used  to 
toil  so  wearily  along  this  route,  have 
been  transformed  into  "western  veal  " 
to  tickle  the  palates  of  those  pa.ssengcrs, 
or  else,  like  Tiny  Tim,  they  have  been 
compelled  to  "  move  on  "  to  S'  me  new 
fields  of  labor. 

To  give  someidcaof  Ihegreatamount 
ff  freighting  done  on  th(se  plains,  we  I 
present  a  few  figures,  which  were  taken  i 
from  the  books  of  freighting  firms 
in  Atchison,  Kansas.  In  1805,  this 
place  was  the  principal  point  on 
the  M'ssouri  river,  from  which 
freight  was  forwarded  to  ilie  Gnat 
West,  including  Colorado,  Uuih,  Mon- 
tana, &c.  There  was  loadtd  at  this 
place,  4,480  wagons,  drawn  by  7, .310 
mules,  and  29,720  oxen.  To  control  and 
drive  these  trains,  an  army  of  Ti.tilO  men 
was  emjiloyed.  The  freight  taken  by 
these  trains  amonnted  to  27,000  tons. 
Add  to  these  authenticated  accounts, 
the  estimated  businessof  the  other  ship- 
ping points,  and  the  amount  is  some- 
what astounding.  Competent  authority 
estimated  the  amount  of  freight  shipped 
during  that  season  from  Kansas  City, 
Leavenworth,  St.  J'le,  Omaha  and 
Plattsmonth.  a'^bein;;  fully  equal,  if  not 
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superior  to  that  shipped  from  Atchi- 
son, with  a  corresponding  number  of 
wagons,  men,  mules  and  oxen.  Assum- 
ing these  estimates  to  be  correct,  we 
have  this  result:  During  1865,  there 
were  employed  in  this  business,  8,960 
wagons,  14,620  mules,  59,440  cattle,  and 
11,220  men,  who  moved  to  its  destina- 
tion, 54,000  tons  of  freight.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  enormous  sum  of  $7,289,- 
yOO  was  invested  in  teams  and  wagons 
alone. 

But  to  return  to  the  river,  and  leave 
facts  and  figures  forsomething  more  in- 
teresting. "But,"  says  the  reader,  "ain't 
the  Platle  river  a  fact?'  Not  much  o£ 
one,  frequently,  for  at  times,  after  you 
pass  above  Julesburg,  there  is  more 
fancy  than  fact  in  thcstreams.  In  18G3, 
teamsters  were  obliged  to  excavate 
pits  in  the  sand  of  the  river-bud, 
before  they  could  tind  water  enough  to 
water  their  stock.  Again,  although  the 
main  stream  looks  like  a  mighty  river, 
broad  and  majestic,  it  is  as  deceiving  as 
the  ''make  up"  of  a  fashionable  woman 
of  to-day.  The  river  looks  broad  and 
deep;  try  it,  and  you  find  that  your  feet 
touches  the  treacherous  sand  ere  your 
instep  is  under  water.  There's  a  nice 
place,  where  the  water  appears  to  be 
rippling  along  over  a  smooth  bottom, 
close  to  the  surface ;  try  thit,  and  in  you 
go,  over  your  head  in  water,  thick  with 
yellowish  sand.  You  don't  like  thePlaLte 
DPetty  well  when  you  examine  it  in  this 
manner  ;  neither  do  the  old  teamsters 
speak  well  of  this  broad  western  river. 
The  eliannel  is  continually  shifting, 
caused  by  the  vast  quantities  of  sand 
which  are  continually  tloating  down  its 
muddy  tide.  The  sand  is  very  treacher- 
ous, too,  and  woe  to  the  unlucky  wight 
who  attempts  tocross  thisstream  before 
he  has  become  acquintcd  wifh  tlie  fords. 
Indeed,  he  ought  to  be  introduced  to  the 
river  and  all  its  branches  before  he  under- 
takes the  perilous  task.  If  anything  goes 
wrong,  and  the  train  comes  to  a  stop, 
down  it  sinks  in  the  yielding  quick- 
sand, unti  1  the  wagons,  are  so  tirmly  bed- 
ded that  it  requires  more  than  double  the 
original  force  to  pull  them  out ;  and  often 


they  must  be  unkiaded  to  prevent  the 
united  teams  from  pulling  them  to  pieces, 
while  trying  to  hft  the  load  and  wagon 
from  the  sandy  bed.  The  stream  is  gen- 
erally very  shallow  during  the  fall  and 
winter ;  in  many  places  no  more  than  six 
or  eight  incties  in  depth,  over  the  whole 
width  of  the  stream.  Nunierous  small 
islands,  and  some  quite  large  are  seen 
while  passing  along,  which  will  be 
noticed  in  their  proper  place. 

From  Omaha  to  the  Platte  river,  the 
course  of  ihe  road  is  southerly,  until  it 
nears  the  river,  when  it  turns  to  the 
west,  forming,  as  it  wiax',  an  immense 
elbow.  Thence,  along  the  valley,  fol- 
lowing the  river,  it  runs  to  Kearney, 
with  a  slight  southerly  depression  of  its 
westerly  course;  but  from  thence  to  the 
X  orth  Platte,  it  reco  vers  the  lost  ground, 
and  at  this  point  is  nearly  due  west  from 
Fremont,  the  first  point  where  the  road 
reaches  the  river.  That  is  as  far  as 
we  will  trace  the  course  of  the  road  at 
present.  ^ 

The  first  view  of  tlie  Platte  valley  is 
impressive,  and  shonld  the  traveler 
chance  to  behold  it  for  t  e  first  time  in 
the  spring  or  early  summer,  it  is  then 
very  beautiful ;  should  he  behold  it  for 
the  first  time  when  Ihe  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer's sun  has  parched  the  plains,  it  may 
not  seem  inviting,  its  beauty  may  be 
gone,  but  its  majestic  gnmdness  still 
remains.  The  eye  almost  tires  in  search- 
ing for  the  boundary  of  this  vast  ex- 
panse, and  longs  to  behold  some  rude 
mountain  peak  in  the  distance,  as  proof 
tiiat  the  horizon  is  not  the  girdle  that 
encircles  this  valley.  "When  one  gazes 
on  mountain  peaks  and  dismal  gorges, 
on  foaming  cataracts  and  mountain  tor- 
rents, the  mind  is  filled  with  awe  and 
wonder,  perhaps  fear  oi  llim  who  hath 
created  these  grand  and  sublime  won- 
ders. —  On  the  other  hand,  these 
lovely  plains  and  smiling  valleys  — 
clothed  in  verdure,  and  deckstd  with 
flowers — fill  the  raind  with  love  and 
veneration  for  their  Creator,  leaving  on 
his  heart  the  impression  of  a  joy  and 
beauty  which  shall  last  forever. 

Though    we    have   stated    that    th6 
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Platie  river  was  not  a  reliable  fact,  we 
did  iiDt  exacily  mean  it  in  that  sonse. 
It  lias  not  dosm  muclt  for  navigation, 
neither  will  it,  yet  it  drains  tlie  waters 
of  a  vast  scope  of  country,  thereby  ren- 
dering the  vast  valleys  fertile,  ana  fur- 
nishing almost  namberiess  acres,  which 
now  await  bat  the  adveut  of  the  hardy 
and  industrious  pioneer,  lo  place  theia 
in  the  front  rank  of  grain  prcKlucing 
countries.  The  average  widtii  uf  the 
river,  from  where  it  empties  into  the 
Missouri  to  the  junction  of  the  i>tortli 
and  youth  Fuiks,  is  not  far  from  three 
fourths  of  a  mile;  its  average  depth 
about  six  incJies.  It  is  unnavigable  for 
anything  but  a  shiugie,  even  in  its 
highest  stage.  In  the  months  of  Sep- 
temoer  aiid  Octobt  r,  the  river  is  at 
its  lowest  stage.  The  water  is  of  the 
same  muddy  color  that  character Lzes 
the  Mis>.ouri  river,  caused  by  the  quick- 
sand bott(uu. 

The  lands  lying  along  this  river,  be- 
longing to  the  U.  P.  U.  H.,  are  now  in 
the  market,  and  the  company  are  offer- 
ing liberal  terms  and  ^ireat  inducements 
to  settlers.  Most  of  the  hind  is  as  fine 
agricultural  and  grazing  land  as  can  be 
found  in  any  section  of  the  Xorihwest. 
Should  It  be  deemed  neccNS;iry  to  irri- 
gate these  plains,  as  some  ar-„'  inciincd 
to  think  is  the  case,  there  is  plenty  <if 
fall  in  either  fork,  or  in  the  main  river, 
tor  the  purpose,  and  during  the  montlis 
when  irriirati<m  is  required,  there  is 
plenty  ot  water  tor  thai  purpose,  com- 
ing from  the  melting  snow  on  tiic  moun- 
tains. Ditches  could  be  iexi  from 
either  stream  and  over  the  plains  at  lit- 
tle expense.  Many,  however,  claim 
that  in  ordinary  seasons,  irrigation  is 
unnecessary.  \Ve  now  return  to  the 
road  and  the  stations. 

Seven   miles  west    of   Fremont,    is   a 
new  station  ot  but  little  importance. 
Eight  miles  further,  and  we  arrive  at 
bto&th:  bewd, 

A  telegraph  and  pacsengerstation.  Ele- 
vation. 1,259  k?t.  This  is  a  thriving 
town  of  some  4GG  mhabitints,  situated 


near  the  river  bank,  and  surrou'ided  by 
a  fine  Jigricultural  country,  wuere  luxu- 
riant crops  of  corn  give  evidence  of  the 
teriility  of  the  soil.  For  a  few  miles  we 
ride  nearer  the  river's  bank  than  at  any 
point  between  Fremont  and  North 
Platte,  'fhe  south  bank  of  the  Platte 
is  lined  with  limber,  uifreily  cotton  wood, 
wiiich  presents  a  beautiful  appeai-anoe, 
and  suggests  iho  feasibi  iiy  ot  raiding 
timtKT  la  pnH"u.sion  on  (luse  plains. 

RODGERS. 

This  is  a  new  staiion,  and  apparently 
one  of  promise.  Ic  is  7  miles  webC  ot  ibe 
Bead,  aud  7  east  ol 

SCIIUYLEK.. 

TliLi  town  in  liie  county-seat  of  Col- 
fax  county,  c^ataittiag  at,  the  present 
tiiae  about  600  iauabitaats,  and  ra[>idly 
improving.  It  has  5  churches,  3  very 
^ood  hotels,  with  cuurt-huuse,  jail, 
Bchool-houbcs,  <r:Ec.,  etc.  It  is  the  iirat 
station,  goiug  west,  where  CAttle  are 
loaded  into  the  cara,  aad  shipjjed  t* 
Eastern  niarketn.  Tue  railroad  com- 
pauy  haveerectt-d  numerous  cattle  pens 
and  shuies  near  the  station  io  accom- 
modate tiiis  increat-icg  businesi*-  A 
bridge  over  the  Pititie  river,  two  mili-s 
Hiuth  ot  the  station,  i.s  now  in  course  *'t 
erec:i>m,  which  will  center  at  tills  town 
a  large  amount  of  business  from  the 
aoutli  side  of  the  river.  TUe  country 
appeals  to  be  UQchanged — preaeuiiii^r 
the  same  general  appearance  as  that 
through  whieu  we  have  paesed.  Eight 
miles  from  Schuyler  we  reach 

RICHLAND, 
a   nevT   and    uainiporcant    flag-statioo, 
ninety-two  miles  from  Omaha,  and   l(i 
miles  trom  Schuyler,  we  arrive  at 

COLUMBUS. 
Elevation,  1,4^^  feet.  The towacorilaiQa 
about  1.500  inaabitatita,  3  banks,  1 
wet^fcly  uewspap^r,  the  Platte  Journal, 
6  cliurches,  go  -d  scliotila,  and  several 
hni«U  and  eatiii'r-houses.  It  iS  ih« 
(■<niiity-Beat  of  Platte  county, and  it*  call- 
ed tty  G^ioriie  Francis  Train  ib«  gff>- 
i*raphicai  ceu!rer  of  the  United  S'»  t-8. 
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He  advocated  the  propoeitinn  tliat  ibe 
government  buildinirs  should  be  located 
liere,  and  the  capitfd  removed  ff'in 
Waahintftnn  to  this  point.  Probabl; , 
when  Georqe  is  elected  President  in  1876, 
he  will  carry  ont  tbe  idea,  and  we  shall 
behold  the  cajiital  of  the  Uuion  locait-d 
ill  ihe  ccutf-r  of  the  public  domain.  At 
one  iiTne  this  was  a  very  busy  place  ; 
large  a  n'^un's  of  government  corn  being 
sLipped  t.>  iliis  point  bv  rail  ia  July  and 
August  of  '67.  Over  10,000,000  of  pounds 
were  re-shipped  on  wagons  from  this 
point  to  Laramie  and  the  government 
]>o8ts  and  caiups  in  the  Powder  river 
country.  Tbia  was  tlie  first  govern- 
ment shipment  of  freight  over  the 
Union  Pacific  Kailroad. 

Numerous  pnj-xted  railroads  are  in 
contemplatinn,  aud  we  think  that  Co- 
lumbus is  oue  of  tiie  best  towns  in  the 
State.  Present  and  luture  prospects  are 
bright. 

Soon  after  leaving  CohtmbaB,  we  cross 
Loup  Fork  on  a  fine  wooden  bridge, 
conetructed  in  a  substantial  manner. 
This  Si  ream  rise-  75  miles  northeast  of 
North  Platte  City,  and  runs  through  a. 
fine  farming  eonntry,  until  it  unites  with 
the  Platte.  Plenty  of  fish  of  various 
kinds  are  found  in  the  stream  and  its 
almosf,  innumerable  tributaries.  These 
little  streams  w-ater  a  section  of  country 
unsurpassed  in  fertility  and  agricultu- 
ral resources,  Game  in  abundance  ia 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Loup,  con- 
sisting of  deer,  antelope,  turkeyp,  and 
prairie  chickens,  while  the  streams 
abound  in  ducks  and  geese. 

JACKSsOX  CA  Flaer  Station), 

between  Columbus  and  Silver  creek. 
After  leaving  Jackson,  we  cross  Silver 
creek,  and  arrive  s  t 

SILVER  CEEEK.  STATION. 

We  notice  new  buildings  iu  every  di- 
rection, and  substantial  evidences  of 
thrift  on  every  hand.  Elevation,  1,534 
feet.  North  of  this  point  lies  the 
Pawnee  Indian  Eeservation.  This  place 
is  17  miles  from  ColnmbuB,and  13  miles 
ea&t  of 


CLARK'S  STATION, 

named  in  honor  of  the  present  superin- 
tendent of  the  Eastern  Division.  No 
station  (n  the  line  of  the  read  has  im- 
))roved  more  than  Clark's  during  tbe 
last  jear.  The  hurrounding  country  is 
remarkably  rich  in  the  chief  wealth  of 
ihe  nation,  agriculture. 

LO>'E  TREE. 

Elevation,  l.GSG  f- et.  L->ne  Tree  is 
the  countv-seat  of  Jlerrick  county, and 
has  during  tlie  las'",  year  added  over  50 
dwelliujiS,  1  courthouse,  1  jail,  hotel, 
stores,  etc.  It  no 'V  couiains  a  popula- 
tion of  abnut  400,  and  is  surrounded  by 
thrifty  farmers,  Tlie  "  old  emigrant 
road"  from  Omaha  to  C<)l'irado  crosfea 
tlie  river  opposite  this  point,  at  the  old 
"Shinn's  Ferry."  A  bridge  is  now  cnn- 
templated,aii(i  will  be  found  of  great 
coniniercial  advantage  to  the  tow  n. 
Passengers  will  ])lease  takenoiice  of  ilie 
Track — the  road  for  40  miles  is  built  hs 
ftraight  ns  it  i-t  possible  for  a  road  to  he 
hiiilt.  When  ibe  pud  is  low  in  tho 
ln'ii'/oti  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  view  is  very  fine. 

CHAPMAN'S   STATION. 

Elevation,  1,716  feet.  A  signal  station 
fast  settling  iiv>  around.  It  is  10  miles 
from  Lone  Tree,  and  13  miles  from 

GRAND  ISLAND. 

This  is  one  of  the  regular  eating- 
stations,  30  minutes  being  allowed  for 
that  puri>'>se.  The  town  contains  from 
800  to  1,000  inhal>itants,l  bank,  seveia! 
churches  a;id  schools,  3  good  hotels,  1 
cnurt-hou9e.fiiail,2  weekly  newspapKrs, 
tbe  Independent  and  thn  Orchard  and 
Vineyard. 

Tlie  bridge  over  the  Platte  river  io 
the  south,  and  the  one  over  Loup  Pork 
to  the  northward,  la-*  had  a  tendency  lo 
center  a  large  amount  <:i  trade  at  this 
point.  Between  Omaha  and  Grand 
Island,  354  miles,  the  company  com- 
menced lunntngin  June,  1871,  a  *' co- 
lony accommodation"  tiain — a  kind  of 
a  mixed    daily  —  for  passengers    and 
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freiirlif,  f'io[)pin(r  nt  all  stations.  This 
Biatioa  WHS  namt'd  after  Graud  Island 
in  the  Plat:e  river,  two  miles  distant, 
one  of  iliH  larjieHt  in  the  river,  being' 
about  80  inilea  in  lengtli  by  i'mir  in 
width.  The  island  is  well  wooded — 
Cottonwood  principally.  It  is  a  reserva- 
tion held  by  tlie  ffoverament,  and  is 
gnardfd  by  soldiers. 

Leavinij  Grand  Island,  the  traveler 
should  keep  his  "'t-ye  pt-t-led "  tor 
buffalo.  F-T  the  iiesL  3i)0  miles  lie  will 
1)0  witbin  the  buS'alo  raiijre,  where,  at 
certain  H^'a■*ous  of  tbe  year,  these  ani- 
mals cross  the  river.  DurinjJthe  spnnjr, 
they  are  wont  to  cross  from  the  Arkan- 
sas and  Republican  valleys — wliere  they 
have  wintered — to  the  northern  country 
— returning  late  in  the  fall.  In  1860, 
immense  numbers  were  on  these  plains 
oa  the  south  side  of  the  Platte,  near 
Fott  Kearuey,  the  herds  beinjr  so  large 
that  o'tin  euiiffrant  trains  liad  to  stop 
while  t!iey  were  cmcsin^  the  road.  At 
Fori  K--iirney,in  1859  and  1860,  an  order 
was  issued  forbitiduijr  the  soldiers  to 
shoot  the  buffalo  ou  the  parade  ground. 
Durinjj  the  last  two  or  three  years  these 
huffe  animals  have  not  been  very  ntxvy- 
rout*. 

ALDA  (formerly  Pawnee), 

This  station  is  jubt  ea-t  of  the  cross- 
ing of  ^ood  Kiver.  After  we  cr-^ss 
the  river  tiie  road  follows  along  near 
tiie  west  bank  for  many  miles,  and 
is  thickly  settled,  the  farms  in  sum- 
mer being  covered  with  luxuriant  crops 
of  wheat,  oats,  and  corn.  "Wood  river 
rises  in  tbe  bluffs,  and  runs  south  east 
until  its  waters  unite  with  those  of  ilie 
Plane.  Along  the  whole  length  of  the 
stream,  and  in  its  mauy  tributaries,  the 
land  tor  agricultural  purposes  is  sur 
passed  by  none  in  tbe  Northwest,  and 
we  might  say  in  the  world.  The  banks 
of  the  river  and  tributaries  are  well 
wooded  ;  the  streams  abound  In  fish  and 
wild-fowl  ;  and  the  country  adjacent  is 
well  supplied  with  game,  deer,  ante- 
lope, turkeys,  chickens,  rabbits,  etc., 
*"orHiing  ft  fine  field  for  the  sportsman. 

Tnis  valley  was  one  of  the  earliest 
set'iled  in  Central  Nebraska,  the  hardy 


pioueers  liiking  up  their  lands  wlien 
the  savage  Indians  held  po:<8t.'Hsion  of 
this  their  favorite  hunting  ground. 
Several  times  the  petilers  were  driven 
from  their  hnmesby  tbe  Indians,  suffer- 
ing fearfully  in  loss  uf  life  and  property, 
but  they  an  often  returned,  until  tiiey 
succeeded  in  securing  a  firm  foothold. 
To  day  the  evidences  of  the  struggle  can 
be  seen  iu  the  low,  strongcabius,  cover- 
ed on  top  with  turf,  and  tbe  walla  loop- 
holed,  and  enclosed  with  the  name  ma- 
terial, which  guards  the  roofs  from  the 
bullets  and  flaming  arrows  of  tlie  war- 
riors. 

T^OOD  RIVER  STATION 
is  10  miles  from  Alda.  and  during  the 
last  year  nearly  40  buildings  have  been 
erected,  and  the  indications  are  very 
favorable  for  a  corresponding  increase 
for  the  next  vear.  Population  about 
200.  Elevation,  1,907  feet.  Cmsider- 
able  freight  is  left  here  for  the  Wood 
river  country,  which  is  rapidly  settling 
up. 

GIBBON. 

At  this  station,  during  the  last  year, 
48  buildings  have  been  erected,  whicli 
include  stores,  hotels,  school-houses,  and 
dwellings.  Oh!  what  changes  we  have 
to  record  !  "Wonderful  it  is,  indeed,  how 
this  country  is  settling  up  !  Population 
now  over  350,  and  eighteen  months  ago 
we  set  it  down  as  a  "email  side-track 
and  flag  station,"  between  Wood  river 
and 

KEARNEY, 

As  this  station  will  be  the  junction  of 
the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Rail- 
road and  the  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City 
R.  R.,  it  will  prove  an  important  one  m 
the  future.  The  station  has  an  ele- 
vation of  3,100  feet.  It  is  named  after 
old  Fort  Kearney,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Platte,  opposite  the  station. 

PORT   KEARNEY. 

This  post  was  first  established  at  Fort 
Childs,  Indian  Territory,  iu  1848,  by 
volunteers  of  the  Mexican  War.  Chang- 
ed to  Fort  Kearney  in  Marcli,  1849.  In 
1858  the  post  was  rebuilt  by  the  late 
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Brevet  Colonel  Cbas.  Mav,  Sd  Dragoons. 
It  is  situated  five  miles  Bouthof  Kearney 
Station,  on  the  soaih  bank  of  the  Platte, 
wbicli  is  at  ibia  point  three  miiea  wide 
and  filled  with  small  islands.  At  hig-h 
water  it  \n  very  difficult  to  cross  the  river 
with  supplies  fur  the  fort,  l-'rora  the  sta- 
tion, the  goods  are  conveyed  to  the  fort  by 
government  teams.  But  a  bridge  will 
Boon  be  built  which  will  obviate  all  fur- 
ther difficulties.  The  fort  is  situated  in 
latitude  40  des".  33  min.,  Lmffiiude  99 
deg.  06  min.  Two  miles  above  tlie  fort, 
on  thn  soutli  bank,  is  Kearney  City, 
more  commonly  called  "DobeyTown." 
This  was  once  a  great  point  w  ith  the  old 
Overland  Stage  Company,  and  at  that 
time  contained  about  1.000  inliabitants, 
but,  frotn  the  withirawalof  tiiepatron- 
Bije  of  the  line  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  south-side  route  of  travel,  the  greater 
portion  left.  But  we  are  told  tlie  inha- 
bitants are  increasincr,  and  it  will  soon 
iregain  its  "old  time"  figures.  We  under- 
staod  this  place  supports  a  live  little 
weekly  paper — The  Central  Star. 

STEVEXSOX, 

Side-track  and  flag  station  is  10  miles 
from  Kearney  Station,  We  now  see  less 
svidence  of  civilization,  except  that 
in  connection  with  the  railroid. 

EL3I  CREEK. 

This  station  is  11  miles  from  Steven- 
son and  211  from  0:naha.  and  is  the  de- 
pot for  the  wood  cut  on  Elm  creek.  A 
few  small  houses  constitute  the  "town." 

Elm  cre^k  is  crossed  soon  after  leav- 
ng  the  siation,  and  is  a  small,  deep,  and 
juite  a  lengthy  stream.  It  is  well 
wooded,  the  timber  consisting  almot^t 
sntlrely  of  red  elm,  rarely  found  else- 
where in  this  j)art  of  the  country,  and 
;bere  is  pleu'y  of  good  farming  land 
iere  still  unsettled. 

OVERTON. 

An  intervening  side-track  station,  situ- 
Ued  on  a  branch  of  Elm  creek.  Nine 
uiles  more  to 

PLU3I  CREEK. 

Tliis  station  i-i  230  from  Omaha,  and 


during  the  last  year  has  improved  very 
much.  Elevation,  2,370  feet.  Named 
after  an  old  stage  station  and  military 
camp  <»n  Plum  creek,  a  small  stream 
which  heads  in  very  rugged  bluffs 
southwest  of  the  old  stage  station,  and 
empties  its  waters  iuto  the  Platte  on  the 
south  or  opposite  side  of  the  river  from 
the  railroad 

Tliisold  station  on  the  "  old  emigrant 
road,"  was  the  nearest  point  to  the  lie- 
publican  river  country,  being  but  18 
miles  from  that  stream — the  heart  of  the 
great  Indian  rendezvous  and  their  sup- 
posed secure  stronghold.  At  this  point 
many  of  the  most  fearful  massacres 
which  occurred  during  the  earliest  emi- 
gration were  ])erpetrated  by  the  Sioux, 
Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes.  The  bluff's 
here  come  very  close  to  the  river  afford- 
ing the  savages  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity (or  8urf)ri8ing  a  train,  and.  being 
very  abrupt  and  cut  up  with  gulches 
and  canyons,  afforded  them  hiding- 
places,  from  whicli  they  swooped  down 
OQ  the  luckless  emijrrant,  often  massa- 
creing  the  larger  portion  of  the  party. 
CAYOTE. 
Here  the  bottoms  are  very  wide,  liav- 
ing  steadily  increased  in  width  for  seve- 
ral miles.  Along  the  river  is  heavy 
Cottonwood  timber,  whioli  lias  extended 
for  the  last  50  miles.  I-'rom  tbis  poiot 
west  ward  the  lim  ber  grad  ual  ly  decreases 
in  size  and  quantity.  Ten  miles  to 
WILIiOW  ISLAND. 
The  country  round  about  is  as  rich  as 
any  to  the  eastward,  and  fine  lands  can  be 
obtained  here  from  the  railroad  company 
at  a  low  figure.  We  predict  that  by 
the  next  year'srevise  of  The  Guide, 
the  greater  portion  will  have  been 
taken  up.  Elevation,  2,511  feet.  Here 
may  be  seen  a  fi:!W  board  andlog houses, 
with  their  sides  pierced  with  loop-holes 
and  walled  up  with  turf,  the  roofs  being 
covered  with  the  same  material,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  savage  against 
wboin  these  precautions  were  taken. 
It  derives  its  name  from  an  island  in  the 
Platie,  the  second  in  size  iu  that  stream. 
And  we  miglit  add   that  from  liere  up 
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the  river  the  traveller  will  doubtl^ea  ob- 
serve inaDy  of  the  rude  funs  alongf  the 
roadside  as  well  as  at  the  stations.  Tlie 
dej^erted  rancheH  to  1)6  met  witk  along- 
the  "old  einiyrant  road,"  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  are  fortified  in  the 
same  manner.  The  fort  was  grenerally 
built  of  logs,  covered  on  top  and  walled 
on  tlie  side  in  the  manner  described. 
Tlify  are  pierced  with  loop-holes  on  all 
sidef-,  and  afforded  a  safe  protection 
against  the  Indians.  They  g^enerally 
stood  about  fifty  yards  from  the  dwfll- 
inof,  from  which  an  underground  pas- 
sage led  to  the  fort.  When  attacked, 
they  reireated  to  their  fortification,  and 
there  fought  it  out  on  that  line.  Ten 
miles  to 

WARREN. 

Side-track  and  flag  station  ;  8  miles  to 
BRADY  ISLAND 

Elevation,  2,637  feet.  The  station  de- 
rives its  name  from  an  island  in  the 
river,  which  is  of  considerable  size.  A 
few  rough  houses  constitute  the  town, 
but  its  natural  advantages  are  good,  and, 
with  a  proper  development  of  the  coun- 
try, will  make  a  "  good  town,"  Soldiers 
were  fnnnerly  drawn  up  in  line  on  the 
arrival  of  trains  here,  and  at  many  other 
stations  along  the  line,  detailed  to  pro- 
tect the  company's  men  and  property 
from  any  wandering  bands  of  Indians 
who  may  chance  to  pass  through  this 
part  of  the  valley,  as  this  is  one  of  their 
favorite  crossings.  Nine  miles  to 
McPHERSOX, 

The  station  was  named  in  honor  of 
General  McPherson.  It  is  a  regular 
military,  passenger,  and  freight  station; 
S'X  miles  from  the  Platte  river,  and 
seven  miles  from  old  "  Cottonwood 
Sorings"  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  with  which  it  is  now  connected  l)y 
a  bridge, a  great  improvement  on  the  old 
fort.  The  couatry  round  about  is  well 
watered,  and  timber  oa  tlie  bottoms  can 
be  obtained  for  all  necessary  purposes. 
A  large  amount  of  fiuemeadow  land  ad- 
joins tiie  station,  from  which  are  cut 
thousands  of  tons  of  hay  that  are  either 
sold  to  the  government  at  the  fort  or 
shipped  up  or  down  the  road. 


FORT    MCPHERSON. 

This  post  was  established  Feb.  20, 
18G6,  by  Major  S.  W.  O'Brien,  of  the  7th 
Iowa  Cavalry.  It  was  originally  known 
as  "  Cantonment  McKeon,"  and  also  as 
"  Cottonwood  Springs."  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  the  regular  army  gradu- 
ally took  the  place  of  the  volunteers  who 
had  been  stationed  on  the  frontier  dur- 
ing the  rebellion,  the  names  of  many  of 
the  forts  were  changed,  and  they  were 
renamed  in  memory  of  those  gallant  of- 
ficers who  gave  their  lives  in  detence  or 
their  country.  Fort  McPherson  wns 
named  after  Major-General  James  B. 
McPherson,  who  was  killed  in  the  bat- 
tle before  Atlanta,  Georgia,  July  22d, 
1864.  Supplies  are  received  \iaMcPher- 
sou  Station.  Located  in  latitude  41 
deg.,  longitude  100  d^'g.  30min.  Eight 
milt's  from  McPherson  Station  and  we 
arrive  at 

CANNETT. 

This  is  a  small  flag  station  about  5 
miles  east  of  the 

XORTH  PLATTE  RIVER, 

which  we  cross  on  a  very  large  and 
substantial  trestle  bridge.  Tuis  river 
rises  in  tlie  mountains  of  Colorado,  in 
the  North  Park.  Its  general  course  is 
to  the  southeast.  It  is  crossed  again  by 
the  railroad  at  Fort  Steele,  695  milet* 
west  of  Omaha.  The  general  charac. 
teristics  of  the  stream  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  South  Platte. 

On  the  west  bank  of  this  stream,  80 
miles  north,  is  Asli  Hollow,  rendered 
famouM  by  General  Harney,  who  gained 
a  decisive  victo'-y  over  the  Sious  lu- 
dians.  For  100  miles  up  this  river  ilie 
"  bottom-*"  are  from  10  to  15  miles  wide 
— very  rich  lands,  which  are  siisceptil)le 
of  cultivation,  though  perhaps  requir- 
ing irrigation.  Game  in  abundance  is 
found  in  this  valley,  together  with  nu- 
merous liands  of  wild  horses. 

Fore  Laramie  is  situated  about  150 
miles  from  the  junction,  near  where  the 
Laramie  river  unites  with  this  stream. 
After  crossing  the  river  and  proceedinjr 
about  one  mile  we  arrive  at 
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NORTH  PLATTE   CITY. 

Thirt  city  is  now  the  county  peat  of 
Liiicolncounty,  ami  one  of  ttie  tinfBcloca- 
tioiis  l<ir  a  large  place  on  the  whole  liue 
of  tde  U.  P.  Road.  We  predict  that 
the  time  ia  not  far  distant  wlien  a  rail- 
road will  be  built  up  the  North  Platte 
river,  and  we  will  just  give  the  route, 
premising'  that  we  knoio  every  foot  of 
the  country — for  over  three  hundred 
niiler*:  The  road  will  follow  up  the 
Piatte  to  a  point  near  Fort  Fetterman, 
thence  strike  across  a  low  divide  ma 
Curtis  Wells,  to  Fort  Reno,  on  Puwder 
river;  theace  via  Fort  Phil  Kearney 
aod  Fort  Horn,  on  the  Bi^  Horn  river  ; 
whlcti  stream  it  will  follow  down  and 
form  a  junction  with  the  North  Pacific 
Railroad,  near  the  junction  of  the  Bijr 
Horn  and  Yello-vstotie  rivers.  Now,  O 
re  Railroad  Kings!  here  is  a  line  for 
yon,  which  pauses  through  a  country 
riclierin  natural  wealth  than  thaton  any 
oiher  railroad  organized  in  the  whole 
great  western  country.  I^et  ua  take  r, 
lo:ik  at  this  section,  which  is  usually 
designated  as 

THE  BIG  HORN  COUNTRY. 

The  Big  Hnrn  river  rises  about  laii- 
tnde  43,  in  Wyoming  Territory,  and 
fl  )ws  nt'arly  duo  north,  and  empties  into 
tiie  Yellowstone,  in  the  Territory  of 
M  mtaoa.  It  is  the  largest  branch  of 
the  Yellowstone,  which  is  now  known 
only  to  the  hunter,  trapper,  and  distant 
campaigner,  but  which  will  some  day  be 
known  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for 
the  crops  and  minerals  it  will  bring  to 
them.  Atout  midway  of  its  course  the 
Big  Horn  breaks  through  the  mountains, 
forming  one  of  the  largest  and  grandest 
canyons  in  the  world.  Up  to  this  point 
it  is  known  on  the  maps  as  the  Wind 
river,  but  from  the  mountains  to  the  Yel- 
lowstone it  is  the  Big  Horn  proper,  and 
it  is  of  this  pait  of  the  river  that  we  now 
propose  to  write. 

All  the  elements  of  prosperity  and 
wealth  are  fnund  in  the  Big  Horn  coun- 
try, when  our  people  need  it  for  settle 


ment  and  culture.  Soil  and  climate  are 
all  that  cimld  be  desired.  The  rivers 
are  large, and  able  tomaifcet  great  cropH 
and  stores  of  minerals.  All  tlieptreanis 
abound  wiih  fi-h.puch  as  Itassand  trout. 
Tlie  mountains  luruish  pieotyof  good 
pine  for  lumber,  eand  and  freestone, 
limestone  and  clay,  and  good  coal  crops 
out  in  places  in  the  mountains.  Iron  ore 
is  also  found  in  tliemouniains,  and  g(dd- 
bearing  quartz  was  discovertd  in  the 
Big  Horn  Mountains  in  1864  or  18(ii5  by 
a  party  of  miners  from  California.  Col- 
or <  f  gold  can  be  found  in  tlie  ^treamp, 
and  a  great  many  fine  specimt- ns  of  nug- 
get gold  have  been  picked  up  by  the 
Indians  and  brought  iuto  the  forts  and 
traded  for  sugar  and  CufFee. 

The  gulches  embrace  the  liead-waters 
of  the  Big  Horn,  Powder  river  and  Clear 
creek,  and  their  innumerable  tributa- 
ries, in  all  of  which  gold  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  in  many  places  in  paying 
quantities. 

The  cost  of  building  a  road  up  this 
river  from  North  Platte  City  will  not 
exceed  the  expense  of  the  ctmst.ruction 
on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
from  Omaha  to  this  city. 

North  Plaite  haw  improved  very 
rapidly  during  the  last  year.  ChuTches, 
liODels,  country  buildings,  and  scores  of 
dwellings  have  been  built,  or  are  in 
course  of  erection.  The  DeTnocrat,  a 
weekly  live  paper,  is  published  here.  A 
new  bridge  has  been  completed  across 
the  South  Platte  river,  and  tens  o'' 
thousands  of  cattle,  shet^p,  and  horses  are 
to  bei  sfen  in  every  direction.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  ]ila('f  as  a  stock  range 
and  shipping  point  exceed  all  others  on 
the  line  of  road. 

Elevation,  2,789  feet.  291  miles  west  of 
Omaha.  The  road  was  finished  to  this 
place,  November,  1860  Here  the  coni- 
]iany  have  a  stone  round-house  of  20 
stalls,  a  blacksmith  and  repair  shop,  all 
of  stone. 

In  its  palmiest  days,  North  Platte 
boast*-d  a  }»opulation  of  over  2,000, 
which  was  reduced  in  a  few  montlia 
after  the  road  whs  extended  t  >  ps  nanv 
hundreds,  independent  of  the  company 
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men,  but.  it  now  coDiainaTOO.  Uniiltlie 
road  was  iinisbed  lo  Jnlesbnrfir,  which 
wasaccompliBlied  in  June,'G7,allfreigr)it 
fortbe  West  wart  shipiied  Irom  this  point, 
when  the  tnun  was  in  llie  lieijrbt  of 
its  prosperity.  Tlien  the  (jamblers,  the 
rouw-bs  and  pcallawajrs,  who  afterward 
rendered  the  road  accursed  by  their 
presence,  lived  in  clover  ;  for  there  were 
hard-workiD|T,  foolish  men  enough  in 
the  town  to  afford  them  au  easy  living. 
When  the  town  hpjjan  to  decay,  ihey 
sallied  forlli,  and  lor  many  monihs  fol- 
lowed up  the  mad,  cursing  with  their 
Upas  blight  every  camp  and  town,  until 
some  one  of  tbeir  numerous  victims 
turned  on  thera  and  "laid  them  out,"  or 
an  enraged  and  long-suffering  commu- 
nity arose  in  their  own  defence,  binding 
themselves togetlier,  dla  mgilinUen,  and, 
for  wan  tot' a  legal  tribunal,  ttiok  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  and  bung  them  to 
the  first  projection  high  and  strong 
enough  to  sustain  tbeir  worthless  car- 
casses, until  tliey  "went  dead  again," 
and  the  ountry  was  rid  of  their  pres- 
ence. But  many  "  moved  on,"  and  we 
flhail  hear  of  tliem  again  many  times 
bef(»re  we  are  through.  The  Railroad 
House — a  tine  building — was  burned  to 
the  ground  about  the  1st  of  July,  18G9  ; 
but  now  an'>ther  building  of  tbe  same 
size  and  fiuinh  has  been  erected  by  the 
energetic  railroad  company,  costing 
nearly  $40,000,  where  passengers  can 
obtain  a  first-rate  meal. 

Near  the  city  as  we  leave  it  for  the 
west  on  tbe  south  side  of  the  road  will 
be  seen  a  government  camp,  where  sol- 
diers are  kept  to  guard  the  bridge  and 
situation  generally. 

Tbe  country  west  from  this  bears  the 
appearance  more  of  a  grazing  than 
an  agricultural  section,  though  excellent 
farming  land  is  found  along  tlie  river 
bottoms,  still  unoccupied.  Eight  miles 
to 

NICHOLS. 

The  roads  turn  more  to  the  westward , 
and  after  passing  overlTmiles  of  broad 
hotto  n  lands  from  North  Platte  City,  we 
arrive  at 


0»FALL.ON'S  STATION, 

situated  in  ihe  Sand  Hills,  nine  miles 
from  Nichols.  Gradually  we  lose  sight 
of  the  timber,  and  when  we  pass  tlie 
sand  bluffs,  just  above  ihe  station,  it  has 
entirely  disappeared.  On  tbe  pouih  sid« 
of  the  river  are  the  lamous  O'Eallun's 
Bluffs,  a  series  of  sand  liills  interspers'  d 
with  ravines  and  gulches,  which  come 
close  to  tbe  river's  bank,  forming  ab- 
rupt blnSTs,  which  turned  the  euiigrants 
back  from  the  river,  forcing  tbeni  to 
cross  tliese  sand  hills,  a  distsnce  of  eight 
miles,  through  loose  yielding  sand,  de- 
void of  vegetation.  Here,  as  well  as  at 
all  points  where  the  bluffs  come  near  the 
river,  tbe  emigrants  used  to  sufier  se- 
verely, at  times,  from  the  attacks  of  tie 
Indians.  Opposite,  and  extending  above 
this  point,  is  a  large  island  in  the 
river,  once  a  noted  camping  ground 
of  tbe  Indians.  O'Fallon's  Bluffs  are  the 
first  of  a  series  of  sand  hills,  which  ex- 
tend north  and  south  for  several  liun- 
dred  miles.  At  this  point,  the  valley  is 
much  narrower  than  that  tb rough 
which  we  have  passed.  Here  we  firm 
enter  tlie  "alkali  belt,"  which  exrenf^s 
from  this  point  to  Julesburg,  about  70 
miles.  Tbe  soil  and  water  are  str*  ngly 
impregnated  with  alkaline  sub^iauci  s. 
We  now  leave  ijie  best  farming  iMnd^-, 
and  enter  tbe  grazing  country  F()ur 
teen  miles  from  O'Fallon's  Station  lo 

ALKALI. 

This  station  is  directly  opposite  the 
old  ptage  station  of  tbat  name,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river.  After  leaving 
the  station,  the  road  passes  through  the 
sand  bluffs,  which  here  run  close  t>t 
the  river's  brink.  A  series  of  cuts  and 
fills,  extending  for  several  miles,  brings 
us  to  the  bottom  land  again,  when 
after  ten  miles  we  arrive  at 
ROSCOE, 

A  small,   unimportant    station.    An- 
other  ten  miles  and  we  are  at 
OGALALLA. 

This  station  is  343  miles  from  Omaha. 
Elevation,  3,192  feet.  Ten  miles  further 
we  come  to 
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BRULE. 

A  small,  nnimportant  station.  On  tlie 
Boulli  side  of  tbe  river,  oppnske,  is  the 
old  ranche  and  trading-  post  of  the  noted 
Indian  trader  and  Peace  Commissioner 
— Beanve.  Just  below  this  point  is  the 
old  California  crossing',  where  the  emi- 
grants nrosned  when  striking?  for  the 
North  Platte  and  Fort  Laramie.  Nino 
miles  to 

BIG  SPRINGS. 

Elevation,  3,325  feet.  The  station  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  large  spring — the 
first  found  on  the  road — which  makes 
out  of  the  bluffs,  opposite  the  sbttion,  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  road,  and  in 
plain  view  from  the  cars.  The  water  is 
excellent,  and  will  be  found  the  best 
along  this  road.  After  leaving  this  sta- 
tion we  pass,  by  a  series  of  cuts  and  fills, 
another  range  of  bluffs,  cut  up  by  nar- 
row ravines  and  gorges.  At  points,  the 
roads  run  so  near  the  river-bank  that  the 
water  seems  to  be  right  under  the  cars. 
Bnt  emerge  again,  after  eight  miles,  and 
come  to 

BARTON, 

a  Signal  Station  of  very  little  import- 
ance. Passing  on  a  short  distance,  we 
can  see  the  old  town  of  Jnlesburg,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  town 
was  named  after  Jules  Burg,  who  was 
brutally  assassinated,  as  will  be  related 
in  another  part  of  the  Guide.  Eight 
miles  to 

JTJLESBURG  STATION. 
Elevation  3,394  feet.  Distance  from 
Omaha  377  miles.  Until  1868  this  was 
an  important  military  freight  and  pas- 
senger station,  since  when  it  declined. 
But  time  is  working  wonders.  Soon,  on 
nearing  this  station,  will  be  heard, 
"Change  cars  for  all  points  in  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico,"  as  the  Union  Pacific 
E.  R.  Co.  are  building  a  road  from  this 
place  up  the  north  side  of  the  river  via 
Greeley,  to  Golden  City,  connecting 
with  the  various  roads  in  Colorado, 
and  will  prove  an  invaluable  feeder  to 
the  main  line.  The  distance  from  Jules- 
burg  is  about  200  miles,  through  a  sec- 
tion of  country  far  more   desirable  than 


traversed  bv  the  main  line,  which  here 
turns  to  the  northwest,  up  the  valley 
of  Lodge  Pole  Creek  to  near  Egbert  Sta- 
tion, about  100  miles  distant.  The  last 
of  Utah  and  California  emigration  that 
came  up  the  Platte  crossed  opposite  the 
station,  and  followed  up  this  valley  to 
the  Chpyeone  Pass.  The  railroad  was 
completed  to  this  point  about  the  last  of 
June,  18G7,  and  all  Government  freight 
for  the  season  was  shipped  to  Ibis  place, 
to  be  reshipped  on  wagoTis  to  its  desti- 
nation. At  that  time  Julesburg  had  a 
population  of  4,000  ;  now  the  town  ia  al- 
most deserted,  except  as  a  pnint  for  re- 
i  ceiving  military  supplies  for  Fort  Sedg- 
wick, four  miles  south  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river.  During  the  "lively 
times,"  Julesburg  was  the  roughest  of 
all  rough  towns  along  the  Union  Paci- 
fic line.  The  roughs  congregated  there, 
and  a  day  seldom  passed  but  what  they 
*' had  a  man  for  breakfast."  Gambling 
and  dance  houses  constituted  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  town  ;  and  it  is  said  that  mo- 
rality and  honesty  elapsed  hands  and 
departed  from  the  place.  We  ha  e  not 
learned  whether  tlicy  have  returned ; 
and  really  we  have  our  doubts  about 
their  ever  having  been  there. 

From  this  point  to  Denver,  Colorado, 
the  distance  is  200  miles,  following  the 
course  of  the  Platte  river, 

FORT   SEDGWICK. 

This  post  was  established  May  19 
1864,  by  the  Third  United  States  Vol- 
unteers, and  named  after  Major-General 
John  Sedgwick,  Colonel  Fourth  Caval- 
ry U.  S.  A.,  who  was  killed  in  battle  at 
SpottsylvaniaCourt  House ,Virgiuia,May 
9th,  1864.  It  is  located  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  Colorado  Territory,  on  the 
south  side  of  South  Platte  river,  four 
miles  distant,  on  tlie  old  emigrant  and 
stage  road  to  Colorado,  in  plain  view 
from  the  cars.  Latitude  31  deg.,  longi- 
tude 103  deg.  30  min. 

THE  SOUTH  FORK  OP  THE  PLATTE  RIVER. 

This  stream,  which  we  have  ascended 
to  tliis  place,  and  are  now  about  to  li^ave, 
rises  in  the  Middle  Park  of  the  Rocky 
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LIouii tains,  Colorado  Territory.  The 
valley  extends  from  Julesburyr,  tip  the 
river  about  225  miles,  to  wl.ere  the 
river  emerges  from  the  monntains.  The 
average  width  of  the  valley  ia  about 
three  inilfH,  and  the  soil  aflfords  excel- 
lent p;razinjj.  Game  ia  abundant  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  valley.  Passing 
on  ten.  miles  to 

CHAPPET.. 

A  new  station,  unimportant..  Ten 
miles  to 

LODOE  PILE  STATION. 

Elevation,  3,800  feet.  The  valley  !» 
narrow,  and  furnishes  fine  grazlnir 
lands,  on  which  may  be  seen,  at  almost 
any  lime,  large  herds  of  antelope. 
Eleven  miles  lurther  we  arrive  at 

COLTOX, 

A  new  station,  named  in  honor  of 
Fraocia  Colton,  Esq.,  a  former  General 
Passenger  Agent,  and  author  of  a  series 
of  "Around  the  World  b,^  Steam"  Papers 
published  in  Crofutt's  Western  World. 
Six  miles  to 

SIDNEY, 

Xeb'-askaTerritory.  Thisis  a  regulareat- 
iny  station  for  all  trains  East  and  West, 
wliere  Messrs.  Ilarasey  &  Sou  of  the  Lara- 
mie Hotel,  Laramie  City,  perve  up  as 
good  a  meal  as  will  be  found  on  the  road. 
Trains  stop  30  minutes.  The  Govern- 
ment have  establislied  a  military  post  at 
this  station,  and  erected  ex'eunive  bar- 
racks and  warehouses.  The  post  is  on  i  lie 
south  side  ot  the  track,  a  little  to  ihe<  a^^t 
of  the  Blati'»n,  Th'^  ■"  Po.st  Trader"  is 
James  A.  Moore,  E-q.,  an  old  pioneer 
and  hero  of  the  "'  P  tuy  Express,"  wlio 
made  the  most  remarkable  ride  on  re- 
cord, "Jim"  was  at  Midway  Station 
(south  side  of  ihe  Plattel.  J  mie  Stli ,  1860, 
when  a  very  important  Govt^rnmeut  det- 
paicli  arrived  for  i  lie  Pacific  Coast. 
Mounting  his  pony,  he  left  for  Julee- 
burg,  140  miles  distant,  where,  on  arriv- 
ing, lie  met  a  return  despatch  from  the 
Pacific,  rqualiy  important ;  restinsronly 
B-iven  minutes,  and,  wuhout  eatiug,  re- 
turned to  MidiA'ay.  making  the  "ruui.d. 


trip" — 280  miles — in  fourteen  hours  and 
forty-six  minutes.  The  despatch  reached 
Sacramento  f'-om  St,  Joseph,  Mo.,  in 
eight  davs  nine  hours  and  fctriy  min- 
u'es.  "Jim's"  greatest  iroubl^  now  is 
to  look  alter  pome  9,000  sheep  ami  2,000 
cattle  that  are  ranging  around  fatte  lintr 
on  '■  Uncle  Sam's"  grass.  Tno  luUiaus 
dislike  "Jim" — they  call  him  ''Bad 
Medicine." 

The  company  have  a  round  house,  of 
ten  stalls,  and  machine  ehop  at  this 
place,  which  add  to  the  interest,  a'ul  buM- 
neas  of  the  station.  The  place  has  im- 
proved very  much  since  the  last  year  ; 
it  now  coniains  about  350  iuliabitanis, 
and  is  the  only  important  station  bt;- 
tween  North  Platte  and  Cheyenne. 

Nine  miles  to 

BKOWKSON   (A   FLAG   STATION). 

Named  after  Col.  Brownson,  who  has 
been  with  the  "  U.  P."  from  the  first, 
and  for  a  long  time  General  Freight 
Agent.  Ten  miles  further,  and  we  ar- 
rive at 

POTTER. 

Elevation.  4,370  f^Gt.  Large  qunnti- 
ties  of  wood  are  usually  stoted  here, 
which  is  obtained  about  20  miles  north 
of  this  point,  on  Lawrence  Fork  and 
Spring  Canyon,  tributaries  of  the  North 
Platte  river.  Potter,  although  not  a 
large  place,  is  situated  near  one  of  the 
1  irgest  on  the  road. 

PRAIKIE  DOG  CITY. 

At  this  point,  and  for  several  miles  up 
and  down  the  \  alley,  the  dwellings  of 
the  prairie  does  feqnently  occur  but 
three  miles  uebt  ui  the  station  they  are 
found  in  great  namb*^rs,  and  there  the 
great  prairie  dog  ci  Ly  is  situated.  It  occu- 
pies several  hundred  acres  on  each  side 
of  the  road,  where  these  sagacious 
little  animals  have  taken  land  and 
erected  their  dwellings  without  buy- 
ing lots  of  the  company.  (We  do  not 
know  whither  Mr.  Davis  intends  to 
eject  them. )  Their  dwellings  consist  of 
a  little  mo  and,  with  a  hole  in  the  top, 
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from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
raised  by  the  dirt  excavated  from  th<;ir 
burrows.  On  the  approach  of  a  train, 
these  animals  can  be  seen  scampering 
for  tlieir  houses;  arrived  there,  they 
squat  on  tlieir  hams  or  stand  on  their 
hind  fcct,  barking  at  the  train  as  it  pas- 
ses. Should  any  one  venture  loo  near, 
down  they  go  into  their  holes,  and  the 
city  is  silent  as  the  city  of  the  dead. 

It  is  said  that  the  opening  in  the  top 
leads  to  a  subterranean  cliamber,  con- 
necting with  the  nest  dwelling,  and  so 
on  through  the  settlement ;  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  a  few  buckets  of  water  will 
drjwn  out  any  one  oi  them.  The  ani- 
mal is  of  a  sandy-brown  color,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  largo  fox  squirrel. 
In  their  nest,  livinsr  in  pL-rfect  hurmony 
with  the  dog,  may  be  found  the  owl  and 
rattlesnake,  though  whether  they  are 
welcome  visitors  is  quite  uncertain. 
The  prairie-dog  lives  on  grasses  and 
roots,  and  is  generally  fat ;  and  by 
many,  especially  the  Mexicans,  consider- 
ed good  eating,  the  meat  being  sweet 
and  tender,  according  to  their  report. 
Wolves  prey  on  the  little  fellows,  and 
they  may  often  be  seen  sneaking  and 
crawling  near  a  town,  where  they  may, 
by  chance,  pick  up  an  unwary  straggler. 
But  the  dugs  arc  not  easily  caught,  for 
some  une  is  always  looking  out  for  dan- 
ger, and  on  the  first  intimation  of  trou- 
ble, the  alarm  is  given,  and  away  they 
all  scamper  for  their  holes. 

COURT  nOUSF,  AND  CHIMNET  ROCKS. 

About  40  miles  due  north  from  this 
station  is  the  noted  Court-house  Kock, 
on  the  North  Platte  river.  It  is  plainly 
visible  for  fifty  miles  up  and  down  that 
stream.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
tremendous  capitol  building,  seated  on 
the  appex  of  a  pyramid.  From  the 
base  of  the  spur  of  the  bluffs,  on  which 
the  white  Court-house  Rock  is  seated, 
to  the  top  of  the  rock,  must  be  near 
2,000  feet.  Old  California  emigrants 
will  remember  the  p'ace  and  the  many 
names,  carved  by  ambitious  climbers,  in 
the  soft  sand-stone,  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed.     From    the    foundation  of  the 


Court-house  Kock  to  its  top  is  about 
200  feet. 

Twenty  five  miles  from  Court-house 
Rock,  np  the  same  river,  is  Chimney 
Kock,  nuO  feet  higli.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tr(  mendous  cone-shaped  sand- 
stone column,  rising  directly  from  the 
plain,  the  elements  evidently  having 
worn  away  the  bluffs,  leaving  this 
harder  portion  standing.  "We  next 
arrive  at 

BENNETT, 

Nine  miles  west  of  Potter,  anew  and 
imimporlauL  station. 

ANTEI.OPE, 

Situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Pine 
Bluffs,  which,  at  this  point,  are  near  the 
station. 

We  now  enter  what  the  plain's  men 
call  "the  best  grass  country  in  the 
world,"  and  one  of  the  best  points  for 
Antelope  on  the  route.  'Ihe  valley, 
blufls  and  low  hills  are  covered  witJi  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  Gramma  or 
"bunch"  grass,  one  of  the  most  nutri- 
tious grasses  grown.  Stock  thrive  in 
this  section  all  the  season,  without  care, 
excepting  what  is  necessary  to  prevent 
them  from  straying  beyond  reach.  Old 
work-oxen  that  had  traveled  2,500  miles 
ahead  of  the  freight  wagon  during  the 
season,  have  been  turned  out  1o  winter 
by  their  owners,  and  by  the  following 
July  they  were  "rolling  fat,"  fit  for 
beef  We  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  froui 
the  actual  experience  of  one  of  the 
publishers  of  the  Gmde,  who  has  had 
ten  years'  residence  in  the  Ten-itories. 
This  country  is  destined  to  become — 
and  the  day  is  not  far  distant — the 
great  pasture  land  of  the  continent. 
'J'here  is  room  for  millions  of  cattle  in 
this  unsettled  country,  and  then  have 
grazing  land  enough  to  spare  to  feed 
half  the  stock  in  the  Union.  This 
grazing  section  extends  for  about  70O 
miles,  north  and  south,  on  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Rocky  I^Iountains,  with  an 
average  width  of  200  miles,  besides  the 
vast  area  included  in  the  thousands  of 
valleys,  great  and    small,  which    are 
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found  ill  all  the  mountain  ranges. 
From  the  base  of  the  mount-tins,  nearly 
across  this  grazing  belt,  cattle  find 
abundant  water,  for  the  mountain  val- 
leys are  each  supplied  with  creeks  and 
rivers.  Springs  abound,  in  vaiious 
sections,  so  that  no  very  large  section 
of  land  is  devoid  of  natural  watering 
places.  The  grass  grows  from  nine  to 
twelve  inches  high,  and  is  peculiarly 
nutritious.  It  is  always  green  near  the 
roots,  summer  and  winter.  During  the 
summer  the  dry  atmosphere  cures  the 
standing  grass  us  effectually  as  though 
cut_  and  prepared  for  hay.  The  nu- 
tritive qualities  of  the  grass  remain  un- 
injured, and  st(jck  thrive  equally  well 
on  the  dry  feed.  In  the  winter  what 
snow  falls  is  Tery  dry,  unlike  that  which 
falls  iu  more  humid  climates.  It  may 
cover  the  grass  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
inches,  but  l  he  cuttle  readily  remove  it, 
reaching  the  grass  without  trouble. 
^  Again,  the  snow  does  not  stick  to  the 
sides  of  the  cattle  and  melt  there,  chill- 
ing them  through,  but  its  dryness 
causes  it  to  roll  from  tlieir  backs,  leav- 
ing their  hair  dry.  The  cost  of  keeping 
Slock  in  this  country  is  just  what  it  will 
cost  to  employ  herders — no  more.  The 
contrast  between  raising  stock  here 
and  in  the  Eiist  must  be  evident — so 
much  so,  that  fven  a  blind  man  could 
see  it.  Again,  by  stocking  this  country 
with  sheep,  an  untold  wealth  would  be 
added.  The  mountain  streams  afford 
ample  water  power  for  manufactories, 
and  wool  enough  could  be  grown  here 
with  which  to  clothe  all  the  people  of 
the  Union,  when  manufactured  into 
clotlL  With  the  railroad  to  transport 
the  cattle  and  sheep  to  the  Eastern 
market,  what  is  th  re  to  prevent  im- 
mense fortuues  from  being  realized 
here  by  stock-raising?  Already  Colo- 
rado contains  over  a  million  of  sheep 
and  vast  herds  of  cattle.  One  man  in 
Southern  Colorado  has  over  40,000  head 
of  the  former  kind  of  stock,  ad  yet 
Colorado  possesses  no  advantages  for 
this  business  which  is  unshared  by  this 
portion.     The  time  will  come  when  the 


eastern-bound  trains  will  be  loaded  with     ! 
cattle  and  sheep  for  the  Chicago,  New     I 
York  and  Boston  markets;  for  to  this     [ 
section  must  the  East  eventually  turn     i 
for  their  supply  of  meat.     We  are  well     j 
acquainted  with  parties  who,  but  a  few     | 
years  since,  started  in  the  business  of 
stock-raising,  in  Colorado,  with  but  lim- 
ited means.     Now  they  are  the  owners 
of  large  herds  of  stock,  which  they  have 
raised  in  that  Territory  witliout    ever 
feeding  them  one  pound  of  hay  or  grain. 
No  drought,  which  has  been  expe- 
rienced  in  these  Territories,  has  ever 
seriously  affected  the  pasturage,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  grasses 
indigenous  to  the  country. 

This  is  another  unimportant  station, 
with  side-track.  Elevation,  4,8()0  feet. 
Near  this  station,  we  leave  Nebraska, 
and  enter  the  dominion  of  the  young 
Territory  of  Wyoming.  Although  in  a 
different  territory,  we  find  no  change 
in  the  features  of  the  country  worthy 
of  note.  Bushnell  is  12  miles  west  of 
Antelope. 

PI\E  BLUFFS. 

Ten  miles  further  west  and  we  come 
to  Pine  Bluffs.  During  the  building  of 
the  road,  this  place  was  known  as 
"  Rock  Ranch."  Considerable  wood — 
pitch  pine — is  cut  for  the  railroad  in  the 
bluffs,  a  few  miles  to  the  southward, 
from  which  the  station  derives  its  name. 
The  bhifts  are  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  road,  and  at  this  point  are  quite 
high  and  rocky,  extending  very  near 
the  track.  Elevation  of  Pine  Bluff 
station,  5,026  feet. 

FOTIT   MORGAN. 

Established  in  May,  I860;  was  aban- 
doned in  May,  1803,  and  its  gorrison 
transferred  to  Laramie.  It  is  about  60 
miles  north  of  this  station,  on  the 
North  Piatte  River,  at  the  Western 
base  of  what  is  known  as  Scott's  Bluffs. 
Latitude,  40  dg.  30  min. ;  longitude, 
27  dg. 
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An  unimportant  station,  11  miles 
beyond  tbe  blufik  Near  this  point  we 
leave  Lodge  Pole  creek.  From  this 
point  to  the  source  of  the  stream  in  the 
Black  Hills,  about  40  miles  away,  the  val- 
ley presentsthe  same  general  appearance 
until  it  reaches  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains. Bear,  deer  and  wolves  abound 
in  the  country  around  the  source  of  tbe 
stream,  and  herds  of  antelope  are  scat 
tered  over  the  valley.  At  one  time 
beavers  were  plenty  in  the  creek,  and  a 
few  of  these  interesting  animals  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  lower  waters  of 
the  stream,  near  to  its  junction  witli  the 
Flatte.  This  valley  wasoiice  a  favorite 
hunting  ground  of  the  Sioux  and  Chey- 
ennes,  who  long  resisted  the  attempts  to 
remove  them  to  the  reservation. 

Twelve  miles  west  of  Egbert  we 
reach  Hillsdale,  an  unimportant  station. 
It  was  named  after  a  Mr.  Hill,  one  of 
the  eng!')eer  party,  who  was  killed  near 
this  place  by  the  Indians  while  he  was 
engaged  in  his  duty.  The  party  were 
locating  the  present  site  of  the  road 
when  attacked. 

About  00  miles  to  the  south  is  "  Fre- 
mont's orchard,"  on  the  tiouth  Platte 
river.about  65  miles  below  Denver  City, 
Colorado,  and  in  that  Territory.  It  was 
named  after  Col.  Fremont,  who  discov- 
ered this  point  in  his  exploring  expedi- 
tion. It  consists  oi  a  large  grove  of  Cot- 
tonwood trees,  mostly  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river.  The  river  hei  e  makes  an 
abrupt  bend  to  the  north,  then  another 
to  the  south,  catting  its  way  through  a 
high  range  of  sand  hills — the  third 
range  from  the  Missouri  river.  Where 
the  river  forces  its  way  through  the 
blufe,  they  are  very  high  and  abrupt 
on  the  south  side.  The  two  bends 
leave  a  long  promontory  of  sand  hills, 
the  end  of  which  is  washed  by  the 
waters.  At  a  distance,  this  grove  of 
cottonwoods  on  the  bottom  land  re- 
minds one  of  an  old  orchard,  such  as 
are  often  seen  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Leaving  Hillsdale,  we  pass  along  the 


bank  of  a  small  creek,  dry  at  intervals. 
About  lO  miles  from  Hillsdale,  we  leave 
the  bed  of  ihe  creek,  and  rise  on  to  the 
table  land,  and  then,  it  the  day  be  a  fiiir 
one,  the  traveler  can  Ciiich  the  tirst 
glimpse  of  the  Rocky  M(>uutains,  di- 
rectly ahead.  On  the  right  we  can 
calch  jilimpses  of  the  Black  Hillf^, 
stretching  their  cold,  dark  ruggedness 
far  away  to  the  right — as  far  as  ttie  eye 
can  see  ;  but  the  bold,  black  line,  that 
dark  shadov/  on  the  horizon — which  will 
soon  take  tangible  shape  and  reality — 
but  which  now  seems  lo  bar  our  way  as 
as  with  a  gloomy  impenetrable  barrier, 
is  the  'Great  Rocky  Mountain  Ci'ain," 
the  back-bone  of  the  American  conti 
nent,  though  bearing diflerent  names  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  'Ihe  high- 
est peak  which  can  be  seen  rising  far 
above  that  dark  line,  its  white  sides 
gleaming  above  the  general  darkness, 
is  Long's  Peak,  one  of  the  highest  ptaRs 
on  the  continent.  Away  to  the  left 
rises  Pike's  Peak,  its  towering  crest 
robed  in  snow.  It  is  one  of  those; 
mountains  which  nink  among  the  lofli- 
est.  It  is  one  of  Colorado's  grandest 
mountains,  and  on  a  fair  day  is  plainly 
visible  from  this  point,  175  miles  dis- 
tant. Should  the  air  be  very  clear, 
farther  away  still,  and  more  to  the  left, 
the  long  line  of  the  Spanish  peaks  can 
be  distinctly  traced  with  a  good  glass. 
But  while  we  are  gazing  on  the  newly 
opening  scenes  of  mountain  range  and 
snowy  peaks,  the  cars  have  glided  on 
their  way — for  they  have  no  sentiment 
— and  we  arrive  at 

ARC'HER, 

An  unimportant  station  on  the  table- 
land ;  and  a  little  farther  on  we  enter 
Crow  Creek  valley.  After  passing 
through  a  series  of  cuts  and  fills,  we 
can  seethe  Denver  Pacific  R.  R.,ou  the 
left  side.  Directly  ahead  can  be  seen, 
for  several  miles,  the  far-famed  "Magic 
City  of  the  Plains ; "  but  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  us  to  tell  it,  the  space  has 
been  passed,  the  puffing  locomotive  has 
ceased  its  angry  snorts,  and  is  station- 
ary once  more,  and  amid  a  mimic  din, 
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brought  about  by  two  ortbree  backmtju 
aud  twice  as  muuy  hotel  runners,  we 
step  from  the  CJirs  into  the  streets  ol* 

CHEYENNE   CITY. 

Tbi3  is  the  largest  town  between 
Omaha  and  Ogdeu.  Trains  stop  hero 
oO  minutes,  it  being  one  oi  the  regular 
stations  where  passengers  are  provided 
with  meals,  for  a  consideration.  The 
elevation  is  6,041  feet.  Distance  from 
Omaha,  OIG  miles;  from  Sacramento, 
1,360  miles;  from  Denver  City,  110 
miles.  Cheyenne  City  is  situated,  prop- 
erly speaking,  on  a  broad  open  plain, 
the  Crow  creek,  a  small  stream,  wind- 
ing around  two  sides  of  the  town.  The 
land  rises  slightly  to  the  westward. 
To  the  east  it  stretches  away  for  miles, 
apparently  level,  though  our  table  of 
elevations  shows  to  the  contrary.  The 
soil  is  composed  of  a  gravelly  forma- 
tion, with  an  average  loam  deposit.  The 
sub-soil  shows  volcanic  matter,  mixed 
with  marine  fossils,  in  large  quantities. 
The  streets  of  the  town  are  broad  and 
laid  outatright  antics  with  the  railroad. 
By  the  census  of '09  Cheyenne  contains 
3,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  present 
a  lively  business  appearance,  and  the 
traveler  feels  that  lie  has  arrived  at  a 
town  of  more  importance  and  energy 
than  any  he  has  seen  along  the  road. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1807,  there 
was  one  house  in  Cheyenne,  no  more. 
At  one  period  there  were  6,000  inhabi- 
tants in  the  place  and  abf>ut  the  vicin- 
ity, but  as  the  road  extended  westward, 
the  floating,  tide-serving  portion  fol- 
lowed the  road,  leaving  the  more  per- 
manent settlers,  who  have  put  up  sub- 
stantial buildings  of  brick  and  stone, 
wherein  they  are  carrying  on  all  bran- 
ches of  trade  which  mark  a  thriving  and 
steadily  growing  city. 

EARLY  TIMES. 

At  one  lim*^  Cheyenne  had  her  share 
of  the  "roughs"  and  gambling  hells, 
dance  houses,  wild  orgies;  murders  by 
night  and  day  were  rather  the  rule  in- 
stead of  the  exception.  This  lasted 
until  the  business  men  and  qniel  citizens 


tired  of  such  doings,  and  suddenly  an 
impromptu  vigilance  cominillee  a)>pear- 
ed  on  the  scene,  audseviral  of  the  most 
desperate  characters  were  found  swing- 
ing from  the  end  of  a  rope,  frcm  some 
convenient  elevation.  Others  taking 
the  hint,  which  indicated  they  would 
take  a  rope  unless  they  mended  their 
ways,  quietly  left  the  city.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  Cheyenne  is  an  orderly  and 
well  governed  town.  The  lirst  Mayor 
ol  Cheyenne  was  11.  M.  Hook,  an  old 
pioneer,  ek-ctcd  August  10,  1867,  who 
was  afterwards  drowned  in  Green  river, 
while  prospecting  for  new  silver  mines. 

Cheyenne  is  the  great  central  dii^trib- 
Tiling  point  and  depot  for  the  freight 
and  travel  destined  for  Colorado  and 
Kew  Mexico,  and  the  vast  counliy  to 
the  north.  In  the  fall  of '69,  Chcvenne 
suffered  severely  by  a  large  conflagra- 
tion which  destroyed  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  business  part  of  the  to^^n, 
involving  a  loss  of  half  a  million  dollars. 
The  inhabitants,  with  commendable 
zeal,  have  rebuilt,  in  many  lUKtances 
with  more  durable  material  than  before. 

Schools  and  churches  are  numerous, 
and  society  is  more  orderly  and  well 
regulated  than  in  many  Western  places 
of  even  older  establishment.  The 
church  editices  are  the  Presbytr-rian, 
Congregational,  Episcopal,  Methodist, 
Catholic,  and  several  ot  other  denomin- 
ations. The  city  boasts  of  a  s40,000 
Court-House,  and  many  new  buildings 
during  the  past  year;  also  a  grand  lake 
or  reaervoir  for  supplying  the  city  with 
pure  water,  conducted  by  canal  fiom 
Crow  Creek,  from  whence  smaller 
branches  run  along  the  sidewalks  for 
the  irrigation  of  trees  and  shiiibbery, 
which  will  soon  make  the  city  a  place 
of  surpassing  beauty. 

The  Cheyenne,  Iron  Mountain  &  Pa- 
cific R.  R.  Co.  propose  to  build  towards 
Montana,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains. 

The  Leader,  daily  and  weekly,  estab- 
lished in  September,  1867,  by  N.  A. 
Baker;  the  J^nbune,  weekly;  and  a  month- 
ly magazine  are  published  here. 

Cheyenne  has  several  manufactories, 
the  usual   local   manufactures,    such   as 


TO  THE  TRAVELLING  PUBLIC, 

In  pjiasing  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  don't  fiiil  to 
the  Novelties  in 

JlllSS  miTliS,     PETIIIFICTIOJS,     TOPIZ, 

A-^D    oxiiKie   NATiVK  hton: 


Kr.a.Ti7xirEi     o-c3x*is. 


2V)  */i€  ToiiffM  or  Pleimnrv.  Seeker  who  may  be 
In  Siilt  Lake  City,  be  nure  to  call  on 

Tueiu  i-nAGWiticunT  NTntit  or 

Of  Uicir  own  iq.inL.fe[:ti..e,  wilb  tlio  BeanlLtul  Moh  Agata, 
Topaa.  ao„  Hill  bo  obJccU  of  iDli:i>!at  tii  all. 


The  Urge  hualnera  of  Ihia  arm  Una  been  liDlIl  np  h;  sdhi^riu;  u  amifl' 
pronu  ana  kueplng  Ihclr  vrork  up  to  ibslr  D'eftitnouni  novur-quoMlone^ 

Satli&cUoo  snio  M  leislt  frim  alt  lul^sf;;  wlbli  thm 


■VDIU3WV  io  sjivis  aaiiNd 


l^iBM  -IB-lHaDBBEO  »q'  ^^  ""Oul  ^rSAiianufip  si  pur 

'BSyR  'PHITVA  ''iSiKSaSSHO  ''03  H3i7A  HVDIHSK? 

tl  l|31EA\  II3M  }0  31S|<1  3111  UO  paAUjijUD  ;( J  BUI  5  pBJ  J,  l|ll|  9qX 

■w«^ »!« HI  »«i  ni»  m  nniffle  i«i 

-U03  s\\  -jSAaieq.a  lusuisSuKisp  .luc  inoi|ii«  ■afiTM  IHaBVS 
3HX  aSfltWa  P"*  'IP*  '""^  '.((Munnv  uni  oi  uu  psi|JJ  .Miiii 
-us  j<|  Ai'iu  pur  ■psionfpv  ,(||nj:^^io  si  i,      -pjpsjjaj  .i|!s«s  s(l  uo 

U01lElIi:.>  lBa|l|Kl|S  nqi  t(314«  .(t|   'jOlKllia.-.!  |i;,.1J1,1UI0IJ11U  A.S1!  I  stil 


31(1  Xq  jpEUi  aptiS  *3U  am  ui  p3[[ii|duio»E  /[imsssians 
AOU  81 II  puB  'Ei9:jeuiq3ic«  HJt.n  iua]qojd  b  ll.isq  3uO|  Esq  Alinoijlip 
siqi  amojjiio  o^     ujEii  3i|i  jo  lef  snonuiiuoD  siji  Xq  piT|Eioiu»p 
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THE    FIBST    STEAM    IUIIJK>AD    TRAIN    IN    AMERICA. 


The  above  illustration  was?  drawn  and  engraved  from  the  original  painting;  in  the  posBCseion  of 
the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  airl  represents  an  Excuksion  Train  on  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson 
E.  li.  from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  iu  1831,  the  firs^  steam  train  in  America.  Tlie  engine  was 
the  "  John  Bull,"  imported  from  England,  as  well  as  the  engineer,  John  Hjimpton,  "  exprt^ss  for  this 
road,  at  large  cspense,"  Her  cylinder  was  51  inches,  IG  incn  stroke,  wheels  4^-  feet.  Boilers  had  30 
copper  tabes,  5  feet  long,  4  inches  in  diameter.  Connecting  rods  worked  on  double  cranks  on 
front  axle.  Weight  of  en^ne,  ctmi^^^eii?,  4  tone.  The  tender  represents  the  method  of  carrying  the 
fuel— wood— in  barrels,  with  a  tew  sticks  handy  for  immediate  use.  The  care  %vere  regular  stage- 
coach bodies  set  on  car-wheels.  On  this  grand  excursion  "■trial  trip'"''  were  16  persons,  who  were 
then  thought  venturesome,  many  of  whom  have  filled  important  positions  in  the  councils  of  the 
country  since.    Here  is  food  for  thought  and  comparison  with  the  present  day. 


boots  and  shoes,  saddlerj  and  harness 
makinof,  being  carried  ou  to  some  extent. 
Tiie  item  of  saddles  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance on  the  plains. 

The  saddle  of  the  plains,  and  of  most 
Spanish  countries,  ie  a  different  article 
altogether  from  the  Eastern"  hog-skins." 
When  seated  iu  his  saddle,  the  rider 
'ears  neither  fatigue  nor  inj  ury  to  his  an- 
mal.  They  are  made  foi*  use — to  save 
ihe  animal's  strength,  as  ve'L  as  to  give 
jase  and  security  of  sea*  to  the  rider. 
The  best  now  in  use  is  made  with  what 
8  known  as  the  "  California  Tree." 

DBESPI.\G    OF    PRSCTOUS    GE5IS. 

From  the  time  the  hardy  miner  first 
:liscnvered  the  yellow  metal  in  the  wilds 
■)f  California,  the  art  has  been  practiced 
n  a  rude  way  in  all  the  mining  locali- 
ties.    The   lucky   min^r,    who   found  a 

chitpa"  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty, 
fl'ould  send  it  to  the  deirones  at 
lome,"  in  its  crude  state,  if  he  were  de- 
void of  mechanical  ingenuity  or  knowl- 
;dge.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  possessed 
iny  knowledge  of  tools,  and  often  when 
le  did  not,  he  would  pass  his  spare  hours 
n  hammering  out  a  ring,  cross,  or  some 

ther  ornament.  Rude  and  rough  the 
onception  and  workmanship  of  the  trifle 
indoubtedly,  but  it  was  still  as  dearly" 
)rized,  aye,  it  was  of  far  moi'e  value  to 
hose  who  received  it,  than  though  it 
)088e6sed  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  finest 


specimens  of  the  art.  And  as  rare  and 
costly  gems  were  occasionally  found, 
they,  to ),  were  incorporated  among  the 
presents  sent  to  absent  friends,  and  ere 
long  the  diamond,  emerald  and  moss 
agate  be^an  toattract  theattentioiiof  the 
best  jewelry  houses  in  the  world. 

The  manufacture  of  moss  agate  jewelry 
has  grown  into  an  extensive  trade,  since 
it  has  been  discovered  that  this  beautiful 
stone  can  be  procured  in  large  quantities 
iu  Wyoming  Territory.  [At  Church 
Buttes  and  MillervUle  they  are  foi;id  iu 
greater  quantities  and  of  better  quality 
than  those  which  are  gathered  else- 
where.] Of  the  most  beautiful  and  va- 
riegated shades  of  colori  ng — of  very  hard, 
close  and  fine  grain,  they  receive  a  bril- 
liant polish  under  the  hand  of  the  skill- 
ful lapidary,  and  when  mounted  in  the 
rich  setting  of  California  or  Colorado 
gold,  they  form  as  rich  and  tasteful  or- 
naments as  can  be  produced  from  the 
shops  of  either  the  old  or  new  world. 

Ten  or  twelve  of  the  most  experienced 
workmen  are  employed  here  by  one  firm, 
whose  address  will  be  found  under  the 
head  of  "  Moss  Agates,"  in  our  "Special 
Department." 

TRADE,   BANKS,   HOTELS,   ETC. 

There  are  several  wholesale  houses  in 
the  town  doing  a  large  and  steadily  in- 
creasing business  with  the  towns  to 
the  westward,  along  the  line,  and  in  the 
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adjacent  Territory.  There  uro  two  banks 
in  Cheyenne,  both  of  which  are  doing  a 
good  business. 

There  are  several  hotels,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  Kailroad  House,  owned  by 
the  R.  R.  Co.,  before  which  ihecarsBtop 
for  dinner  from  the  East  and  West.  Tiie 
house  ig  in  charge  of  our  old  friend, 
Jones — wlio  has  not  heard  of  "Jones"? — 
who  serves  up  all  the  substantials  and 
most  of  the  delicacies  of  the  eeason. 
Don't  fail  to  see  Jones  ! 

Cheyenne  baa  ber  theatre  and  mu- 
seuui,  swimming  baths  and  beer  gar- 
dens. McDanicl'a  theatre  is  a  pnug  lit- 
tle place,  very  well  supplied  wiih  scen- 
ery, safficieotfor  the  renderinir  ofsmull, 
light  pieces,  and  will  seat  2o0  or  300 
people.  There  is  also  quite  a  menagerie 
connected  with  the  place, 

COMPANY  SHOPS, 

The  company  buildings  are  of  stone, 
brought  from  Granite  Canyon.  They 
consist  of  a  round  liouse  ot  20  stalls,  and 
machine  and  repair  shop.  Tue  freight 
office  and  depot  buildinwa  are  of  wund, 
and  fine  structures.  The  freight  office 
was  opened  for  business  during  the  first 
part  of  November,  '07,  at  which  time  the 
road  was  completed  lo  this  station. 

AGKICTILTXJItE. 

But  little  land  is  cultivated  around 
this  place,  A  few  small  gardens  on  the 
bottom  lands  of  Crow  creek  are  all  the 
evidences  of  this  branch  of  industry 
which  we  observed.  Tlie  Bi>il  is  good, 
and  the  hardiest  kindstjf  vegetables  and 
grains  could  Ije  raised  surce.s^f  ully  with 
irrigation.  Grazing  is  the  main  feature 
of  the  country,  itnd  to  that  the  attention 
of  the  people  is  turned,  lo  t  .e  exclusion 
of  other  business. 


Several  mining  companies  have  been 
incorporated  in  tlie  city,  for  the  purpose 
of  working  variuusmines.  But  wecan- 
not  learn  that  anything  hasbeen  accom- 
plished. Iron  Mountain,  u5  milt-a  north, 
on  the  Chugwat^T,  it,  is  naid,  c  -ntains 
very  rich  iron  ore — almost  jmre.      The 


company  controlling  this  mine  t)nce  pro- 
jected a  railroad  from  Cht;yenn<*  to  the 
mine,  and  the  erection  of  smelLmg  works 
iu  theciiy  for  working  the  oren,  but  very 
little  has  been  done — except  (ai^.  Come, 
gentlemen,  wake  vp,  and  organize  a 
■'  narrow  gauge." 

FOKT  D.  A.  RUSSELL, 

Established  July  31,  1867,  by  General 
Aujfur  ;  id  intended  to  accommodate  16 
companies.  The  post  ia  situated  three  | 
miles  Irom  Cheyenne,  on  Crow  creek, 
which  washes  two  sides  ot  the  enclosure. 
Latitude  41  deg.  08  min.,  longitude  104 
deg.  45  min.  It  is  connected  by  side- 
track with  the  U.  P.  R,  R.  at  Cheyenne. 
Tlie  quartermaster's  department — 13 
store-h'uses — is  located  bc;tween  the 
fort  and  the  town,  at  'Camp  Carling." 
S.'verat  million  pounds  of  Government 
storts  are  gathered  here.from  which  the 
fnns  lu  the  northwest  draw  their  sup- 
plies. The  reservation  on  which  the 
tort  is  situated  was  declared  by  the 
President,  June  38th,  18G9  ;  4.513  acres. 

FORT    L,VRAMIE. 

This  fort  was  established  Aug.  12th, 
1849,  by  Major  W.  F.  Sanderson, 
Mounted  Rifles.  The  place,  once  a 
trading  post  of  the  Northwestern  Fur 
Company,  was  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, tlii-ough  Brice  Husband,  the 
company's  a^ent,  for  the  site  of  a  mili- 
tary post.  It  was  at  one  time  ihe  winter 
qjiiruTrt  c(  many  trappers  and  hunters. 
U  i  1  also  u  'tedas  being  the  place  where 
several  tr-atieshave  beenmade  between 
the  savatjes  and  whites — many  of  the 
former  living  around  the  fort,  f^d  by 
Government,  and  Stealing  its  stock  iu 
return.  The  reservation  declared  by  the 
President  on  the  28th  of  June.  133D,  con- 
sists of  54  square  miles.  It  is  situate. l 
89  luiles  from  Cheyenne — the  nearest 
railroad  station — on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Laramie,  about  two  miles  from  its  j  unc- 
tion with  the  North  Platte,  and  on  tho  I 
Overland  Road  to  Oregon  and  Calif&r- ' 
nia. 

The  only  reg-ular  conveyance  to  llia 
Post   is    by    Gt)vernineut    mail    ambu- 
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lance  from  Cheyenne.  Latitude  43  dejr. 
12  min.  ;^8  sec,  longitude  104  deg.  31 
tnin.  26  sec, 

TOUT  FETTEKMAS". 

This  yopt  wn.s  named  in  honor  of  Bre- 
ret  Lieui.eDam-Cul.  Wm.  J.  Fetternian, 
O'aptain  18tl  Infantry, killed  attheFort 
Phil.  Kearney  massacre,  December  21st, 
18G6.  Established  July  19th,  18C7,  by 
fuiir  cnmf)anie8  of  the  Fourth  Infantry, 
mder  command  of  Brevet  Colonel  Wil- 
iara  McE.  Dye,  Major  Fourth  Infantry. 
It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  La  Poele 
Jreek,  on  the  South  side  of  the  North 
Platte  river,  135  miles  from  Cheyenne, 
DO  miles  south  of  ±^ort  Reno,  and  70 
miles  northwesterly  from  Fort  Laramie. 
Latitude  42  de^.  4D  min.  08  sec,  longi- 
;tude  105  deg.  27  min.  03  sec.  The  re- 
servation of  sixty  square  miles  was  de- 
clared June  28th,  1869.  Cheyenne  is  the 
aeareat  railroad  station. 

FORT    CASPElt 

was  situated  on  the  North  Platte  river, 
,t  what  was  known  as  "  Old  Platte 
Bridge,"  on  the  Overland  Road  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  55  miles  north  of 
Fort  Fetterman  ■  was  built  daring  the 
ata  war;  rebuilt  by  the  ISih  Infantry 
n  1866,  and  almndoned  in  1867,  and  its 
jarrison,  muniiiuns  of  war,  etc.,  were 
.ransferred  to  Fort  Fetterman.  The 
ridge  across  the  Platte  at  this  place 
Mst  $65.000 — a  wooden  structure,  wliich 
ivaa  destroyed  by  the  Indians  shortly 
ifrer  the  abandonn;ent  of  the  post. 

FOKT  liEXO 
was  pstablislied  during  the  war  by  Gen- 
eral E,  P.  Connor,  f.r  the  protection  of 
he  Powder  river  cotmtry.  It  was  situ- 
I'.fd  on  the  Powder  river,  225  miles 
roui  Cheyenne  and  90  miles  from  Fort 
"etierman,and  65  miles  from  Fort  Phil, 
ieaniey.  It  was  rebuilt  in  *6G  by  the 
Sth  Iiifintry,  and  abandoned  in  July, 
86S. 

rOriT  PHIL.    KEARNEY 

Fas  pst^uli.-*hed  July,  1866,  by  fourcom- 
)auit-8  of  the  ISJi  lof^iilry,  under  com- 
Qand  of  Colonel  II.  B.  Carrington,  18ih 
nfantry.     This  post  was  siuiated   290   i 


milfs  north  of  Cheyenne,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  hunting  grounds  of  the 
northern  Indians,  and  hence  the  tr  uble 
the  troops  had  witli  the  Indians  in  es- 
tablishing it.  Near  this  post  is  where 
the  great  massacre  took  place  in  1866. 
It  was  also  abandoned  in  July,  1868. 

FORT   C.    F.    SMITH 

was  established  in  186G,  by  Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel  N.  C.  Kinney,  Cap- 
tain 18tli  Infantry,  and  two  companies 
of  that  regiment.  It  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  Big  Horn  Mountain,  on  the  Big 
Horn  river,  90  miles  from  Fort  Phil. 
Kearney,  and  380  from  Clieyenne.  It 
was  abandoned  in  July,  1868. 

LEAVING   CHEYENNE    FOR  DENVER. 

In  connection  with  Cheyenne,  we  have 
spoken  of  the  Denver  Pacific  Railroad, 
whicli  terminates  at  this  point.  Here 
travellers  for  the  South  will  change  cars 
and  take  the  Denver  Pacific  Railroad 
for  Denver,  GoKlea  City,  Central  City, 
Santa  Fe,  and  all -(joints  in  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico.  We  will  now  proceed  to 
give  a  short  view  of  this  road,  Colorado 
and  its  towns  and  resources,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  those  who  are  about  to  visit 
this  land  for  the  first  time — commencing 
with  the 

Denver  Pacific  Railroad. 

In  the  fall  of  1867,  this  company  was 
organized  at  Denver  City,  Colorado  Ter- 
ritory, the  object  of  which  was  to  con- 
nect that  city  by  rail  and  telegrapli 
lines  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
at  Cheyenne.  The  distance  to  be  over- 
come was  106  miles,  through  a  country 
possessing  no  serious  obstacles,  and 
many  favorable  inducements  to  ihe  en- 
ter[>ri8e.  For  a  part  of  the  way,  the 
country  along  and  for  some  distance  on 
either  r-ide  of  the  line  is  a  rich  farming 
section,  the  remainder  of  the  road 
being  through  the  celebrated  grazing 
lands  estenuiog  southward  from  Cuey- 
enne.  The  desire  to  open  up  this  rich 
region,  to  connect  the  city  of  Denver 
with  the  trans-continental  railroad,  by 
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which  to  afford  a  way  for  cheap  and  fast 
freif^rht  and  rapid  transit  of  passengers, 
induced  the  people  ot  'ihe  Territory  of 
Colorado  to  take  hold  of  the  scheme, 
when  proposed,  with  commendable  zeal 
asd  alacrity.  Sabscriptions  for  about 
one-fourth  the  amount  of  money  re- 
quired were  made  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
county  bonds  of  Arapabo  county  were 
almost  unanimously  Viited  to  the  amount 
of  ^.'iOO.OOO,  and  work  commenced. 

The  road  was  compleLed  to  Evans 
early  in  the  fall  of  1869.  and  to  Denver 
the  24ih  day  of  June,  1B70. 

During  this  aijriiitr  [1873]  this  road 
was  sold  to  tbe  Kansas  Pacitic  Railroad 
Company,  which  enables  tlie  K.  F.  K.  li, 
to  control  a  tlirougb  line  from  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  10  Chf'yerine.  Distance,  743 
miles,  where  a  junction  is  made  with 
the  Unioi-i  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  original  route  proposed  for  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  was  to  com- 
mence at  Kansas  City,  i  n  the  ^reat  bend 
of  the  Missouri  ;  thence  westward  via 
Fort  Lyon,  on  the  Arkansas  river, 
tlirouuh  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to 
San  Diego,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  tbence 
alonjj  the  coast  to  San  Francisco, 
Whether  it  is  to  be  completed  or  nut 
remains  to  be  seen. 

TUe  stations  on  the  D.  P.  R.  R.  are: 
Summit,  10  niilfs  ;  Carr,  31  ;  Pierce,  41  ; 
Greeley,  55  ;  Evans,  59  ;  Johnson,  75  ; 
Hn(rhes,89;  Denver,  lOG. 

The  first  town  <  f  nr»t.e  on  the  line  is 

GREKI.EY. 

This  town  wa;i  laid  out  in  May,  1870, 
by  the  Greeley  colony,  under  the  foster- 
ing- care  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Greeley  of 
the  New  York  Tribune.  The  colony 
control  about  100,000  acres  of  as  fine 
land  as  can  be  found  in  the  Territory. 
Kstensive  irrigating  ditches  have  been 
"  tak-^n  out,"  aud  wnter  from  tlie  Cache- 
^la-Poudre  river  furnishes  ample  water 
for  all  purposes.  Tliis  town  has  in- 
creased rapidly — population  about  1,500 
— with  ample  churches,  hotel,  schools 
etc.  The  Greeley  Tribune,  aud  the  Sun, 
weeklies,  are  published  here.  One  uoted 
feature  of  the  place  is  the  absence  of  all 
intoxicating  dr.nks. 


KVAN3. 

This  town  is  the  county-seat  of  Weld 
county,  59  miles  from  Cheyenne,  on  the 
South  Platte  river.  It  is  now  tbehead- 
quartersot  the  St.  Louis  Western  colony 
and  the  New  England  cjlouy  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  which  control  about  60,000  acres 
of  land.  The  Journal,  weekly,  and 
Colorado  Farmer,  monthly,  are  published 
here.     Population  about  600. 

DENVER  CITY. 

This  city  is  the  county-seat  of  Arapabo 
county,  aud  the  capital  ot  tlie  Territory. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Platte  river,  at  the 
junction  of  Cherry  Cretk,  6,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  13  miles  frum 
the  eastern  base  of  tbe  mountains, 
which  protect  it  from  the  cold  winds  of 
the  winter.  The  mountains  estt^nd 
north  and  south  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
trace  tlieir  rugged  heiglu.  The  high- 
est  points,  Loug's  Peak,  to  the  north, 
and  Pike's  Peak,  to  the  soutL,  are  iu 
full  view,  towering  far  above  the  lo  is 
of  the  surrounding  mountains.  An 
open,  rolling  country  surrounds  t-^e 
city,  being  the  outer  border  of  that  i.ri- 
menpe  plain  which  stretcht's  away  lo  ihe 
waiters  of  the  Missouri  river,  600  miiea 
to  the  eastward.  Denver  is  bnih  up 
principally  with  brick,  produced  n-ar 
tbe  city,  of  the  best  quality.  Tne 
population  has  nearly  doubled  wiib- 
in  tlie  last  tliree  years,  aud  is  now 
over  12,000.  U  has  8  cburches,  2  semi- 
naries, aud  ainj)le  common  scliools,  4 
Masonic  aud  4  Odd  Fellow  Lodges.  Ii, 
has  4  daily  newspapers,  6  weeklies,  and 
2  monthly  pubiicaiions  ;  31  hotels,  4  i 
banks,  a  United  Siates  mint,  and  5  rail- 
road lines,  with  water-works,  gas-works, 
horse  railroads  ;  iu  fact,  all  the  "mo- 
dern improvements."  The  principal 
hotels  are  the  American,  Tremont, 
Sargfnts,  and  Broad  well.  What  cannot 
bo  found  in  Denver,  you  need  not  hunt 
for  in  the  West. 

The  Ford  Park  Association  have  a  race 
track  about  two  miles  northeast  of  the 
city  ;  it  is  handsomely  enclosed,  andi 
kept  in  good  repair.  On  every  after- 
noon the  fast  horses  of  Denver  and  their 
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fast  drivers  can   be   Been    enjoyiajr  tlie 
Bmootb  track  at  2:40  Bpeed. 

The  State  Afrricultural  Society  has  40 
acres  of  prouud  ndjoining  Denver,  where 
Btalls,  etc.,  liave  been  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodatinn  of  animals  at  tlie  annual 
fairs.  A  half-mile  race  track  is  laidout, 
and  the  buildinffs  and  land  eocloned 
wi  h  a  concrpte  wall,  the  whole  costing 
about  $10,000. 

NEWSPAPEES. 

Denver  is  a  great  city  for  newspapers; 
changes  are  being  made  often.  Those 
at  present  published  here  are :  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Kews,  daily  and  weekly,  the 
oldest  paper  in  the  Territory,  established 
in  1859;  Tiihune.  daily  and  weekly;  the 
City  Item,  daily;  Tivies,  daily  and  weekly; 
Rocky  Mountain  Herald,  weekly ;  Rocky 
Mountain  Leader,  weekly ;  Kocky  Mountain 
Presbyterian,  weekly :  Real  Estate  Regis- 
ter, monthly ;  and  Colorado  Monthly. 
These  periodicals  are  a  credit  to  any 
community,  and  we  think,  by  the  way, 
that  Colorado  has  more  and  better 
newHpapers,  according"  to  her  ajje  and 
population,  than  can  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  our  commonwealth. 

THE  BOARB   OT   TRADE. 

This  institution  was  organized  in 
Denver  in  18G7,  representing  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city,  specially  to  build 
the  Denver  Pacific  R.  R,,  which  it  ac- 
complished. It  has  taken  the  lead 
since,  however,  in  all  public  enterprises, 
and  has  been  very  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting- the  growth,  and  prosperity  of 
the  city.  Tliis  body  very  kindly  en- 
dorsed the  writer's  plan  for  a  narrow- 
g-auire  railroad  to  the  mines,  which  he 
advocated  strongly,  and  which  was  pre- 
Bented  to  them  i  i  the  winter  of  18G7. 
Tuey  said  it  was  a  "  good  thing" — with  a 
pat  on  the  back^ijut  they  went  alieati 
wiih  their  hroail  gauge  roads,  and  some 
of  the  niemberf,  a  few  days  after  our 
plan  was  made  known,  organized  the 
Denver,  Soutli  Park,  and  Rio  Grande 
R.  R.,  and  never  said  "  Crofutt  "  once. 

EiriOBAyTs,  on  t>ie  pl.Aios,  are  called  by  the 
older  Bettlera '"  pilKrima." 


NARROW-GAUGK  RAILROADS. 

We  contend  this  is  the  only  system 
of  railroads  applicable  lo  a  rough, 
mountainous  couuiry  like  Coh-rado.  A 
narrow  track  and  light  cars  can  wind  in 
and  out  among  the  rKvine;*,  liills,  and 
gulches  where  it  would  be  uui>rotitablo 
or  almost  impossible  to  build  a  large  iron 
mad.  The  almost  inexhaustible  supplies 
of  iinil)er,  the  cop])er  ores,  the  lime-rnck 
and  SDone  quarries,  the  immense  de- 
posits of  coal,  will,  in  time,  be  in  great 
demand — all  of  which  could  be  trans- 
ported in  this  manner  cheaper  by  half 
than  by  any  other  mode  of  transporta- 
tion, thus  rendering  the  narrow  gauge, 
when  completed,  a  most  profitable  in- 
vestment to  the  owners,  as  well  as  a 
benefit  to  the  people  at  large. 

Another  great  item  in  regard  to  this 
style  of  road  should  be  considered.  The 
people  of  Colorado  can  build  the  roads 
themselves,  and  retain  the  cost  of  their 
constructiou  and  the  profits  arising  from 
working  them  in  their  own  country, 
among  their  own  people.  Time  and 
circumstances  will  yet  make  this  system 
of  roads  a  public  necessity. 

It  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  the 
internal  improvements  of  their  country, 
that  the  benefits  accruing  therelrom 
shall  belong  to  theuiselves  as  far  as 
possible,  and  not  to  be  taken  from  the 
country  to  pay  interest  on  or  the  princi- 
pal of  foreign  capital.  The  citizens  of 
a  State  should  always  control  a  State's 
improvement,  thereby  preventing  luou- 
opobeB  from  ruling  or  oppressing  them. 

When  the  immense  bodies  of  refrac- 
tory ores  can  be  cheaply  moved  from 
the  mines  to  the  valley  on  their  way 
East  for  working,  or  can  be  moved  to 
furnaces  in  the  valley,  or  the  coal  and 
wood  necessary  in  smelting  can  be 
moved  to  the  mines,  which  cannot  be 
done  now,  owing  to  the  expense  of 
transportation  by  freight  teams — tJien, 
and  not  until  then,  will  the  people  of 
Colorado  appreciate  the  narrow-gauge 
eystem. 

Already  narrow-gauge  roads  are  pro- 
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jected  to  almost  every  mine  or  old  stock 
ranch  in  the  Territory. 

THE  DENVER  AND  KID  GRANDE  R.  R., 

a  three  feet  ^auge,  has  been  com- 
pleted for  near  100  miles  south,  towards 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  via  Colorado 
Springs,  near 

COLOEADO  CITY, 

seventy-six  miles  south  of  Denver,  at 
the  base  of  the  famous  "  Pike's  Peak." 
Population,  500.  This  city  was  the  first 
one  settled  in  the  Territory  (1858).  It 
is  situated  on  Fountain  Qui  la  Bonille,  a 
small  stream,  formed  from  sprinjijs  and 
melting-  snows  around  the  base  and 
upon  the  summits  of  the  mountain. 
The  newspapers  Out  West  and  Gazette  are 
published  at  Colorado  Springs. 

The  country  adjacent  is  fine  farming 
land,  and  many  large  droves  of  horses 
and  cattle,  as  well  as  herds  of  sheep,  are 
ke[)t  in  this  section.  When  the  accom- 
modations are  sufficient  to  entice  tra- 
velers to  remain  in  the  place,  it  will 
doubtless  become  a  favorite  summer  re- 
sort for  travelers. 

Near  the  base  of  the  Pike's  Peak, 
about  three  miles  west  from  the  old 
town,  in  as  romantic  a  little  nook  as  one 
could  conceive,  are  situated  the 

SODA    SPRINGS. 

It  is  claimed  these  springs  ii'is^esH  me- 
dicinal qualities.  Wedon't  know  how  thst 
is,  but  we  do  know  that  the  watf  rw,  with 
a  little  acid,  made  good  bread  in  1859, 
and  it  in  very  pleasant  to  drink.  Even 
cattle  will  come  for  many  miles  to  drink 
the  waters. 

A  late  analysis  of  the  waters  gives 
the  following  ;  Carbonateof  lime,  92*25  ; 
carbonate  of  magaesia,  1'21  ;  sulphate 
of  lime,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  chloride 
of  maguena,  23  ;  silica,  1'50;  vegetable 
matter,  20  ;  moisture  and  loss,  460. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  GODS. 
About  1^  miles  west  is  a  singularly 
wild  and  beautiful  place,  to  which  some 
poetic  individual  has  given  the  title 
which  heads  this  paragrapli.  Several 
rocks,  or  rather  two  higli  ridges  of 
rock,  rise  perpendicularly  Irom  the  val- 


ley to  the  height  of  200  feet  or  more, 
but  a  few  yards  apart,  forming  a  lofty 
enclosure,  which  embraces  a  beautiful 
miniature  valley,  which  seems  to  nestle 
here  away  from  the  gaze  of  the  passer- 
by, as  though,  like  some  timid  dam- 
sel, it  feared  that  its  beauty  would  prove 
its  destruction.  Such  has  been  its  fate, 
as  we  are  told  that  some  unpoetical 
heathen  has  plowed  up  its  virgin  bosom 
aud  planted  it  with  beets.  There  is 
little  poetry  in  the  heart  when  the  sto- 
mach is  empty. 

Rich  farming  lands  extend  in  one  un- 
broken range  to 

PUEBLO  CITY, 

on  the  Arkansas  river,  160  miles  south 
from  Denver,  and  from  thence  in  every 
direction.  The  town  is  situated  near  the 
junction  of  the  Fountain  Qui  la  Bonille 
with  the  Arkansas,  and  its  connections 
by  rail  are  the  Denver  and  Eio  Grande, 
Canon  City,  and  (soon  will  be)  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Kailroads.  The 
Chieftain,  daily  and  weekly;  the  People, 
weekly;  and  the  Advocate  are  published 
here.  Population  about  3,500,  with, 
ample  hotels,  schools  and  churches. 

Pueblo  i^  the  center  of  the  richest 
agricultural  district  in  the  Territory. 
Thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  fed 
(m  tliis  range,  and  along  the  river  farm- 
ing is  carried  on  with  success  and  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  fine  water-power  available,  and 
these  broad,  fertile  plains  and  produc- 
tive uplandfii,  on  which  roam  so  many 
thousand  sheep,  point  to  the  probable 
fact  that  woolen  manufactories  will 
soon  be  established  here.  The  citizens 
ot  Pueblo  cannot  afford  to  send  their 
wool  to  a  foreign  market,  when  they 
have  every  requisite  for  manufacturing 
it  at  home.  If  wool  buyers  can  afford 
to  purchase  their  wools,  and  freight 
them  long  distances,  and  then  manufac- 
ture them  at  a  profit,  surely  the  citizens 
could  manufacture  them  at  home  by 
their  own  niachioery,  for  the  item  of 
freight  would  pay  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  labor. 

Colorado    Territory   has    advantages 
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which,  if  improved,  will  render  her  the 
(freat  wool-producini?  country  of  the 
Union. 

Returning:  to  Denver,  wetake  the  Colo- 
rado Central  Railroad  for 

GOLDEN. 

Thia  "  Lowell"  of  Culoradi)  is  situated 
13  miles  west  of  Denver,  on  Clear  Creek, 
near  where  it  debouches  from  the  east- 
ern base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
town  contaius  about  1,000  inhabitants, 
a  pottery,  and  paper  mill — the  only  ones 
in  the  Territory  ;  also,  flour  and.  eaw 
mills,  and  a  ^reat  many  ottier  manufac- 
tories. Tbe  place  is  well  supplied  with 
Bciiools,  cliurches,  etc.  The  Colorado 
Transcript  is  published  weekly  by  George 
West,  an  old  pioneer  of  the  early  days, 
ond  also  the  Colorado  Globe,  weekly. 
Some  quartz  mines  are  found  here,  and 
the  whole  section  is  underlaid  with  coal 
mines  of  good  quality,  which  are  suc- 
cessfully worked. 

Narrow-gauge  railroads  are  being  built 
along  the  mountains,  north  and  south; 
aiso  one  up  Clear  Creek  Canyon, 
through  the  rich  silver  and  gold  min- 
ing districts  of  Gilpin  and  Clear  Creek 
counties,  in  which  are  located  the 
cities  of  Central,  Black  Hawk,  George- 
town, Idaho,  and  Empire.  Stages  leave 
tbe  end  of  the  track  daily,  on  arrival  of 
tbe  ears  for  all  the  principal  mining 
mountain  towns. 

Clear  Creek  rises  about  60  miles 
from  the  city,  emptying  its  waters  into 
tlio  Piatte  four  miles  below  Denver. 
The  stream  affords  ^reat  natural  ad- 
vantaj^es  for  maQufaetoriep,  the  water 
povver  tteiu^  unlimited,  and  mill  pites 
nil  iierous. 

BLACK.  HAWK  A\D  CEXTUAL. 
CITV, 

These  towns  are  in  Gilpin  County, 
lyiny-  about  two  miles  from  each  other, 
OQ  Gregory's  Guich,  and  really  constitute 
one  town,  althoujfh  possessint;  two  dis- 
cinct  organizaiioas  and  gff>' e"nment«. 
They  ar>^  ren.clied  by  trains  on  the  Colo- 
rado Central  R.  R.,  and  situate'!  ab  -ut 
38  miles  west  from  Denv»-r,  hi  i  con- 
tain, ill  the  affgregatp,  from  7,000  to 
8,000    itriiabitanTs.       The    towns    have 


numerous  quartz  mills  thundering-  away 
nig;ht  and  day,  besides  several  smeltinjr 
furnaces.  There  are  many  frood  public 
buildings,  schools,  churches,  and  hotels. 
The  principal  hotela  are  the  Mountain 
House,  Black  Hawk  ;  St.  Nicholas  and 
Connor  House.  Central  City.  Tbe  Cen- 
tral City  Register,  daily  and  weekly,  Re- 
publican, and  the  Black  Uawk  Journal, 
daily  and  weekly,  are  published  here. 

The  principal  business  of  the  place 
consists  in  miuintr,  this  beinp^  claimed 
as  the  chief  prold-tuinincf  town  in  Colo- 
rado. It  was  the  first  miuing:  camp 
established.  W.  N.  Byers  pitched  his 
teut  here  in  'o8  or  '59.  An  immense 
number  of  rich  quartz  veins  crop  out  in 
every  direction,  and  with  successful 
miliiuj;  tliese  veins  or  l.ide^  must  yield 
an  enormous  revenue.  As  yet  the  crun- 
try  is  hardly  prospected,  owing-  to  iho 
Jact  that  mill  facilities  are  not  such  aa 
to  encourage  it.  The  gr*  at  want  of 
Colorado  is  a  desulphurizing  process,  by 
which  the  refractory  ores  can  be  worked, 
and  the  metal  obtained  from  the  rock 
without  the  great  waste  which  has  ac- 
companied the  usual  method  of  working 
heretofore. 

IDAHO   CITY   AND  MIKERAL  SPRINGS. 

About  23  miles  from  Golden,  via 
Mount  Vernon,  we  come  to  Idaho  City, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  Vicginia  can- 
yon, Tlie  town  contains  about  500  in- 
habitants. It  iscelebrated  for  its  mine- 
ral springs,  which  are  in  tlie  heart  of 
tlie  city.  A  hotel  and  bath-house  are 
connected  with  the  f-prings,  which  are 
becoming  a  nored  summer  resort.  There 
are  three  olHcts  in  the  town,  which, 
with  tbe  former  named,  afford  ample 
accommodation  for  the  traveler.  Tiie 
waters  are  higlily  recommended  for 
various  diseases*,  especially  chronic  cat-es 
of  longstanding. 

GEOaCETOWV. 

This  town  i-^  f^ituafed  in  Clear  Creek 
county,  in  thecr-nterof  the  famous  silver 
mineH  of  Colorado,  at  the  base  of  the 
Suowy  Rang-^.  about  8,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  iho  sea.     It  i^  distant  from 
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Denver  about  50  miles  to  the  westward. 
The  city  cnntaios  about  1,500  inbabi- 
tantfl,  and  ia  well  supplied  with  scliools, 
churches,  and  hotels — ibe  two  principal 
of  the  lastnamed  institutions  being- 
the  Bnrtou  and  the  Leggett  Houses. 
The  (ifr'or^etnwn  Miner,  a  lively  news- 
paper, i.s  published  liere.  Grey's  Peak, 
jusr.  above  the  ti>wn,  ia  14.500  feet  high. 

Tiie  silver  mines  around  this  place 
are  simply  wonderful  in  their  number, 
magnitude,  and  richness.  But  some 
other  than  the  ordinary  mill  process,  or 
yet  the  furnace  process  now  in  use, 
must  be  discovered,  before  many  of  the 
lodes  can  be  worked  to  advantage,  on 
account  of  the  reiractory  character  of 
much  of  the  ore.  Not  but  what  the 
mines  pay  with  the  present  process,  but 
still  not  more  than  half,  and  often  not 
more  than  a  third  or  fourth,  of  the  silver 
contained  in  the  rock  ia  saved,  which 
entails  a  severe  loss  on  the  miner. 
Large  amounts  of  ore  are  being  shipped 
from  these  mines  to  England  for  smelt- 
ing, and  several  smelting  furnaces  have 
been  erected  since  we  last  wrot3  alxiut 
thin  section. 

We  would  like  to  give  a  description 
of  Longmont,  Boulder,  Canyon  City,  and 
many  other  thriving  lov^^os, -but  our 
space  will  not  admit  of  it  at  present. 
We  will  now  lake  hasty  glances  at  the 
general  features  of 

COLORADO  TERUITOBY. 

Ii  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a 
very  minute  description  of  this  remark- 
able country.  Volumes  would  not  suf- 
fice to  do  justice  to  liie  Territory  ;  her 
vast  resources  ;  her  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
iron,  coal,  and  copper  :  her  rich  and  fer- 
tile valleys  ;  her  broad  plains,  on  which 
roata  thoi>«atids  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses;  her  vn,j*t  agricultural  resources; 
her  dense  forests  and  lofty  mountains  ; 
her  genial  climate  and  whole-souled 
people,  cannot  be  described  in  one?mall 
volume  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  or 
justice;  in  fact,  they  cannot  be  described 
at  all,  they  must  be  seen  to  be  appreci- 
ated, and  the  reader  of  any  work  treating 
nn  Colorado  must  live  among  her  hardy, 


hospitable  people  before  he  or  she  can 
understand  them  or  comprehend  their 
real  character. 

Colorado,  once,  by  bill  passed  by  Con- 
gress, became  a  State,  had  the  President 
but  ratified  the  act.  But  President  John- 
son vetoed  the  bill. 

The  Territory  contains  about  110,000 
square  miles,  and.  according  to  the 
census  of  1870,  39,864  population. 

Tlie  climate  is  dry  and  very  liealthy, 
the  Territory  being  unsurpassed  in  this 
respect.  Diseases  common  in  the  older 
States  are  unknown  here.  Pulmonary 
complaints  are  either  eradicated  from 
the  system  of  invalids  who  resort  to  this 
country,  or  the  disease  becomes  so  mod- 
ified that  the  sufferer  enjoys  a  marked 
improvement  in  his  condition. 

PRECIOUS   STONES. 

The  following  are  among  ihe  miner- 
als and  precious  stones  found  in  Colo- 
rado:  Muss  agates,  chiefly  in  Middle 
Park  ;  amethyst,  at  Nevaila,  Mill  City, 
and  on  Soda  Creek  ;  clialcedony,  in  Soutu 
Park  ;  feldspar,  near  Idaho  and  on 
Elk  Creek;  garnet,  iu  South  Park  and 
about  Breckinridge;  jasper,  in  South 
and  Middle  Parks;  mica,  near  George- 
town and  Genesee  Rauch ;  opal,  near 
Idaho  and  in  South  Park  ;  onyx,  near 
Willow  Creek,  in  Middle  Park  ;  quartz 
crystals,  at  many  points  ;  satin  spar, 
near  Mount  Vernon  ;  silicified  wood,  in 
Middle  and  South  Pitrks,  on  Cherry 
Creek,  the  Platte,  and  Kiowa. 

AGRICTJLTURE. 

The  report  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Colorado  shows  that  stock-raising  is 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  with 
very  flattering  results. 

Oats,  barley,  and  corn  give  hand- 
some returns.  Wheat  is  said  to  yield 
as  high  as  40  bushels  to  the  acre. 

No  State  in  the  Union,  California  ex- 

Thk  first  half  of  ft  wagon  train  is  called  the 
•'ri(flit-wing,"lhef.iher  half  the  "left  wing."  In 
forming  a  corral,  ihe  wagons  of  the  ritrht  wing 
form  a  half  circle  on  ttie  right  hand  Bide  of  the 
road,  hauled  clf>Be  together,  teams  on  the  out- 
Bide;  the  left  wingf(»r;ii  on  the  left  Bide  in  the 
same  manner,  lenving  a  pawage-way  open  at  the 
front  and  rear  endaof  ea-'h  wing,  called  "gaps." 
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ccpted,  can  excel  Colorado  In  the  pro- 
duction of  vet^etiibles.  Owing  to  the 
dryness  of  the  black  loam,  irriijation  is 
necessary  to  secure  good  crops,  for  whicli 
purpose  ditches  have  been  dug  from  the 
neighboring  streams,  which  atibrd  all 
the  waiter  required.  These  ditchus  also 
afford  ample  water  power  lor  mills  of 
various  kinds. 

THE   MIMNQ    INTEREST    OP    COLOUADO. 

Colorado  is  rich  in  the  precious  met- 
als, gold  and  silver  being  found  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Territory.  "  Pike's 
Peak"  became  famous  in  1859-60,  though 
it  is  said  that  gold  was  discovered  in  '49 
in  the  Territory.  Tlie  placer  mines  were 
never  very  extensive,  at  least,  those 
which  have  been  discovered  were  not 
lasting  ones.  It  appears  that  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  mines  lies  in  the  gold  and 
silver  bearing  qnariz  lodes,  in  some 
localities  the  rock  is  vi-ry  easily  worked, 
but  in  others  the  ore  is  very  refractory, 
requiring  desulphurizing  before  much  of 
the  precious  metal  can  be  obtained  by 
mill  process.  Several  companies  have 
tried  the  experiment  of  roasting  the  ores 
in  furnaces  of  their  own  invention,  the 
expense  of  which  came  from  the  miners' 
pockets.  Most,  if  not  all,  these  experi- 
ments have  proved  failures,  the  furnaces 
desulphurizing  only  a  portion  of  the  ore. 

COAL    FIELDS    AND    liiON    ORE. 

Along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  for 
many  miles  north  and  south  of  Denver, 
coal  has  been  discovered  at  various 
points.  Many  persons  estimate  the  ex- 
tent of  the  coal  fields  at  5,000  square 
miles.  To  the  north  of  the  city  seveial 
companies  have  opened  mines,  which  are 
worked  enough  to  supply  home  con- 
sumption. 

The  veins  of  these  mines  are  fr.^m  five 
to  19  feet  thick.  At  one  point  tlei^en 
veins  overlap  each  other,  showing  an 
aggregate  depth  of  fifty  feet  solid  coal. 

The  Denver  Pacific  R.  H.  passes 
within  12  milesof  these  coal  fields  which 
are  now  being  worked,  and  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  a  vein,  six  feet  thick. 
The  proposed  Coal  Creek  Valley  li.  R. 


will  connect  these  mines  with  the  Den- 
ver Pacific  R.  R.  when  completed. 

Large  quantities  of  iron  ore  are  found, 
and,  irkconnection  with  the  coal  deposits, 
promise  a  rich  harvest  for  the  manufac- 
turer. This  coal  is  bituminous,  and  is 
harder,  brighter,  less  dirty  and  ndorons, 
burns  with  a  purer  flame,  ahd  leaves 
less  residue  than  the  coal  from  lllijiois. 
It  will  eventually  constitute  one  of  the 
great  sources  ofthe  wealth  of  this  r<  maik- 
able  country.  lr()n  ore  is  found  in 
various  localities,  of  good  quality  and  in 
large  quantities.  The  manufacture  of 
iron  cannot  long  rtmain  in  the  back 
ground,  when  coal  in  such  quantities 
and  plenty  of  excellent  iron  ore  can 
lie  otjtained  at  the  mere  expense  of 
mining. 

MOUNTAINS   AND    PEAKS    OF  COLORADO 

The  grandest  mountains  in  Krrih 
America  are  found  in  this  Territory. 
They  raise  their  tnow-clad  peaks  far 
above  their  ccmpe«  rs,  rising  proudly 
and  defiantly  into  the  char  blue  sky; 
their  gray  sides  and  white  crrsts  being 
visible^  through  this  clear  atmosphere 
(or  many,  many  miles. 

In  the  pure  air  of  ibis  country  objects 
like  theso  are  visible  for  a  great  distance, 
so  great,  indeed,  that  were  it  named, 
those  who  have  never  been  in  these  re- 
gions would  at  once  deny  the  statement ; 
that's  nothing,  fcowevtr.  if  they  should 
deny  it,  for  we  have  known  some  men 
who  denied  their  country,  and  many 
who  denied  their — wives.  But  that  is 
foreign  to  the  subject,  and  has  no  con- 
nection with  Ihemonntainsof  Colorado. 

Long's  Peak  and  Pike's  Peak  arc  over 
14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Grey's  Peaks,  the  highest  point  yet  ex- 
plored in  the  Territory,  are  14,300  and 
14,500  feet  high.  They  were  named  for 
the  celebrated  Cambridge  botanist. 
There  are  other  peaks  less  high,  but 
none  the  less  grand  and  majestic.  Tbe 
Alps,  storied  monuments  of  poetical, 
legendary  fame,  cannot  compare  with 
these  mountains  in  scenes  of  sublime 
beauty  and  awful  grandeur.  Here,  all 
ofthe  vast  scene  is  before  you,  the  pure 
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air  bringing  the  distant  mountains 
within  your  vision,  as  thougli  anxious 
tixiit  tlic  wliole  grand  beauty  of  the 
scene  sliould  be  visible  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  The  mind  drinks  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  glurious  vision  at  one 
draught,  and  tilled  with  awe,  wonder 
and  admiration,  the  bounding  lieart 
almost  stands  still,  while  the  eager  eyes 
gaze  on  tlie  grandest  panorama  in 
nature.  From  the  top  of  Grey's  Peaks, 
either  of  tliem,  a  morning  scene  of  glo- 
rious beauty  is  unfolded,  such  as  one 
raruly  sees  in  any  clime,  for  nature,  in 
hur  wildest  moods,  has  never  excelled 
hLT  liandiwork  here,  a  panoramic  view 
of  which  now  lies  before  us.  European 
travelers  tell  us  that  nowhere  within 
the  range  of  European  travel  can  such 
scenes  be  found— scenes  so  full  of 
beauty,  sublimity  and  inspiration. 

Nowhere  on  the  old  continent  do  we 
ascend  so  high;  from  no  point  is  the 
view  so  wide  and  comprehensive.  From 
Alpine  summits,  the  tourist's  gaze  ex- 
tends over  one  petty  province  to  rest 
upon  another.  Here,  the  eye  fails  to 
I  reach  the  extent  of  even  one  portion  of 
I  our  country,  and  the  far  distant  horizon 
closes  in  the  scene,  by  dropping  an  airy 
curtain,  whose  fleecey  fringes  rest  on 
I  mountain  peaks  and  vast  plains,  in  far 
1  distant  portions  of  the  same  fair  land. 

THE    BACK   BONE    OF   THE  AMEKICAN 
ii  CONTINENT. 

I  From  one  side  of  the  summit,  the 
Iwaters  of  a  quiet,  little  spring,  ripple 
softly  away,  as  ihougli  afraid  to  venture 
I  on  the  vast  distance  wliicli  lies  between 
I  them  and  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
1  Ocean,  their  final  destination.  On  the 
oth'T  side  of  the  crest  the  scene  is  re- 
!  p.jjited.  with  this  difference,  that  the 
I  waiers  stealing  away  through  beds  of 
I  tiny,  delicately  tinted,  mountain  flowers, 
I  are  destined  to  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
j  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent.  So 
!  ciose  together  in  their  infancy,  so  far 
apart  in  their  prime,  or  at  their  final 
grave,  the  ocean.  This  point  is  the 
apex,  the  center  of  the  -North  American 


Continent,  the  crowning  peak  of  that 
great  back-bone,  whose  iron  ribs  are 
represented  by  the  many  spurs  that 
branch  away  in  earnest  support  of  the 
whole  grand  system. 

From  this  point,  range  on  range, 
gorge  after  gorge,  can  be  seen,  inter- 
spersed with  rugged  peaks,  which  lend 
a  peculiar  wildncss  to  the  scene.  Away 
to  tlie  east,  lies  tiie  vast,  grayisii  ex- 
panse of  the  plains,  looking  like  some 
great  ocean,  its  breast  unstirred  by  the 
passing  breeze,  or  rippled  by  a  single 
prow.  Nearer,  still,  among  the  border- 
ing mountains,  nestling  in  the  hollows 
and  between  the  brown  heights,  lie  min- 
iature prairies,  patches  of  green,  on 
which  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  ftill 
in  folds  of  yellow  light,  enveloping  them 
in  a  flood  of  golden  beauty.  Small,  and 
insignificant  as  they  appear,  when  com- 
pared with  the  vast  sea  of  plains  beyond, 
they  are  really  large  valleys,  in  which 
are  found  the  farming  lands  of  Colorado. 

THE   PARKS. 

These  little  valleys,  as  seen  from  the 
mountain  tops,  prove,  on  entering  them, 
to  be  both  wide  and  long.  They  consist 
of  the  North,  Middle,  San  Luis,  and 
South  Parks,  which  lie  along,  on  either 
side,  of  the  line  of  Central  Colorado. 
Eacli  is  a  great  central  park  or  valley  in 
itself,  shut  out  from  it:^  neighbor  by  di- 
viding ranges  of  rugged  hills,  the  only 
entrances  being  along  the  numerous 
water  courses,  which  have  their  origin 
in  the  valleys  and  cut  their  way  through 
the  surrounding  mountains  in  their  pas- 
sage to  the  sea.  The  extent  of  these 
parks  vary,  the  largest  being  about  80 
miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  40 
miles.  The  smallest  of  the  number  will 
not  exceed  40  miles  in  length,  with  a 
width  ot  about  l.~  miles.  Si. me  of  these 
lie  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  "  back- 
b  me,"  while  some  rest  on  the  Pacific 
side,  their  altitude  being  from  7,000  to 
10,000  feet.  They  are,  in  f  ct,  great 
upland  basins,  the  reservoirs  of  the  dc- 
br  s,  which,  for  centuries,  have  washed 
down  the  mountainsides.  Their  soil  is 
fertile,  yielding  wild  grasses  in  abun- 
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dance,  furnishing  food  for  vast  herds  of 
sheep  and  cattle. 

In  Europe  or  New  England,  were 
such  plains  found  at  such  an  altitude 
and  in  similar  latitude,  they  would  be 
worthless,  birren  wastes — probably  re- 
gions of  perpetual  ice  and  snow  ;  but 
here  grains  and  vegetables  are  success- 
fully cultivated,  and  cattle  graze  the 
year  round  at  the  height  of  7,0J0  feef;, 
while  those  valleys  which  lie  between 
this  altitude  and  that  of  the  highest — 
lO.ODO  feet — and  including  those,  also, 
aflfc)rd  excellent  summer  pasturage  and 
great  crops  of  natural  grass,  which  is 
cured  for  hay  and  exported. 

These  great  fertile  areas  constitute 
one  of  the  great  resources  of  the  Terri- 
tory —  an  unbounded  field  of  wealth 
which  requires  no  exp  .nsive  machinery 
to  develop.  When  these  plains  shall 
have  been  stocked  and  settled — when 
the  golden  grain  shall  wave  in  the 
morning  breeze  around  the  home  of  the 
pioneer — when  tliese  lands  shrill  have 
been  divided  up  and  peopled — a  new 
era  of  wealth  and  prosperity  will  dawn 
on  Colorado — an  eraof  steadily  increas- 
ing and  permanent  progress,  such  as 
mines  can  never  give. 

With  this  sketch  of  Colorado,  short 
and  imperfect,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  this  country,  we  take 
our  leave  of  it,  and  return  to  Cheyenne, 
where  we  start  once  more  tor  the 
West.  We  shall  soon  be  rising  up 
amongihe  Black  Hills,which  are  stretch- 
ing far  away  in  a  long,  rugged  line 
before  us.  Soon  we  cross  Crow 
creek  on  a  Howe  truss  bridge,  one  of 
the  best  on  the  line.  We  leave  the 
creek  and  follow  up  the  bed  of  a  small, 
dry  ravine.  Now  we  have  a  fine  view 
of  Fort  Davy  Russell,  of  which  we  have 
Soon  we  arrive  at 


HAZARD  STATION, 

Seven  miles  from  Cheyenne.  Here, 
the  traveler  going  East  can  obtain  a 
fine  view  of  Cheyenne  and  Fort  Davy 
Russell,  which  lie  directly  ahead  of  his 
train.     Elevation,  6,835  feet. 


OTTO. 

Eight  miles  farther  on  we  arrive  at 
Otto,  a  side-track  station.  W^e  are  now 
6,724  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  travel- 
er should  note  the  rapid  rise  made  from 
this  point,  in  surmounting  the  Black 
Hills.  Here  the  heavy  grading  com 
mences. 

To  the  north  of  this  place,  at  the  base 
of  the  hills,  is  a  tine  valley.  Here  Crow 
creek  finds  its  source  in  many  fine 
springs.  The  valley  contains  very  su- 
perior grazing  land  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  adjacent  hills,  aflbrds  ample 
game  tor  the  hunter. 

Fifteen  miles  from  this  station,  to  the 
north,  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  Chey- 
enne Pass,  is  the  site  of  old  Fort  Wal 
bach,  now  deserted.  Near  this  fort  is 
the  liead  waters  of  Lodge  Pole  creek. 

ORAMTE  tAXYON. 

Five  miles  beyond  Otto.  Elevation, 
7,298  feet.  At  this  point  is  extensive 
stone  quarries,  whence  was  taken  the 
rock  for  the  company's  buildings  in 
Cheyenne,  also  for  the  stone  warehouses. 
Limestone  abounds  in  this  vicinity,  and 
many  kilns  have  been  erected."  To 
the  left  of  the  road,  and  down  the  can- 
yon a  few  hundred  yards,  is  a  fine  spring 
from  whence  the  water  is  elevated  to 
the  tank  by  the  road  side.  Half  a  mile 
to  the  south  is  the  head  waters  of  Lone 
Tree  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  South 
Platte  rivei.  Along  the  road  now  is 
heavy  rock  work,  and  on  the  exposed 
portions  of  the  road  may  be  seen  the 
snow  fences,  built  of  plank  or  stonej 
Crossing  the  head  of  the  canyon,  wM 
reach  f 

BFFORD, 

A  side-track  station,  six  miles  farther  ■ 
west.      Elevation,   7,298  feet.      Heavy 
rock  work,  and  snow  sheds  and  fences  | 
mark  the  road.    Much  wood  is  stored 
here,  hauled  from  the  canyons  in  the 
surrounding  hills. 

The  country  here  presents  a  wild,  rug- 
ged and  grand  appearance.  The  level 
ground  or  little  valleys  are  covered  with 
a  fine  coat  of  'grass,  and  now  and  the?* 
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ciuiups  of  stunted  pine  appear  by  the 
road  side.  On  either  haud,  near  by, 
high  bold  masses  of  granite  rear  their 
gray  sides,  piled  cue  ou  the  other  in  wild 
eoiifusiou.  The  scene  is  peculiarly  im- 
piLJ^sive  as  we  near  iShermau,  especially 
if  it  chance  to  be  one  of  those  days  when 
tlie  clouds  float  low  down  the  horizon : 
then  the  traveler  looks  over  the  inter- 
vening space  between  him  and  the  moun- 
tain range  beyond,  and  sees  naught  but 
floating  masses  of  vapor ;  no  mountains, 
no  valley,  no  forest,  only  these  fleecy 
shapes,  and  a  long  dark  line  rising  above 
them,  o'ertoppcd  by  the  glisteniug  sides 
of  Long's  Peak.  The  altitude  gained, 
we  seem  to  move  along  a  level  plain, 
covered  with  grass,  rocks  and  shrubs, 
until  we  reach 

Eight  thousand  two  huxidred  and  forty- 
two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
named  in  honor  of  General  iSherman  the 
tallest  general  in  the  service.  This  sta- 
tion is  549  miles  from  Omaha  and  1,365 
from  San  Francisco.  The  maximum 
grade  from  Cheyenne  to  Sherman  is 
b6.l76  per  mile.  Seventy-five  miles  to 
the  southwest  is  Long's  Peak 

To  the  south,  165  miles  away,  is  Pike's 
Peak,  both  plainly  visible.  To  the 
northwest,  about  100  miles  distant,  is 
Elk  Mountain,  another  noted  landmark. 
Fine  springs  of  water  abound  in.  almost 
every  ravine.  This  is  a  noted  point  for 
game,  black  and  cinnamon  bears  being 
found  in  the  hills,  and  occasionally, 
'*  mountain  lions." 

COilPANY     SHOPS,     STATION,     TOWN    &C. 

At  this  point  the  company  has  a  stone 
round  house  of  five  stalls,  for  repairs, 
'i'he  trains  stop  here,  though,  but  a  few 
mi-iUtes.  It  is  m-^rely  a  telegraph  and 
freight  station.  A  bout  25  houses  of  logs 
and  boarde  constitute  the  town.  One 
store,  two  hotels  a..d  two  saloons  make 
up  the  business  portion  of  the  town. 
The  freight  taken  on  at  this  station  for 
the  East  and  West,  is  very  extensive, 
consistiag  of  sawed  lumber,  telegraph 
poles  ana  wood  obtained  in  the  inlls  and 
ravines  but  a  few  miles  distant. 


These  hills  are  covered  in  sections 
with  a  dense  growth  of  hard,  spruce 
pine,  which,  as  to  quality,  and  adapta- 
bility for  being  dressed,  resembles  the 
hemlock  of  the  Eastern  bta*es.  1  he  tim- 
ber is  not  of  large  growth,  judging  from 
the  piles  of  sawed  lumber  which  we  ob- 
served. We  foui.d  no  board  over  20 
inches  wide,  and  the  lumber  had  been 
sawed  as  wide  as  the  log  would  allow. 
This  country  contains  an  almost  ii. ex- 
haustible supply  of  timber,  and  foryrars 
to  come,  the  country  east  of  ^-hernian 
■will  draw  its  supplies  from  this  point. 
Years  must  elapse  ere  the  railroad  com- 
pany_  can  exhaust  the  wood  growii'g 
within  easy  distance  of  the  station.  For 
many  miles  away  the  hills  extend,  every 
ravine  and  slope  covered  with  a  dense 
forest,  through  which  roam  the  wild 
beasts,  unawed  by  the  near  approach  of 
civilization. 

At  this  elevated  point,  the  tourist,  if 
his  "  wind  is  good,"  can  spend  a  long 
time  pleasantly  in  wandering  amid  some 
of  the  wildest,  grandest  scenes  to  be 
found  on  the  continent.  There  are 
places  where  the  rocks  rise  higher,  where 
the  chasms  are  far  deeper,  where  the 
surrounding  i^caks  may  be  loftier,  and 
the  torrents  mightier  in  their  power,  and 
still  they  do  not  possess  such  power  over 
the  mind  of  man,  as  does  the  wild,  deso- 
late looking  landi^cape  around  Sherman. 
Although  the  plateau  is  covered  with 
grass,  and  occasional  shrubs  and  stunted 
trees  greet  the  eye,  the  surrounding 
bleakness  and  desolation  render  this 
place  one  of  awful  grandeur.  The  hand 
of  Him  who  rules  the  universe  is  no- 
where else  more  marked,  and  in  no  place 
which  we  have  ever  visited  h?ve  we  felt 
so  utterly  alone,  so  completely  isolated 
from  mankind,  and  left  entirely  with  na- 
ture, as  at  Sherman,  onthePlack  Hills 
of  Wyoming. 

At  first  the  tourist  experiences  much 
difficulty  in  breathing,  the  extreme  light- 
ness of  the  air  trying  his  lungs  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  but  when  he  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  change,  and  begins  to 
inhale  long  draughts  of  the  pure  moun- 
tain air,  he  feels  like  a  new  man,  and 
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licgins  to  wouder  Iiow  it  came  that  he 
never  tried  the  mouutain  atmosphere 

\):;fore. 

THE  WINTERS  AND  THE  "WEATHER. 

The  preseace  of  saow  sheds  and 
fences  by  every  cut  induced  us  to  inquire 
of  a  gentleman  who  lias  resided  here 
for  some  time,  regarding  the  storms, 
snows,  weather,  and  the  character  of  the 
the  winters  liere  in  general.  He  showed 
us  a  table,  where  lie  had  recorded 
the  weather  during  the  winter  of  '08-9. 
Trom  tills  we  learned  that  the  deep- 
est snow  which  fell  at  this  point,  at 
one  time,  or  that  laid  on  the  ground  at 
any  one  time  duriag  the  winter  and 
spring,  was  but  three  inches,  and  that 
fell  in  J\Iay.  It  is  not  the  depth,  of 
snow  that  causes  any  inconvenience  to 
the  working  of  the  road,  but  it  is  the 
driftiug  of  it  into  the  cuLs  during  the 
heavy  winds.  For  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting this,  the  sheds,  fences  and  walls 
are  erected  along  the  road,  the  latter  a 
few  rods  away  from  the  banks,  of  the 
cuts.  The  fences  cause  an  eddy  or 
current  of  air,  which  piles  the  snow 
along  in  lingo  drifts,  keeping  it,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  the  track.  Snow 
sheds  cover  the  deepest  cuts  along  the 
road,  where  obstructions  from  the 
snow  is  most  likely  to  occur.  The 
cold  rains  and  deepest  snows  come  with 
an  east  wind;  the  worst  storms  from 
the  southwest.  The  coldest  day  of  the 
season, (*68-9),  the  thermometer  marked 
8  dg.  below  zero.  This  occurred  on  the 
29tli  of  January.  On  the  warmest  day 
recorded  in  January,  the  mercury  stood 
at  22  dg.  above  zero  at  noon,  and,  at  five 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  20  dg.  At  Omaha,  during 
the  summer,  the  range  marked  was  110 
dg.  Fahrenheit ;  at  this  point,  82  dg. 

CREEKS,  STREAMS  AND  SPRINGS. 

From  among  the  surrounding  hills 
several  streams  rise  from  the  numerous 
springs,  and  wind  their  way  among 
rocks  and  through  gorges  until  they  are 
lost  in  the  waters  of  other  streams. 
Dale  creek  heads  six  miles  to  the  north, 
and  empties  into  the  Cache-a-La  Poudre 


river.  The  latter  stream  rises  about  35 
miles  southwest  from  Sherman  and 
empties  into  the  south  Platte. 

FISn  AND  GAME. 

Numbers  of  little  creeks  head  nearby, 
each  and  every  one  abounding  in  trout 
of  the  finest  quality.  There  is  no  spot 
along  the  line  of  road  which  can  ba 
compared  to  the  locality  around  Sher- 
man for  trout  fishing.  The  tiniest 
rivulets  swarm  with  them,  and  their 
speckled  sides  glisten  in  every  eddy. 
They  weigh  fiom  one  fourth  to  two 
pounds,  and  their  flesh  is  as  hard  and 
white  as  that  of  the  mountain  trout  of 
Vermont. 

Antelope,  elk,  Wack-tailcd  (Ipct,  bear, 
sage  hens  and  grouse  abound  in  the  hilU 
and  on  the  plateaus.  The  angler,  hun- 
ter or  touri&t  should  never  pass  Sher- 
man without  pau>ing  long  ennugh  to  fly 
a  hook  and  try  his  rifle.  Doubtless  this 
l)oint  will  become  a  favorite  summer 
resort  for  travelers,  possessing,  as  it 
does,  eminent  attractions  for  hunting 
and  fishing. 

From  Sherman  to  liawlings  the  road 
runs  between  the  Black  Hills  and  the 
Kocky  Mouniain  range,  presenting 
varied  and  impressive  scenery  at  various 
points. 

Leaving  Sherman,  the  road  turns  to 
the  left,  and  three  miles  further  ou  we 
reach 

DALE  CREEK  BRIDGE, 

A  plated  framework  structure,  C50  feet 
long,  and  126  feet  hi^h,  spanning  Dale- 
creek  from  blufl'  to  bluff.  'I  he  bridge 
is  the  grandest  feanire  of  the  road. 
Standing  on  trestles,  interlaced  with 
each  other,  and  securely  corded  lo- 
getlier,  it  presents  a  light,  airy  and 
graceful  appearance  when  viewed  from 
the  creek.  [See  illustration.]  The 
beautiful  little  stream  looks  like  a  silver 
thread  below  us,  the  sun  glistening  its 
surface  with  a  thousand  flashes  of  sil- 
very light.  Anon,  the  dark  w^alls  of  the 
canyon  shade  it,  as  though  they  were 
envious  or  jealous  of  its  beauty  being 
rendered  common  jiroperty.     A  narrow 
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green  valley,  just  above  the  bridge,  or 
rdther  a  strip  of  green  sward,  on  which 
stands  one  house,  is  the  site  of  the  for- 
mer U.ile  City,  wliure,  at  one  time,  were 
over  6J0  inhabitants.  Here,  too,  as  well 
as  around  Sherman,  are  found  countless 
flowers  of  every  variety  and  hue.  Dr. 
Latham,  surgeon  of  the  U.  P.  U.  K.,  in- 
formed us  that  he  had  classiiicd  over  300 
varieties  of  the  flowers  which  grow  in 
this  section  and  on  the  Laramie  and 
Cheyenne  plains. 

cachea la   poudre    rtver  and 

VALLEY. 

Dale  creek  is  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
this  stream,  along  the  b,inks  of  which 
lies  a  lovely  valley  nestled  in  a  mountain 
range  to  gladden  the  sight  of  the  weary 
traveler,  or  to  afford  a  liome  for  the  ia- 
dusrious  emigrant.  Fifteen  miles  to 
the  southwest  of  Sherman,  is  Virginia 
Dale  sta-ion,  which  some  "yellow  cov- 
ered novelist"  has  immortalized  in  a 
"blood  and  thunder  story,"  wherein  he 
entitled  this  slatiou  the  Robber's  lioost, 
though  he  disdains  to  inform  us  what 
\\ijy  roosted  on.  But  aside  from  this 
quesLiouable  honor,  Virginia  Dale  sta- 
tlou  is  the  most  widely  known  and  cel- 
ebrated of  any  locility  in  these  moun- 
tains. Tlure  are  a  few  good  buildings 
around  the  place,  where  excursionists, 
who  visit  here  to  enjoy  the  scenery, 
mountain  air,  and  rare  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, are  provided  for. 

The  place  was  originally  a  stage  sta- 
tion on  the  old  Salt  Lake  and  California 
road,  and  was  laid  out  and  kept  by  the 
notorious  Jack  Slade,  who  was  division 
superintendent  for  the  old  C.  O.  C. 
Stage  G  >.,  from  '60  to  '63.  It  was  sup- 
posed th  u  Siude  was  the  head  of  agang 
of  desperadoes  who  infested  the  country, 
running  off  slock  from  emigrants,  and 
appropriating  the  same.  At  any  rate, 
he  was  a  noted  desperado,  having,  it  is 
said,  killed  1;3  men.  The  last  of  his  ex- 
ploits was  the  wanton  and  cruel  murder 
of  Jules  Burg,  the  person  who  gave  his 
name  to  Julesburir.  Slade  had  a  quar- 
rel   with    Jules   in    1801,   wliich  ended 


in  a  shooting  scrape,  wherein  Slade  was 
forced  to  "  lake  water."  In  'G3  some  of 
the  drivers  on  the  line,  friends  and  com- 
panions of  Slade's,  decoyed  Jules  to 
the  Cold  Spring  ranch,  on  the  North 
Platte  river,  kept  at  the  lime  by  old 
Antoine  Runnels,  commonly  known  as 
"  the  Devil's  left  bower."  He  was  a 
great  friend  of  Slade's,  who  a,  pears  to 
have  rightfully  earned  the  lille  of  "  right 
bower"  to  that  same  warm  naturcd 
individual.  The  place  where  this  trag- 
edy occurred  is  50  miles  nonh  ot  Chey- 
enne, and  25  miles  below  Fort  Laramie, 
whither  Slade  repaired  from  Cotton- 
wood Springs  in  an  extra  coach  as  soon 
as  he  was  notified  of  the  capture  of  his 
old  enemy.  He  drove  iiiglit  and  d;iy, 
arriving  at  Cold  Spring  ranch  early  in 
the  morning.  On  alighting  trom  the 
coach,  he  Inund  Jules  tied  lo  a  post 
in  the  corral,  in  such  a  position  as  to 
render  him  perfectly  helpless.  Slade 
shot  him  Iwenty-three  times,  taking 
care  not  to  kill  him,  cursing  all  the  time 
in  a  most  fearful  manner,  returning  to 
the  house  for  a  "  drink  "  between  shots. 
While  tiring  the  first  twenty-two  shots, 
lie  would  tell  Jules  just  v/here  he  was 
going  to  hit  him,  adding  that  he  did  not 
iniend  to  kill  liini  immediately — that  he 
intended  to  torture  him  to  death.  Dur- 
ing this  brutal  scene,  seven  of  Slade's 
friends  stood  by  and  witnessed  the  pro- 
ceedings. Unable  to  i)rovoke  a  cry  of 
pain  or  a  sign  of  fear  from  the  unfortu- 
nate Jules,  he  thrust  the  pisloi  into  his 
mouth,  and  at  the  twenty-third  shot 
blew  his  head  to  pieces.  Slade  then 
cut  the  ears  from  his  victim  and  put 
them  in  his  pocket. 

In  the  saloons  of  Denver  City  and 
other  places  he  would  take  Jules'  ears 
out  of  his  pocket,  throw  them  down  on 
the  bar.  and  openly  boasting  of  the  act, 
would  demand  the  drinks  on  his  bloody 
pledges,  which  were  never  refused  him. 
Shortly  after  this  exploit  it  became  too 
hot  for  him  in  Colorado,  and  he  was 
forced  to  flee.  From  thence  he  went 
to  Virginia  City,  Montana,  where  he 
continued  to  prey  upon  sociely.  The 
people  in  that  country  had  no  love  for 
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his  kiud  of  people  nor  use  fav  thi-m. 
They  captured  him,  after  bis  conduct 
had  becoiut;  insupport;ible,  and  liuni; 
him.  as  bj  richly  deserved,  ami  Jack 
tjladu's  career  was  ended.  His  wife  ar 
rived  at  tlie  scene  of  execution  just  in 
time  to  behold  his  dead  body.  Sue  bad 
ridden  on  liorseback  30  miles  for  the 
Hvowed  purpose  of  siiooting  Slade,  to 
save  the  disgrace  of  liaving  him  bun^, 
and  she  arrived  on  the  scene,  with  re- 
volver in  baud,  only  a  few  minutes  too 
late  to  execute  bersclieme — the  despera- 
do was  dead,  and  lie  died  "  with  his 
boots  on." 

SCENEltr     AROUND    THE    STATION    AND 
VAI.LEY. 

Virginia  Dale  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  a  deep  gorge,  on  Dale  creek,  near  the 
Cacbe-a-la  Poudre  river.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  canyon,  the  wall  of  o verhang- 
injj  rock  rises  about  600  feet  high,  for  a 
mile  along  the  stream,  giving  a  wild 
and  picturesque  beauty,  a  sublimity  and 
grandeur  to  the  scene,  rarely  surpassed. 
This  point  is  called  the  "  J^over's 
Leap,"  tliougU  we  never  learned  as 
any  one  ever  leaped  therefrom.  If  he 
or  she  did,  we  reckon  tbat  the  jar,  on 
alighting,  in  the  valley,  600  feet  below, 
must  have  knocked  all  love,  romance, 
or  sentiment  out  of  them.  In  and 
around  this  place  are  numerous  dells, 
grottoes,  gorges,  canyons,  precipices, 
towering  peaks  and  rugged  recesses, 
enough  to  employ  the  tourist  for  some 
time  in  examining  their  beauties. 

At  this  point  the  valley  of  the  Cachc- 
a-la-Poudre,  a  tributary  of  the  South 
Platte  river  may  be  said  to  begin,  and 
from  here  on,  down  tbe  river  for  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  miles,  stretches  one  of 
the  loveliest  valleys  in  the  Territory. 
It  is  thicKly  settled,  and  the  settlers 
raise  abundant  crops. 

While  passing  down  the  valley,  we 
come  to  La  Porte  City,  which  contains 
about  100  inhabitants.  It  is  situated 
near  the  mountains,  in  the  midst  of 
a  fine  coantry,  well  cultivated,  and 
near  tbe    river.      It   coatains    a    hotel. 


stores,  post  office,  and  several  fine  build- 
ings. 

In  portions  of  th^s  section  coal  fields 
abound— these  beautiful  valleys  lying  on 
thf  edge  of  the  coal  deposit  of  Colorado. 

From  this  point,  on  to  Denver  City, 
Colorado,  alou'^  tbe  banks  of  every 
stream,  lie  fine  farming  lands  with  deep, 
rich  soil,  abundant  water,  genial  climate; 
in  fict,  possessing  all  the  requisites 
for  6ucce>;sfal  cultivation  and  pleasant 
homes.  During  the  last  few  years  this 
portion  of  Colorado  has  become  quite 
thickly  settled. 

Time,  that  power  which  works  such 
wonders,  will,  at  no  distant  day,  show 
homes  as  lovely  and  attractive  as 
those  to  be  found  in  the  valleys  of 
the  old  States,  and  the  orchard,  vine- 
yard, and  fields  of  waving  grain  will 
invite  the  traveler  to  pause  and  note 
the  real  wealth  and  matchles.s  beau- 
ties of  the  country.  There  is  room 
and  good  land  enough  among  tbtse 
mountains  to  provide  homes  for  thou- 
sands of  the  toiling,  homeless  sons  of 
tbe  old  States.  Will  they  come  and 
avail  themselves  of  nature's  bounty,  and 
redeem  this  country  from  its  wild  state, 
and  here  build  themselves  homes  where, 
at  length,  they  will  find  life  worth  living 
for,  or  will  they  loif  among  the  stumps 
and  rocks  of  the  Kast,  to  eke  out  a 
scanty  subsistence  ?      '  Quien  Sfibe  .'" 

We  now  return  to  tbe  railroad  once 
more,  and  take  up  our  record  of  the 
route. 

SARNET. 

Side  track,  nine  miles  from  Sherman. 
Elevation,  7,85Y  feet.  From  Sherman, 
no  steam  is  needed  lo  prttpel  the  train, 
for  the  down  grade  is  sufficient  to  ciirry 
us  swiftly  along,  under  the  steadying 
guidance  of  the  brakes,  from  Sherman 
to  Laramie,  as  the  grade  averages  a  little 
over  471^  feet  to  tlie  mile.  Kock  work 
and  snow  fences  are  found  doubled  in 
many  places,  to  protect  the  deep  cuts. 
Between  Harney  and  the  next  station, 
can  be  seen  tbe  old  Denver  and  Salt 
Lake  stage  road,  the  telegrapb  marking 
the  line   for  some   distance  along  ibe 
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road  to  the  left.  We  are  now  on  the 
Liiramie  Plains,  at  the  siation  of 

BE0    BUTTES, 

Elevation,  7,830 — named  from  several 
ridges  of  red  sandstone— lying  between 
us  and  the  Black  Mills,  in  full  view  of 
our  sight.  The  saudstone  bluffs  or  hills 
have  been  washed  and  worn  by  the  ele- 
ments, until  in  places  they  rear  their 
peaks  from  500  to  1,000  feet  above  the 
plain,  in  wild  fantastic  shapes  and  gro- 
testiue  figures.  Rocks  which,  at  a  tlis- 
tance,  might  be  taken  for  castles,  rise 
side  by  side  with  the  wall  of  au  immense 
fort;  churches  rear  their  roofs,  almost 
shading  the  lowly  cottage  by  their  side; 
columns,  monuments  and  pyramids  are 
mixed  up  with  themselves  and  each 
other,  as  though  some  malignant  power 
had  carried  off  some  mighty  city  of  the 
olden  time,  and,  wearying  of  his  booty, 
hiid  thrown  it  down  upon  these  plains 
wilhout  much  regard  to  the  order  in 
which  the  buildings  were  placed.  Op- 
l)Osite  to  this  station,  about  50  miles 
away,  the  Laramie  river  rises  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Medicine  Bow 
Mountains,  its  source  being  composed 
of  almost  innumerable  springs.  Its 
general  course  is  northeast,  for  200 
miies,  when  it  empties  into  the  North 
Platte  river  at  Fort  Laramie.  Compe- 
tent judges  consider  these  plains  and 
adjacent  valleys  as  good  a  stock  range 
as  any  in  the  world.  On  the  bottoms, 
the  wild  grass  grows  from  two  to  three 
feet  high,  and  tlie  bluffs  are  covered 
with  luxuriant  growths  of  bunch  grass. 

roBT  SANDERS  STATIOBT, 
By  which  Fort  Sanders  receives  its  sup- 
plies.   Elevation,  7,10.3  feet. 

FORT   SANDERS. 

This  post  was  established  June  23d, 
1800,  by  two  companies  of  the  Third 
Battalion,  U.  8.  Infantry,  under  com- 
mand of  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  H. 
M.  Mizner,  Captain  18th  Infantry.  The 
fort  ia  beautifully  situated  to  the  east  of 
the  road,  about  three  miles  from  Lara- 
mie City,  close  along-side  of  the  track, 
and  in  full  view  from  the  cars  for  soiim 


miles  when  approaching  or  leaviug  thn 
post.  Latitude  41  deg.  18  njin.  4  sec. 
(observation),  lontzilude  105  deg.  40 
min.  (apcroximate.)  Turee  miles  farther 
on,  we  cnuie  to 

I.ARAMIE  CITY, 
This  city  is  the  couaty-seat  of  Al- 
bany county,  and  from  appearances 
has  made  wohdertul  progress  during 
the  last  year.  Elevation,  7,123  feei. 
This  is  a  regular  eating  station,  where 
passenger  trains  from  the  East  and 
West  stop  80  minutes  to  allow  time  for 
eating.  The  company,  following  out 
their  general  plan  of  buildings  alon^ 
their  road  at  all  important  stations,  liave 
here  erected  a  magnificent  hotel,  as  fine 
as  can  be  found  along  the  whole  length 
of  their  line  ;  in  fact,  it  is  tlie  larsrest  and 
finest  hotel  of  the  many  they  have  built 
— and  is  kept  by  those  who  spare  no 
pains  to  make  their  guests  feel  that  "  it 
is  good  to  live."  The  railroad  was  com- 
pleted to  this  point  on  June  18,  '68. 
Directly  to  the  east  of  this  place  can  be 
seen  the  Cheyenne  Pass  wagon  roaii— 
the  old  emigrant  route — which  crosses 
the  plain  and  river  half  a  mile  be  ow  ihe 
city,  running  northwest  to  the  base  or  the 
mountains,  parallel  with  the  railroad. 

Laramie  City  ia  regularly  laid  out,  at 
riffht  angles  with  the  road.  A  stream 
of  clear,  cold  water  runs  through  the 
princi  pal  streets  ;  the  buildings  are  small 
and  generally  rough,  after  the  manner 
of  new  places,  hut  a  better  class  of  sub- 
stantial, permanent  structures  of  stone 
are  being  erected.  Very  few  costly  build- 
ings have  been  erected,  owing  to  the 
material  of  which  they  are  constructed 
having  to  be  transported  so  many  miles 
by  tlieroad.  The  spirit  of  improvement 
is  manifested,  however,  which  during 
the  last  year  has  added  44  dwellings,  2 
hotels,  court-house,  jail,  10  stores,  four 
churches,  and  many  other  buildings 
valued  at  $120,000.  The  spring,  which 
affords  ample  water  for  t^^e  town,  IB 
very  large,  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
Black  Hills,  a  few  miles  to  the  East. 

The  Sentinel— &  live  daily— is  pub- 
lished here  ;  also  a  weekly,  the /»<2«3)e»- 
dent,  j  ust  started. 
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TIiH  ciiy  bns  7  clmrcliep,  and  ample 
scliucil  ai.'comuiodaLii»us. 

company's  shops. 

These  buildings  are  of  steno,  wliicb, 
was  obtained  trom.  Rock  creek.  50  miles 
distant  to  ibe  ii'-rtbward.  The  r<iL:nd 
bouse  coiitaius  20  stalls.  The  iiiacUine 
shop  is  75x125  feet,  used  for  jrenti  dl  re- 
pairing. The  depot  buildiujfs  are  of 
wood.  All  the  necessary  macliinery  of 
firi^t-claasshopsisiti  0[ieration  btre.  'I'lie 
eupply  of  coal  is  obtained  about,  75  mites 
west,  though  good  coal  beds  Lave  now 
been  discovered  within  30  miles. 

WOMAN  JURY. 

Laramie  was  the  fir^t  place  in  Amer- 
ica, or  in  the  world  even,  where  a  female 
jury  was  empaneled.  Their  first  case 
waa  that  of  a  Western  desperado,  and 
there  was  no  flincliing  from  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  "  weaker  ses."  Before 
bringing  in  their  verdict  they  invoked 
tlie  divine  guidance — while  their  nurses 
calmed  the  rising  generation  by  sing- 
ing* 

"  Nice  little  baby,  don't  get  in  a  fnry, 
'Cau^  mamma'd  goue  to  situu  the  jury." 

STOCK  RAISING 

is  now  almost  the  only  i  rid  us  try  on  these 
broad  plains, and  a  great  mauy  thousand 
head  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horS'-s  can  be 
seen  in  almost  any  direction.  It  is  com- 
puted that  there  are  at  this  time  over 
50.000  head  of  domestic  animals  on  these 
plains,  and  increasing  very  rapidly. 

"TRICKS  THAT  ARE  VAIN." 

Curious  passengers  will  note  from  this 
<-ity  west  the  railroad  laborers — section 
hands — are  all  Chinamen  they  are  said 
to  be  very  reliable,  and  as  they  don't 
drink  whiskt-y  the  saloons  along  the 
liue  are  getting  almost  as  scarce  as  the 
grasshoppers  and  mice.  The  saloon 
men  are  all  "  auti-Chiuese." 

LARAMIE  PLAINS. 

This  belt  of  fi  ne  grazi  ng  land  is  about 
20  miles  wide  bv  CO  miles  long,  and  is 
coubidered  one  of  the  best  btock  sections 


in  the  Territory.  Tiie  jciiaika  al)Out 
the  grazing  latidn  made  cidi-wi.ero  w.ll 
w-^ll  apply  lu  1  ilia  F^^cuon.  iJet^f  can  be 
raisHil  and  fatteufd  ontdese  plains  at 
an  expi-n>?e  not  exi-eeJiiig  the  cost  of 
such  cattle  in  Texas,  wU'^re,  as  every 
one  knows,  tdey  raise  itiodiselves  and 
lorm  tlie  la^ire^t  half  of  ttie  population. 
Ttie  peculiar  features  of  these  grasnes 
are  similar  to  thode  already  desciibt-d. 
The  plains  are  higlier,  and  frost  makes 
its  appearance  earlier  in  the  fall,  but  the 
grass  is  cured  bel.ire  i  s  arrival  by  the 
summer  Bun,  so  that  the  cold  wt-nther 
does  not  injure  it.  We  need  fpnly  to 
Tiienfi'in  the  well  known  fact  that,  be- 
f'To  the  white  man  drove  thenx  away, 
thousands  of  bufl'alo  roained  over  tht-no 
i^aiiis — furuishiog  the  ludians  with  un- 
lunted  quanritiesof  beef — to  convince 
■■my  one  ihar  the  laudations  of  tbisaTia 
grazing  country  are  not  exaggerated  <  r 
wild  ide»a  of  enthusiasts,  but  simple 
facts,  subfitauDJated  by  past  and  present 
experietice.  Agriculture  is  at  iirefieot 
confined  to  experiments,  yt-t  tbey  have 
demonstrated  that  the  haniy  vegetables 
can  be  cultivated  witli  succe&a  on  the 
bottom-lands  without  irrigaion.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  vi  heat  and  t»ar- 
ley  can  be  raised  with  profit  to  the  pro 
ducer  here.  We  should  c^uRider  tlie 
Laramie  Plains  to  bi  unsafe  tor  those 
cr"ps,  theiraltitude  rendering  them  suiv- 
ject  to  severe  late  spring  and  early  fall 
irosts. 

POINTS  OF   INTEREST  AEOUT  LARAMIE. 

Crystal  Lake  is  about  40  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Laramie.  Siieep  Mountain 
— one  of  the  peaks  iu  the  K  >cky  Moun- 
tain range — rears  iti  head  (or  1'2.000  leet 
abnve  the  t-ca.  Sliould  the  tourist  desire 
to  visit  the  place,  he  will  find  the  road 
rough  and  the  a-ceut  toilsome,  <jwiog 
to  tlie  steepness  of  the  road  and  rough 
country  to  b'*.  traversed.  But  the  view, 
when  once  on  the  summit,  will  well 
repay  for  the  troubl*".  Near  this  moun- 
tain the  head-waters  <»f  tlie  Laiamie 
R'ver  have  theirsourres  iu  inmim^r.ible 
8prmg8  among  the  gKxjuiy  cauyoi.s  abd 
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froTo:ee,  Before  we  begin  the  ascent  of 
the  mountain  we  entepoue  ot  tbe  grand- 
est forfbta  in  the  coiintrj.  For  ten 
miles  we  tnit  on  through  the  forks', 
which  Jrt  8o  cienbe  that  the  euoligbt  hn- 
gerrt  aGti  grows  pale  aa  it  ligliiens  the 
upturned  facea  of  tiie  luountHia  lloweis 
with  its  cht-eiing  beams.  Bear,  lui.un- 
tahi  lion?,  and  the  mountain  slieep  range 
liere  ;  their  haunts,  until  lately,  never 
having  been  invaded  by  the  ))ale  iace. 
The  Bilence  is  unbruken  and  almost  op- 
pressive, save  when  the  breaking  of  a 
dry  twig  under  our  foot  gives  us  a 
momemary  relief,  or  the  soughing  of 
the  winds  among  the  tree-tops  brtaks 
the  awful  stillufess,  which  see m^  to  re- 
pel our  further  advance,  as  wiiU  some 
fearful  preneiitiment.  Eni*Tging  from 
t Ilia  gloom  into  the  fair  sunliglir,  we  find 
nurselvfs  on  the  high' st  point  of  the 
ni()uutiiin,lrnni  whicli  we  can  lonk  over 
jnlesof  Heery  cluuds  fioaiiuj^  below  us 
to  other  ranges  lar  l)eyi>nd.  Peak  on 
))eak,  ridge  on  ridire,  tbey  ascend, until 
their  snow-clad  heiifiita  are  lost;  in  the 
disianCjOr  in  the  vast  blue  dome  above. 
Lookingdovvn,  we  behold  a  vapi  succea- 
pion  oi  dark  ridges  and  gray  ])e»ks 
throngU  the  riits  in  tlie  fog-like  vapor 
floating  a!)0ve  them,  'i'iiese  dnik  ridges 
derive  tUeir  somber  Ime  fr(jm  the  forests 
of  pine  winch  extend,  lor  miles  and 
miles,  in  all  directions.  To  the  east  we 
see  a  deep  indeniaiicn  in  the  mountains, 
which  is  Laramie  Plains.  Across  tliis 
apparently  narrow  line  tlie  rugged 
mas^Hes  of  the  Black  Hills  rise  in  their 
grandeur,  their  black  crests  closing  the 
wi-'&tward  scene. 

Turn  now  to  the  immediate  landscape. 
Here  is  a  green,  grassy  lawn,  dotted 
with  tiny  flowfrrs,  of  varieiies  such  as 
we  neviT  before  beljf-ld,  or  ever  read  of, 
and  right  before  us,  i.i  iliecentreof  this 
lawn,  lies  a  circular  lake  nearly  a  mile 
wide,  its  clear.  Bolt,  old  water  elistening 
in  tbe  rays  of  the  sun,  and  rt;llircting,  as 
in  a  mirror,  every  olject  on  its  bankf", 
tranHforniiug  tlieminio  many  fantasiic 
phapt^s,  ast  lie  breeze  lovinyly  kis-tes  ihe 
silvi  r  surface,  lining  lb  into  liiile  rip- 


ples, which  speed  away  like  some  coy 
maiden  who  fiees  Jruiu  the  embrace 
which  she  has  provoked  from  her  ardent 
swaio.  The  scene  is  one  of  unsurpats- 
iug  loveliness  inuuediaiely  jir<jund  you  ; 
while  the  view  in  the  distance  is  grand, 
aye,  eublime — bevond  t'  e  ]>ower  of 
words  to  depict.  Whn^-vt-r  vie'ii8  this 
place  cannot  fail  of  be'ug  imprefsed 
with  its  wondrous  beauty,  and  his  mind 
will  take  newer  and  dearer  impressions 
of  the  power  of  "  Uim  who  hath  created 
all  things,'' 

During  the  building  of  the  road, 
thousands  of  ties  wtre  floated  down  to 
Larauiie,  and  thence  hauled  along  the 
line.  Tue  supply  of  lumber  in  this 
region  is  as  near  inexhaustible  as  can  ! 
well  be  imagined,  wbete  forests  do  not 
recover  from  the  cutting.  There  will 
he  no  second  growth  of  thetimberhere  ; 
when  once  cut  off,  it  is  gone  forever. 
Saw-milis  will  find  employment  for 
many  generations,  tiiough,  ere  they  can 
lay  bare  these  mountains. 

MINES. 

Tbe  mining  prospects  of  Laramie  are 
excellent  in  many  respects.  From  40  to 
50  miles  of  mining  range  is  claimed 
along  the  hat-e  of  the  mountains,  in  and 
around  tbe  bead-waters  ot  tUe  Laramie, 
whic'i  it  issaid  will  pay  well.  The  mines 
are  uioeily  "  placer."  Thegold  isof  tbe 
coarse  Old'  r,  ot  good  quality  and  easily 
obtained,  as  ihe  "  tiigg)ngs"  are  whatis 
termed  in  California  "shallow" or  "sur- 
lace  diggiuga.' 

TUKSKOWY  HANGE. 

The  highest  ridge  of  this  range,  the 
great  backbone  of  the  comineut,  is  cov- 
ered wiib  tnow  for  a  great  part  of  the 
season  ;  tbe  highest  peaks  ever  wearing 
their  wLiie  robes,  evt-n  when  tbe  passes 
are  covered  with  flowers.  This  renders 
them  very  conspicuous  and  easily  dis- 
cerned at  a  great  distance.  Hence  the 
term  "Snow  Range."  Tbe  Black  Hills  are 
pait  and  parcel  of  tbe  chain,  though  act- 
ing as  advance  guard,  and  being  less  in 
elevation,  although  the  pass  over  these 
hilia  id  hi^iie-  ti.MU  t!;i'  nass  ovrr  the 
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main  cliain,  or  Sdowv  Hinge.  Th« 
Medicine  Buw,  aud  other  rp^nffes  of 
whicU  we  sliali  speak,  are  all  (larta  of 
the  jyreat  chaia,  Becrionalized  by  ir^tu- 
ral  divisions  or  valleys,  or  watpr-courseB, 
or  perhaps  by  nochtDg;  but  a  local  iiatue. 


GENEllAi:.     CHAR  ACT  ERTSTICS     OF     THE 
COUNTRY. 

We  will  nowconsider  the,  freneral  fea- 
tures of  the  cnuttiry  around  the  city, 
tliat  the  traveler  luay  jtidj^e  for  liimaelf 
of  the  capacities  of  this  part  of  Wyo- 
ming for  grrazioff,  himberiDg,  minino-, 
and  other  sources  of  wealth  and  pr<'B- 
perity.  In  general  descriptions,  the 
tourist  or  traveler  epeaksof  the  Laramie 
Plains  as  being  or  including  all  the 
country  lying  between  tiie  western  ba'^e 
of  the  Black  Hiilsaud  the  eastern  bane 
of  the  Snowy  Eange  or  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. This  country  is  really  a  grand 
park,  similar  in  forma:ion  to  the  great 
parka  of  Colorjuio,  though  of  much  less 
altitude.  These  "parks"  are  immense 
I  odies  of  table  lands,  enclosed  by  the 
peaks  and  ridges  of  the  surrounding 
mountains,  sheltered  by  them  from  the 
cold  winds,  watered  bj  them  from  the 
never-faibuT  streams  which  fiiw  from 
gorges  and  canyons  among  these  peaks, 
from  which  the  snow  is  never  absent. 
The  average  elevation  of  the  Laramie 
Plains  or  park  is  about  (5,500  feet,  though 
where  the  city  stands  it  ii  more.  The 
Black  Hill  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Moun 
tains  form  t!ie  eastern  and  northern 
boundary  of  the  "  Plainp."  This  rantfe 
extends  nearly  due  north  lo  Laramie 
Peak,  about  150  ni'les,  thence  west,  ter- 
minating in  the  Seminole  M  )untaiQ8. 
Here  a  prominent  peak  rises  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sweetwater  river,  which 
enters  the  North  Platte  fmm  the  west, 
and  is  rea'W  the  we  t  fork  of  t  le  Platte. 
Oil  the  south,  the  park  or  plain  is  bor- 
dered by  the  main  range  of  tlie  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  here  reach,  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  10,000  to  17,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  snow-capped  alwavs.  For  a 
distance  of  8.000  or   9,000  'te*-t    these 


slopes  are  covered  with  dense  pine 
forests.  Here  is  tlie  timber  to  feed  and 
the  water-p  iwer  to  run  any  nunilier  of 
saw-mills  for  years  to  come.  And  Tlie 
cotif^tantly  increasing  demand  for  this 
article  will  insure  a  }»eriimnent  and  lu- 
crative trade.  Here  is  one  great  source 
of  wealth,  one  branch  of  industry,  which 
will  furnish  employment  to  many. 

The  prominent  "  jieaks"  of  this  sec- 
tion are  ''Sheep's  Head,"  "Elk  Moun- 
tain," and  "  Medicine  Bow"  Mountains, 
near  the  head- waters  of  tlie  Laramie  and 
Nortli  Piatie  rivers,  and  the  "peaks" 
south  of  North  Platte  crossing.  These 
points  stand,  like  guarding  sentineltJ, 
at  intervalsalong  thecreat  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  which  inclose  the  Laramie 
park. 

In  tliese  mountain  ranges,  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  c  >al  have 
been  discovered,  and,  in  several  cases, 
w:rfced  to  advantaije,  while  a  vast  re- 
gion, doubtless  equally  well  stored 
with  mineral  deposits,  has  never  been 
prospected  or  ex;iluited.  This  field  will 
eventually  prove  anotlier  source  of 
wealth  and  prosperiry  to  l^aramie  and 
those  places  near  the  diverging  points 
for  the  various  mi  tiiug  I  'Cali ties.  These 
general  observations  miifht  apply  in  a 
great  measure  to  "^iieyenne,  for  the 
mountains  surrounding  tlioso  plains  are 
supposed  to  be  rich  in  various  kinds  of 
mineral  deposits. 

On  the  west,  from  out  the  Elk  Moun- 
tains, juts  the  Rattlesnake  range,  ex- 
tending  north,  to  the  North  Platte,  car- 
rying an  elevatio  i  of  nearly  8.000  feet. 

Through  the  wesLeru  range  the  North 
Platte  canyons,  and,  on  the  east,  the 
Medicine  Bow  river  cuts  through  the 
eastern  range,  separating  it  from  the 
f)Ot  hills  of  the  northerly  range  of 
the  Black  Ilills.  Tiirough  the  plains 
run  the  Big  and  Little  Laramie  rivers, 
which,  as  we  before  stated,  rise  in  the 
mountains  which  border  the  western 
rim  of  the  plains.  These  streams  can- 
yon tlirousrh  ihe  Black  Hills  porth  of 
Laramie  Peak,  and  enter  the  North 
Platte  near  Fort  Laramie. 

Rock  cre^k:   rises    east    of   Medicine 
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B.nv,  iitui  after  tiowiag  norili  lo  about 
latitude  43  dejE".,  flows  west  and  empties 
into  MpdiciDe  Bow.  This  river  riees  in 
Mc-dinino  Bow  Mountains,  and  flows 
north  to  about  the  same  latitude  as  Hock 
creek,  thence  wesftt ;  nnd  canyons  throujirh 
Rattlesnake  range  of  hilN,  euterincr  the 
North  PJaite  about  150  miles  nortbwept 
of  Fort  Saunders,  in  latitude  43  de^.  3 
luin. 

By  this  showinfr,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  immense  park,  or  Laramie 
plains,  18  well  watered — sufficiently  for 
grazing  and  irrigation.  We  have  been 
more  explicit,  have  dwelt  longer  on 
these  points,  tlian  we  should  have  done, 
did  we  not  feel  a  desire  to  show  to  the 
emigrant,  or  to  those  who  are  seeking 
good  locations  for  grazing  lands,  that 
the  Laramie  plains  possess  these  atl  van- 
tages in  an  eminent  degree.  We  have 
wandered  far  away  from  the  plains  in 
our  descriptions,  but  tlie  grazing  lands 
end  not  witb  the  plains.  The  moun- 
tain sides,  until  the  timber  belt  is  reach- 
ed, the  valleys,  bluffs, and  foot-bills,  all 
present  the  same  feature  in  point  of  lux- 
uriant crops  of  grass.  Tbe  valleys  of 
the  streams  mentioned  also  contain 
thousands  of  a^^res  of  meadow  land, 
where  hay  cau  be  cut  in  abundance, 
and,  if  the  season  will  permit,  wheat, 
barley,  and  rye  might  be  grown  to  ad- 
vantage, the  soil  being'  a  black  loam, 
and  sufficiently  moist  to  insure  good 
crops  without  irrigation. 

With  these  general  remarks,  we  will 
return  to  Laramie,  and  proceed  on  our 
journey.  Soon  after  leaving  the  city  we 
cross  the  Laramie  river,  and  proceed 
eight  miles  to 

an  unimportant  station.     Six  miles  from 
WYOMING  STATION 

On  the  Little  Laramie  river.  Elevation, 
7,068  feet.  During  the  building  of  the 
road  large  quantities  of  ties  were  re- 
ceived at  thi.s  point,  which  were  cut  at 
the  bead  of  the  rivtT  and  floated  down 
thestream  in  hiirh  "water.  The  country 
is  B  broad  |>rairie.  We  crossed  Little 
Laramie,  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
in   the  wesi,  and   empties  into  Laramie 


river.  The  same  description  wiil  apply 
to  Whiskey  creek,  a  small  stream  which 
we  cross  nest,  and  soon  we  reach  fifteen 
miles  to 

COOPERS  J.AK.E  STATION- 

Elevation,  7,044  feet.  Near  the  sia- 
tion,  lo  tiie  westward,  lies  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  about  three  miles  long 
by  lialf  a  mile  wide,  called  Cooper's 
Lake.  At  this  point,  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  road,  an  immense  num- 
ber of  lies  were  delivered,  which  were 
obtained  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, about  18  miles  to  tbe  westward, 
where  abundance  of  timber  ia  found. 
Several  sawmills  have  been  erected 
among  thot*e  hills,  and  tbelnmber  trade 
is  now  assuming  an  important  position. 
Four  miles  west  of  Cooper's  Lake  is 
LOOKOUT. 

Elevation,  7,169.  We  are  now  enter- 
ing tlie  rolling  prairie  country,  where, 
for  25  miles  either  way  along  the  road, 
vast  herds  of  elk,  deer,  and  antelope  are 
found  at  different  seas'^ns  of  tbe  year, 
the  elk  being  mostly  found  in  tbe  win- 
ter, when  the  snow  drives  them  from 
the  mountains.  We  also  begin  to  find 
occa-iional  bunches  of  sage-brush,  which 
tell  us  that  we  have  entered  the  country 
where  this  moreuselul  than  ornamental 
shrub  abounds.  Occasionally  we  jiass 
through  cuts  and  over  low  fills,  by  snow 
fences,  and  through  snow  sheds,  the 
country  growing  rougher  as  we  pass 
along  eight  miles  to 

MISER  STATION. 

Elevation.  6,810  feet.  Sage-brush  is 
the  rule.  Just  befoie  entering  the  sta- 
tion, we  pass  through  a  very  deep  cut — 
one  of  the  deepet^t  on  the  road — where 
a  little  spur  of  the  bluffs  rises  abruptly 
from  the  plains,  right  in  the  way  of  thw 
road.  Just  before  reaching  the  next 
station,  we  coss  Rock  creek,  famous  for 
its  trout  fishing.  It  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  west,  and  emnties  its  waters 
into  the  l^aram  e  riv.-r.  Nine  miles  to 
ROCK,  CREEK  STATION- 

Coal  and  water  station.  Elevation, 
6,690  feet.  Through  various  cuts  and 
over  fills,  through  a  rough,  rolling  coun- 
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try,  winding  nround  the  spurs  of  the 
hillB  which  interlock  with  each  other. 
Seven  miles  brings  us  to 

WII-COX, 

an  uniiupoTtant  station.  Airain  after 
passing  over  creeks  and  across  ravines, 
tor  8  miles  ra"re  of  difficult  engineering 
snd   middling  heavy    work,  we   arrive 


COMO, 

with  an  elevation  of  6,680  feet.  Soon 
after  passlntr  the  station  we  come  to 
Como  Lak*",  a  iieautiful  little  sheet  of 
water,  lyinij  to  the  right  of  the  road.  It 
is  about  two  mi)es  long  by  one  mile 
wide,  and  contains  plenty  offish.  Ducks 
abound  lierein  great  numbers.  Passing 
on,  we  cross 

MEDICINE  BOW  RIVBR, 

which  rises  to  the  west,  in  the  Medicine 
Bow  Mountains,  emptying  its  waters 
into  the  North  Ptatie  river. 

Thi-*  river  was  long  a  noted  re- 
sort for  Indians,  and  several  treaties 
have  been  made  on  iis  banks  between 
the  "noble  red  men"  and  their  pale- 
faced  "brothers."  The  valley  of  the 
river,  above  the  station,  for  twenty 
inil^s  or  more,  is  broad,  fine  bottom- 
land until  it  reaches  the  base  of  tlie 
mountain.  From  thence  to  its  source 
the  course  of  the  river  is  through  im- 


CoLOBADO  -WrtS  first  visited  hy  wnitc  men— 
Stirtniards— ill  1540.  Explored  by  2;.  M  Pike,  who 
gave  Ilia  n»iiie  lo  Pike's  Peak,  in  1806  ;  by  Col.  S. 
H.  Lonir,  in  1S20,  who  named  Lonii's  Peak;  by 
G-n.  Fremont  in  '.343;  liy  Gov.  William  in  1840. 
who  lias  traversed  ttie  country  more  urlens  until 
ihe  pr<  sent  time. 

P^T,  it  was  me  thnt  was  welched  the  other 
day.  Well,  what  did  you  weisli  ?  I  mostforgit 
now,  it  waa  either  five  I'eet  tin,  or  tin  Jeet  five, 
and  for  the  life  of  me  I  can  bardly  tell  which. 

TERM3  HEARr>  ON  THE  Pdaiks.—"  Lariat  '  l3 
the  Spanisii  name  for  rope.  "  Hronco,"  Callfor- 
niaor  Spanish  pony,  "  Bueano  "  (wjt-no),good; 
*' Kstd  bueaiio"  (star  wa-no),  very  pood, no  bet- 
t<>r;  "no  Bah*>."  (sarvey).  don't  understand; 
"  Quien  Sp.be?"  (kin  sarvey),  who  Knows,  or  do 
you  understand  ? 

TiTR  '-Krood  olrt-fas'iioned  wav  "  of  Imnartlncr 
kriowledee  to  dnM  iMiniln.  Rv  >u1p,  paddlinif  it 
in  thruogh  the  pores  of  ihe  slc'n. 


mense  forest.^  of  piiie,  which  present 
unrivaled  facilities  tor  lumbering.  Kish 
are  found  in  gnat  qiiaulities  iu  the 
stream,  iintl  ihu  various  kinds  of  game 
■which  abound  in  this  country  arc  found 
in  tile  mouulains  where  the  river  has 
iis  source.  iioon  after  crossing  the 
river  we  arrive  at 

9IEU1CINE  BOW  STATIOX, 

"Willi  a  round  house  of  five  stalls  seven 
miles  west  of  Como.  Elevation,  6,550 
feet.  Leaving  this  station  we  pass  over 
a  smooth,  level  plain  for  about  hve 
miles,  when  we  enter  a  rcugher  coun- 
try and  find  evidences  of  heavier  work. 
We  wind  artJund  a  point,  passing 
tbrough  deep  cuts  and  over  fills,  until 
we  arrive  at 

CARBOX  RTATIOIir, 

Eleven  miles  west  of  ihe  last  station. 
Here  was  discovered  the  first  coal  on 
the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Two  banks  or 
coal  veins  have  been  opened,  the  veins 
averaging  about  nine  feet.  I'he  work- 
ing capacity  of  the  veins  is  200  tons  per 
day.  The  coal  is  shipped  eastward, 
much  of  it  finding  iis  way  to  Omaha, 
besides  supplying  the  towns  along  the 
road.  About  300  men  are  employed  in 
the  mines.  The  coal  is  raised  from  the 
mine  and  dumped  into  the  flals  while 
standing  on  the  track,  the  shaft  of  tlie 
mine  being  between  the  main  and  side 
track.  A  stationary  engine  furnishes 
the  hoisting  power.  Cajbon  is  distant 
from  Omaha  056  miles.  Elevation, 
6,750  feet. 

Through  a  succession  of  cuts,  some 
quite  heavy,  for  six  miles,  and  we  ar- 
rive at 

SIMPSOJT, 

Unimportant  and  uninviting.  Eleva- 
tion, 6,808  leet.  Seven  miles  west  we 
arrive  at 

ff-EKCY 

Station,  at  an  eleva'ion  of  C.950  feet, 
and  1,107  miks  from  Sacramenin. 
It  was  named  for  Coltmel  Percy,  who 
was  killed  by  the  Indians,  wh- n  Ihe 
survey  of  the  roid  was  b^'ing  made. 
He   was  surprised  by  a   paity  of  war- 
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riors  and  retreated  to  a  cabin,  where 
for  three  days  he  wit  hstood  their  attacks, 
killias^  severjil  of  his  assailants.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  they  managed  to  fire 
the  cabin,  and  when  the  roof  fell  in  the 
Colonel  rushed  out  and  was  immedi- 
ately dispatched  by  the  Mr.  "Lo's." 

During  tlie  construction  of  the  road, 
this  was  an  important  Btation.  Ties, 
telegraph  poles,  wood  and  bridge  tim- 
ber were  landed  at  this  point,  in  im- 
mense quantities.  They  were  obtained 
at  Elk  Mountam,  seven  miles  to  the 
south.  Tlie  old  .stage  road  winds  around 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  b 'tween  that 
and  the  railroad.  At  tlie  foot  of  the 
mountain  was  once  an  important  stage 
station,  now  deserted.  Near  this  was 
old  Fort  Halleck,  now  abandoned.  The 
last  remnant  of  those  days,  '66,  is  now 
found  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Foot,  sutL-r 
of  the  old  tort,  who  still  resides  there, 
and  at  his  ranch  offers  a  pleasant  rest- 
ing place  10  the  tourist.  To  tho^c  who 
visit  this  locality  we  would  say,  fin  1  his 
ranch,  and  from  thence,  with  Mr.  Foot 
as  your  guide,  you  can  safely  explore 
the  grand  scences  around  and  among 
thesj  mountains. 

Elk  Mountain  is  a  noted  landmark, 
a. id  quite  a  curiosty  in  its  way.  it  risjs 
to  a  great  height,  its  top  bei  ig  covered 
with  s.iow  a  great  portion  of  the  year, 
ajd  at  any  tim^  s.iow  can  be  found  ia 
places  oa  the  summit.  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  aa  isolated  peak, 
though,  really,  it  is  the  extreme  north- 
ern spur  of  the  Mediciae  Bo  w  Mouatai. is. 
It  is,  however,  surrou.ided  by  roUi  ig 
prairie  laad,  aad  seem?  to  rise  boldly 
from  it,  rough,  rugg!da,id  aloae.  Oa 
the  west  side,  thj  summit  is  eiisily 
reached  by  a  good  road,  made  by  the 
lumbermea.  The  mouataia  is  nearly 
rouad,  ah^ut  six  miles  in  diameter  at  its 
basj.  Us  sides  are  covered  with  dense 
forests  of  pine,  aspiiii  aad  hemlock.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  that  this  is  the  only 
point  where  the  latter  species  of  timber 
is  found  along  the  line  of  the  road.  It 
grows  in  profusion  with  the  spruce  in 
the  gorges,  near  the  summit 
To  the  south,  is  a  fine  valley,  about  l.T 


miles  wide  by  20  miles  1  ong.  Pass  creek, 
which  rises  in  the  Medicine  Bow  Moun- 
tains, runs  through  this  valley  oa  its  way 
to  the  North  t'laue  river.  Large  quaii- 
tities  of  hay  are  cut  ia  tlie  boitom  la^^ds 
along  the  creek.  'Ihis  stream,  like  all 
others  which  risj  ia  this  range,  is  full  of 
fiiie  trout  aad  other  fish.  Antelopes 
abound  on  the  plain,  while  elk,  deer, 
bear,  mountain  sheep  and  mountain 
lious  find  their  homes  in  the  dark  ra- 
vines and  gloomy  gorges  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

DANA. 

Six  miles  west  of  IVrcy.  From  this 
point,  and  we  might  s;iy,  from  Percy 
station  to  the  Platte  river,  we  pass  down 
the  valley  of  aa  alkali  ravine.  Sage- 
brush and  stagnant  pools  of  alkali  water 
are  the  only  objects  that  greet  the  eye 
—an  unpleasant  greetiag,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed. 

ST.  HART'S, 

Five  miles  west,  we  arrive  at  St. 
Mary's.  Soon  after  leaving  St.  Mary's, 
we  enter  the  ravine,  wher ;  the  bluffs 
assume  more  formidable  features.  The 
ravine  becomes  a  gorge,  and  the  rugged 
spurs  shoot  out  as  though  they  would 
reach  the  opposite  wall,  aad  bar  out  fiir- 
ther  progress.  The  first  one  of  these  spurs 
does  iadeed  bar  our  way,  or  did  until 
the  tunnel  we  are  enterixig  was  com- 
pleted. Before  this  tunnel  was  finished, 
the  company  laid  the  road  nrouad  the 
point  of  the  spur  on  a  temporary  track. 
Emerging  from  the  tunnel,  we  rush 
ciown  the  gorge,  the  wall  now  risi..g 
close,  abrupt,  and  high,  on  either  ha-id, 
we  arrive  at 

WAICOTTS, 

An  unimportant  station,  eight  miles 
west  of  St  Mary's — down — clown  we  go 
the  rough  spurs  point  out  from  either 
wall  of  the  canyon,  an  indenture  in  one 
bank  marking  a  proji  ction  on  the  other 
While  looking  on  this  scene,  one  cannot 
help  fancying  that  at  one  time  this 
chasm  was  not ;  that  some  fearful  con 
vulsion  of  nature  rent  these  mighty 
rocks  in  twain,  leaving  these  rugged 
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walls  and  feiid  pools  to  attest  the  tact. 
Suddenly  we  whirl  out  of  the  mouth  of 
Ibis  chasm — out  onto  the  level  lands  of 
the  JN'orth  Platte  river — cross  a  sub- 
siauiial  wooden  bridge,  and  stop  at 

FORT  FRED.  STEELE, 

A  fort  and  regular  passenger  station,  8 
miles  west  of  VValcotts — elevation,  6,840. 
This  fort  was  established  June  ^Oih, 
1868,  by  four  companies  of  the  3Uth  In- 
fantry, under  command  of  Brevet  Col. 
R.  I.Dodge,  Major  SOtli  Infantry.  When 
ttie  posts  in  the  Powrier  river  country 
werfi  abandont-d,  ilie  }jr«"at  bulk  of  the 
military  stores  was  iiauled  to  this 
place  and  stored  ior  future  use.  About 
two  miles  west  of  Fort  Steele  formerly 
stood 

BENTON   CITY, 

Now  entirely  abandoned.  The  road  was 
completed  to  this  point  the  last  of  July, 
1868.  At  that  time  a  largo  amount  of 
freight  for  Fort  Fred  Steele,  JMontana, 
Idaho,  Utah,  and  the  western  country 
was  reshipped  in  wagons  at  this  point, 
and  during  August  and  September  the 
place  presented  a  lively  aspect,  which 
continued  until  the  road  was  finished  to 
Bryan,  about  the  first  of  October.  The 
town  at  that  time  was  composed  of  can- 
vas tents.  About  3,000  people  of  all 
kinds  made  the  population ;  a  harder 
set  it  would  be  impossible  to  find. 
Roughs,  thieves,  petty  gamblers  (the 
same  thing),  fast  women,  and  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  the  railroad  towns 
flourished  hero  in  profusion.  There 
were  high  old  times  in  Benton  then,  but 
long  before  the  road  reached  Bryan,  the 
people  "  packed  up  their  tents  and  stole 
noiselessly  away,"  leaving  only  a  few 
old  chimneys  and  post-holes  to  mark  the 
spot  of  the  once  flourishing  town.  All 
the  water  used  by  this  people  was  hauled 
two  miles  from  the  Platte  river  at  an 
expense  of  one  dollar  per  barrel,  or  ten, 
cents  per  bucket-full. 

At  Benton,  the  bluffs  which  mark  the 
entrance  to  the  canyon  of  the  Platte 
near  Fort  Steele,  are  plainly  visible  and 
will   continue    in   sight  until  we  near 


Rawlings  Station.  They  are  of  gray 
sandstone,  worn,  marked  by  tlie  waters 
or  by  the  elements,  far  up  their  perpen- 
dicular sides.  They  are  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  the  banks  on  the  west 
side  being  comparatively  low. 

At  this  point,  the  river  makes  a  bend, 
and  for  several  miles  we  seem  to  be  run- 
ning down  the  river,  parallel  with  it, 
though  really  drawing  away  from  tlie 
stream. 

To  the  south,  is  a  long,  high  ridge  of 
gray  granite,  called  the  "  ITog's  Pack." 
It  is  about  four  miles  away  Irom  ihe 
road,  and  runs  parallel  with  it  for  about 
15  miles,  terminating  in  the  highlands 
of  Pawlings  Springs  It  is  very  narrow 
at  the  base,  not  exceeding  half  a  mile  in 
width,  yet  it  rises  from  oUO  to  2,000  feet 
high.  The  ridge  is  so  sharp  that  cattle 
cannot  be  drivrn  across  it,  and  in  many 
places  it  is  all  but  impracticable  for  a 
man  to  attempt  to  walk  along  its  summit 
"Where  thisridgertiiclifs  the  river  bank, 
about  two  and  a  Iialf  niiU-s  above  the 
bridge,  tlie  walls  are  perpendicular,  and 
very  high,  frtmi  1,500  to  2,000  feet.  A 
corresponding  bluff  on  the  opposite  side 
shows  that  the  riv(  r  has  cut  a  channel 
through  this  ridge,  which  at  one  time 
barred  the  progress  of  the  waters. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  ridge  is  a 
very  pretiy  little  valley,  through  which 
fiowsarniall  creek  into  the  Platte.  It 
furnishes  tine  grazing,  and  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  surrounding  country. 

Many  years  ago  this  green  and  peace- 
ful looking  vale  was  the  f  cene  of  a  fear- 
ful battle  between  the  Sioux  and  their 
inveterate  enemies,  the L'tes  TheSioux 
were  encamped  in  the  valley,  and  were 
surprised  by  the  Utes,  who  stole  on  them 
in  the  gray  light  of  the  morning,  and  at- 
tacked them  furiously.  Though  taken 
by  surprise,  the  Sioux  fought  bravely, 
but  were  surrounded  and  overpowered. 
When  trying  to  escape,  they  essayed  to, 
cross  the  Hog's  Back,  but  every  one  who 
raised  his  liead  above  the  cr(st  was 
picked  off  instantly.  A  portion  of  the 
band  escaped  in  another  direction,  leav- 
ing their  dead  comrades  on  the  field. 
The  Sioux  wore  so  badly  whipped,  that 
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from  that  lime  forward  they  called  the 
Utes  "  Bad  Medicine." 

PLATTE  RIVER  ABOVE  THE  FORT. 

We  will  make  a  brief  paragraph  re- 
garding the  Platte  above  the  fort,  al- 
though we  have  spoken  of  the  river 
before.  From  Fort  ^Steele  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Platte  is  about  150  to  200 
miles  It  rises  lu  the  mouutaius  of  the 
North  Park,  its  waters  being  supplied  by 
many  tributaries,  which,  at  present,  are 
mostly  nameless.  The  course  of  the 
river,  from  its  source  to  this  pomt,  is 
nearly  due  north.  The  stream  and  its 
tributaries  abound  la  lish;  the  sur- 
rounding country  in  game. 

About  twenty-five  miles  above  the 
fort,  is  the  Platte  ferry,  on  the  okl 
overland  stage  road. 

(rood  bottom  lands  are  found  alo.ig 
the  stream  at  intervals.  About  lOJ 
miles  further  up,  the  tributaries  of  the 
river  begin  to  empty  their  waters  into 
the  main  stream.  Here  the  timber  land 
commences,  where  was  cut  great  num- 
bers of  ties,  which  were  floated  down 
the  river  to  the  road. 

Douglass  creek  and  French  creek  ru a 
througli  heavy  timbered  valleys,  and 
here  the  work  of  cutting  ties  com- 
menced. 

These  streams  are  icy  cold  and  abound 
in  trout.  Gold  mines  and  gulch  dig- 
gings were  discovered  here,  but  not 
prospected  to  any  great  extent.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  river  .Monument  and 
Liig  creeks  empty  their  waters  nearly 
opposite  the  creeks  first  named. 

Big  creek  rises  in  a  beautiful  lake, 
about  three  miles  long  by  half  a  mile 
wide.  A  half  mile  above  this  lies 
another  lake,  but  little  smaller.  "  Float 
mineral  " — ^lena — was  found  here,  but 
no  prospecting  attempted.  The  grouiid 
is  disputed  territory  between  the  Sioux 
and  Utes,  rendering  it  very  unsafe  for 
small  parties. 

Eight  miles  from  Douglass  creek  coal 
is  found  in  abundance,  and  farther  on, 
fine-looking  quartz  veins  crop  out  on  the 
hill  side;  but  what  they  contain  is  un- 
known, as  they  have  never  been  pros- 


pected. Near  here  are  sulphur  springs, 
seven  in  number,  and  very  hot ;  while, 
along  side  of  them  rises  a  clear,  spark- 
ling spring  of  ice  cold  water,  and  we 
opine  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  these  springs  will  be  taken  up 
and  improvements  made,  and  one  of 
the  finest "  watering  phices"  in  the  world 
will  be  opened  to  the  public — we  will 
see. 

Fish  of  many  kinds,  and  beavers,  are 
abundant  in  the  streams;  the  beavers 
erecting  dams  often  six  feet  liigh.  The 
mountains  and  forests  are  full  of  game, 
and  in  them  and  the  open  valleys  can  be 
found  elk,  deer,  antelope,  bear,  moun- 
tain sheep  and  lion,  and,  occasionally, 
the  bison  or  mountain  buflalo. 

The  forests  are  dense  and  large  in  ex- 
tent; the  valleys  fertile  and  of  good 
size.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  grand,  wild  coun- 
try, where  the  tourist  would  enjoy  him- 
self, to  his  heart's  content,  in  hunting, 
fishing  and  fighting  the  Indians. 

Fourteen  miles  west  of  Fort  Steele  we 
pass  this  station,  making  but  a  short 
stop.    Five  miles  further,  we  arrive  at 

RAWI.INS  SPRINO«i. 

This  place  is  one  of  the  regular  eating 
stations,  the  company  having  put  up  a 
fine  hotel  here  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  travel  on  the  road.  Elevation, 
6,7^3  feet.  Distance  from  Omaha,  701) 
miles.  The  town  contains  about  400 
inhabitants.  The  company  havea  round 
house,  of  ten  stalls,  built  of  stone,  also 
a  machine  shop,  built  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. 

The  surrounding  country  is  rough  and 
broken,  covered  with  sage-brush  and 
flecked  with  alkali.  Near  and  above 
the  town  are  the  springs  which  give 
their  name  to  the  place.  They  consist 
of  the  seepage  of  a  narrow,  wet  ravine, 
which  extends  about  a  mile  above  the 
town.  The  bed  of  the  ravine  as  fiir  as 
the  water  extends,  is  white  with  alkali, 
where  the  pools  of  stagnant  water  do 
not  cover  it.  At  the  foot  of  this  wet 
strip  of  land  a  trench  has  been  cut,  from 
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which  flows  a  stream  of  water,  better  to 
the  taste  than  that  found  in  the 
"  springs." 

LeaviiJg  Rawlins,  we  follow  the  wet 
ravine,  through  a  natural  pass  about  oOO 
f^^'et  wide,  which  leads  between  two  high 
bluffs,  at  the  head  of  the  wet  ground  al- 
luded to.  It  appears  that  at  this  point 
the  hills  crossed  the  ravine,  which  has 
since  cut  its  way  through  them.  Per- 
haps a  large  lake  was  imprisoned  above, 
which  burst  these  walls  and  left  a  nat- 
ural rouLe  for  the  railroad.  The  bluti's 
are  about  lUO  feet  high  on  each  side  of 
the  road,  almost  perpendicular,  of  hard, 
gray  granite,  and  from  this  place  was 
taken  the  stone  used  iu  constructing  the 
rou.id  house  and  machine  shop  at  the 
springs.  Heyond  the  pass  we  follow 
up  this  dry  channel  through  a  sage-brush 
and  alkah  country  to 

SEPAUATIOBT    STATION, 

An  unimportant  place,  14  miles  west  of 
l-tawlius;  'elevation,  6,900  feel.  We 
arc  rapidly  rising  and  in  a  few  miles 
further  ride  wc  shall  be  on  the  summit 
of  the  iiocky  Mountains. 

CBESTON. 

Through  sage-brush  and  alkali  beds 
for  14  miles  before  we  arrive  at  this 
station.  We  are  now  near  the  summit  of 
the  great  "  backbone"  of  the  continent, 
the  Kocky  Alountains.  According  to 
General  iJodge,  we  are  now  just  7,03.) 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Two  and  u  half  miles  west  of  this 
point,  a  flag,  planted  by  the  wife  of 
Captain  (Jhiyton,  near  the  track,  marks 
the  summit  7,100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  This  point  is  about  185  miles 
frnni  Sherman.  7^7  trom  Omaha,  and 
from  San  Francisco,  1,177. 

On  this  wild  spot,  surrounded  by  few 
evid(mces  of  vegetation,  and  those  of  the 
most  primitive  form,  this  little  flag  staflf 
marks  the  center  of  the  grandest  range 
of  mountains  on  the  continent.  Amid 
wliat  seems  to  have  been  the  wrrck  of 
mountains,  we  stand  and  gaze  away  in 
the  vast  distance,  at  the  receding  lines 
of  hill,  valley  and  mountain  peaks, 
wliicli  we  have  passed  in  our  journey 


We  feel  the  cool  mountain  breeze  on  our 
cheeks,  but  it  brings  no  aroma  of  life 
and  vegetation  with  its  cooling  current. 
We  Icel  and  know  that  the  same  sky 
which  hanus  so  warm  and  blue  over  the 
smiling  valleys,  looks  down  upon  us 
now ;  but  how  changed  the  aspect ;  thin, 
gray  and  cold  it  appears,  and  so  clear 
that  we  almost  expect  to  see  the  stars 
looking  down  through  the  glistening 
sunbeams.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  oo 
the  mountain  height,  for  the  expanse 
set  ms  but  a  once  level  plain,  now  arched 
and  brukcn  into  ugly,  repulsive  hollows 
and  desolate  knobs. 

Here,  ifa  spring  should  arise  from  this 
sage-brush  knoll,  its  waters  would  di- 
vide, and  tlie  different  portions  eventu- 
all}'  mingle  with  the  two  ocians  which 
wa^h  the  opposite  sides  of  the  continent. 
AVe  enter  the  <arsand  pass  on,  the  track 
seeming  to  be  lost  but  a  short  distance 
in  our  front.  The  view  from  the  rear 
of  the  car  is  the  same.  The  track  seems  I 
to  be  warped  up  and  doubled  out  of  I 
sight.  The  curvature  of  this  back-bone 
givs  the  track  a  similar  appearance  to 
that  witnessed  at  Sherman.  Although 
much  higher  at  Sherman,  sldl  tliisisthc 
continental  divide,  but  the  low,  broad 
passbrings  us  1,212  feet  below  that  place. 
To  the  n<jrth,  the  Seminole  Aiounlains 
rear  their  rugged  hiights,  and  larther 
on,  and  more  io  the  westward,  can  be 
seen  the  Jong  lines  and  gray  peaks  of  the 
Sweetwater  range.  Still  larther  to  the 
west  and  north,  the  Wind  liiver  Moun 
tains  close  the  scene  in  the  dim  distance, 
their  summits  robid  in  snow.  Away  to 
the  south  can  he  pccn  the  hills  which 
form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  paes, 
near  by  where  the  Bridger  Pass 
station  is  situated  on  the  old  overland 
stage  road.  Between  Ihes-e  mountain 
crests,  about  150  miles  apart,  the  pass 
extends — an  undulating,  broken,  bent, 
and  double  plain,  if  such  a  thing  can 
be  supposed  to  have  been-  created. 

With  a  last  look  at  this  rugged,  barren, 
desolate  region,  we  speed  away  over  the 
crest,  and  down  the  grade  to 
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WASU-A-UIE  STATION, 

A  Station  15  luiles  to  tlie  wtsLward. 
LlevHtion,  0,097  leet. 

B£l>  0ESEUT, 

Nine  miles  from  Wash  a-Kie.  Eleva- 
tion, 6,710  feet.  Tlie  country  around 
here  is  called  the  red  desert  from  the 
color  of  ihe  barren  soil.  It  is  a  huge 
basin,  its  waters  having  no  outlet.  Sev- 
eral alkali  lakes  are  found  in  it,  but 
nothing  lives  on  its  surlace.  It  is  said 
I  hat  a  jack  rabbit  once  tried  to  cross  it, 
but  dit'd  of  starvation  and  thirst  before 
he  accomplished  his  journey.  The  soil 
is  bad  between  Table  Rock  and  Creston, 
the  extreme  points  of  the  desert,  38 
miles  apart.  It  is  composed  of  the  de- 
composition of  shale  and  calcareous 
clays,  and  is  deep  red,  showing  the  pres- 
ence of  an  hydrous  set^quioxide  of  iron. 
The  southern  margin  of  the  basin  is 
mainly  sand,  which  is  lifted  up  by  every 
passing  breeze,  to  fall  in  drifts  and  shift- 
ing mounds 

TABLE  ROCK. 

Fourteen  miles  westward,  we  reach 
this  station,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
desert,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
6,890  feet.  Off  to  the  left  can  be  seen 
a  long  hue  of  bluffs,  rising  from  50  to 
500  feet  above  the  surrounding  country. 
They  are  of  red  sandstone,  worn,  cut 
and  fluted  by  the  action  of  the  elements. 
One  of  these  bluffs,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  station,  is  level  on  the  top,  which 
rises  about  500  feet  above  the  road, 
aad  extends  for  several  miles.  Heavy 
cuts  and  iills  are  found  here,  showing 
that  the  road  is  passing  through  the 
rim  of  the  desert.  A  fter  passing  through 
this  rim,  we  go  on,  through  a  rough  and 
broken  couitry  for  ten  miles,  wlien  we 
arrive  at 

BITTER  CREEK  STATION. 

At  this  place  the  company  have  a 
ten-stall  round-house,  and  a  machine 
shop.    Elevation,  0,685  feet. 

As  we  leave  this  station,  we  begin  the 
descent  of  the  celebrated  Bitter  creek, 
the  valli  y  of  which  we  shall  follow  to 
(■reeu  river,  about  60  miles  away.     The 


valley  is  narrow,  the  bluffs  coming  near 
the  stream  on  either  side.  The  stream  is 
small  and  so  strongly  impregnated  with 
alkali  as  to  be  almost  useless  for  man  or 
beast.  The  banks  and  bottoms  are  very 
treacherous  in  places,  mirlLg  any  cattle 
which  attempt  to  reach  its  fetid  waters. 
This  section  was  always  a  terror  to  trav- 
elers, emigrants  and  freighters  for  noth- 
ing in  the  line  of  vegetation  grows  theron 
excepting  grease  wood  and  sage-brush. 
The  freighter,  especially,  who  had  safely 
navigated  this  section,  w  ould  "  ring 
liis  popper "  and  swear  that  he  was 
a  "tough  cuss  on  wheels,  from  Bitter 
creek." 

From  the  source  to  the  mouth  of  this 
stream,  every  indication  points  lo  the 
fact  that  deposits  of  oil  underlie  the  sur- 
face. Coal  veins,  valuable  ones,  have 
been  found,  and  an  oil  bearing  shale  un- 
derlies a  large  portion  of  the  valley.  The 
old  overland  stage  and  emigrant  road 
follows  this  valley  from  its  source  to 
Green  river.  From  the  bluffs,  spurs 
reach  out  as  though  they  would  like  to 
meet  their  jagged  friends  on  the  oppo- 
site bluffs,  and  around  the  rough  points 
the  cars  roll  merrily  on  until  we  arrive 
at 

BliACK  BUTTES, 

Kine  miles  west  of  Bitter  creek  station. 
Elevation,  6,000  feet.  Near  this  station 
is  a  coal  mine,  or  vein,  about  four  feet 
thick,  which  produces  an  excellent 
quality  of  coal.  The  mine  has  a  work- 
ing capacity  of  100  tons  per  day.  Four 
miles  west  we  arrive  at 

HAI.ETII.I.E, 

Where  exists  coal  in  great  abundance, 
of  ver>^  superior  burning  quality,  free  of 
sulphur  and  smoke.  There  are  several 
veins  in  the  vicinity,  from  seven  to  ten 
feet  thick.  This  coal  is  highly  spoken 
of,  and  the  mine  can  produce  300  tons 
per  day  when  necessary.  The  mine  is 
very  easily  worked,  and  has  an  excellent 
roof.  Seven  miles  to  the  west,  after 
passing  through  the  same  desolaU , 
region,  we  arrive  at 

POI^IT  OF  BOCKS. 

Eight   hundred  and   five  miles   west 
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from  Omaha.  EUvati  n,  G,490  feet, 
Aq  ariesiaa  well  has  been  sunk  1,015 
feet,  oijtaining  tjood  water.  Coal 
mines  are  found  near  the  place.  One 
has  been  opened  by  the  Wyoming-  Coal 
Company  whicli  is  five  feet  thiok.  But 
the  coal  ia  eaid  to  be  of  very  ordinary 
quality. 

stages  leave  this  point  daily  in  sum- 
mer for  Sweetwiiter  Mines,  on  arrival 
of  the  cirs.  The  distance  to  the  mines, 
by  this  route  is  from  70  to  80  miles. 

SWEETWATER   miXES. 

These  mines  are  atlraoiing  considera- 
ble attention  just  now,  therefore, a  short 
description  of  them  miy  not  be  uain- 
teresting  to  our  readers.  The  mines, 
or  rather  Sweetwater  districf,  lies  on 
the  Sweetwa-ter  river,  a  tributary  of  the 
Wind  river,  which  passes  through  a 
very  fine  mineral  and  agricultural  couu- 
try.  The  Sioux  and  (Jtieyennes  have 
long  held  possession  of  this  sectioti, 
guarding  it  from  the  intrusive  white 
man  and  occasionally  tigliting  aino.ig 
themselves  for  posse.^sion.  'The  great 
trouble  now  is  to  keep  up  a  mining  set- 
tlement against  their  aggressions,  and 
to  protect  the  miners  and  settlers  from 
their  onslaughts.  The  Government  has 
stationed  detachments  of  soldiers  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  district.  Witli  these 
precautions,  there  is  a  tolerable  degree 
of  safety  for  the  adventurer  and  miner. 
The  Indians — "  friendlies" — have  made 
several  raids  of  late  on  the  settlers,  and 
have  killed  a  number  of  miners  and 
ranch  men,  but  were  finally  driven  ofi" 
by  tlie  miners,  who  made  a  few 
'■'■  frieadly.^'' 

THE  MIftES. 

The  mines  are  "  real,"  the  ledges  large 
and  showing  plenty  of  gold.  The  prin- 
cipal lodes  are  '*  Miner's  Delight," 
"  Buckeye,"  "  Oarriboo,"  "  Mammoth 
Lode,"  "Gold  Hunter"  "Mary  Ellen," 
and  "  Atlantic."  These  lodes  are  said 
to  be  very  rich.  We  examined  some 
rock  from  the  vnrious  mines,  which 
showed  plenty  of  gold  and  was  really 
very  rich  for  surf  ice  rock.       But  th'  ir 


permanent  value  remains  to  be  tested 
by  deep  shafts  which  shall  expose  the 
lodes  below  the  water  line. 

Placer  gold  in  paying  quantities  lias 
been  foand,  and  several  claims  are  be- 
ing worked  to  great  advantage  to  their 
owners.  The  Indians  used  to  bring 
very  fine  specimens  of  coarse  gold  from 
this  section,  long  before  the  white  man 
found  his  way  to  it.  About  2,000  mi- 
ners are  now  at  work  in  the  district. 


SOUTH  PASS  CITY. 


The  principal  place  in  the  district  is 
South  Pass  City.  Population,  1,500. 
Principal  hotel,  the  Irvin  House. 


About  55  miles  from  South  Pass,  on 
Wind  River,  is  Bufi"alo  Bull  Lake.  It 
is  said  that  no  boat  as  yet  has  ever 
floated  on  its  surface,  the  Indians  being 
very  superstitious  about  a  famous  old 
bull,  who,  after  all  his  herd  had  been 
killed,  plunged  into  this  lake,  where  he 
has  often  been  seen  and  frequently  been 
heard  to  roar.  The  Indians  have  a  mor- 
tal fear  of  the  lake  and  its  strange  in- 
habitant, and  few  can  be  induced  to 
venture  into  its  waters.  A  few  winters 
since  some  Indians  went  out  on  the  ice 
to  cut  a  fish-hole,  and  had  just  completed 
their  work  when  they  heard  the  bull  di- 
rectly beneath  them,  and  dropping  fish- 
ing-tackle, knives  and  blankets,  they 
fled  for  their  lives,  and  could  never  be 
prevailed  upon  to  go  back — strange  lake 
that — good  joke  on  the  "  friendly." 

ATLANTIC  CITT. 

This  town  is  situated  about  four  miles 
from  South  Pass  City,  north  of  east. 
Population,  about  300. 

HAMILTON   CITY 

Is  about  four  miles  from  Atlantic  City, 
and  contains  about  150  inhabitants.  All 
of  these  towns  are  mining  camps,  not  of 
any  real  permanency  yet,  nor  will  they 
be  until  the  stability  of  the  mines  is 
established.  Silver,  as  well  as  gold  and 
placer  mines,  have  b^'Cii  found,  and  re- 
port says  the  lodes  are  very  rich,  and — 
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like  some  of  the  gold  bearing  ores — 
mtliur  refractory  in  worliing. 

The  valley  of  which  we  made  mention, 
and  those  which  lie  along  the  tribui.ir;i,-s 
of  Wind  river,  are  very  fertile,  bat 
heretofore  tlie  Indians  would  allow  no 
whites  there;  therefore,  agriculture  is 
in  the  back  ground  at  present.  The 
country  to  the  east  is  said  to  be  rich  iu 
gold.  Where  the  settlers  have  been 
permitted  to  till  the  ground,  curnmts, 
raspberries,  gooseberries,  blackberries, 
strawberries,  cherries,  plums  aud  apples 
grow  in  profusion,  proving  tlie  capabil- 
ities of  the  soil.  Tlie  country  east  to 
the  "  Big  Horn  Monntain"  is  as  yet 
unexplored.  Several  expeditions  have 
attempted  to— but  failed,  lor  various 
reasons. 

Wind  river  is  a  tributary  of  the  Big 
Horn  river,  which  empties  into  the  Yel- 
lowstone. The  streams  abound  in  fish, 
inckidiug  trout  of  excellent  flavor.  The 
valleys  ami  mountains  furnish  game  in 
abundance,  including  deer,  elk,  antelope, 
mountain  sheep,  buffalo,  cinuamoa, 
brown,  black  and  grizzly  baars. 

With  this  short  sketch  of  this  locality, 
which  is  daily  growing  iu  imp:)rrauce, 
we  return  to  our  description  of  the  road, 
merely  premising,  that  while  we  have 
been  telling  you  of  this  country,  that 
the  cars  have  arrived  at  the  next  station, 
Salt  Wells,  twelve  miles  to  the  westward 
from  Point  of  Rocks. 

SAIiT  WELUS  STATION, 

Side-track  and  wood  station,  until  coai, 
became  abundant.  Ijlevatiou,  6,360  feet 
The  country  is  desolate  and  covered 
with  grease-wood  and  sage  brush.  The 
water  is  brackish,  aud  in  places  very 
salt.  Prom  eight  to  ten  miles  south,  in 
the  gulches  and  on  the  Bitter  Creek 
Kange,  elk,  deer  and  many  varieties  of 
game  are  found  in  abundance.  Passing 
on  through  this  uninviting  valley,  for  11 
miles  we  arrive  at 

VAN  DTKES, 

A  small,  uninteresting  statiou,  except 
for  the  coal  mines  discovered  here. 
Three  miles  mor^;  brings  us  to  | 


R9CK  SFKiarus, 

Another  unimporiaot  station,  but  wnerc 
better  water  is  found  than  at  any  other 
p.)int  ou  the  creik,  and  this  is  very 
saline.  It  boils  up  out  of  the  blulis, 
looking  very  cleat  and  nice,  but  it  is 
very  dtceiviug. — an  uncommon  thing  in 
this  truthful  world.  '1  he  station  is  on 
the  line  of  the  109th  degree  of  longitude. 
Elevation  6,280  feet.  A  vein  of  cual,of 
good  quality,  about  lour  feet  iu  thick- 
ness, has  been  discovered,  but  at  present 
the  owners  ura  not  working  it. 

Prom  this  point  to  Green  River,  the 
scenery  becomes  more  grand  aud  im- 
pressive, he  bluffs  rising  higherand  the 
gorge  narrowmg,  until  the  hills  seem  to 
hang  over  the  narrow  valley  with  their 
frowning  battlements  Through  this 
gorge  we  rattle  on  for  14  miles,  when  we 
turn  to  the  northward  aud  stop  at 


GREEN  RIVER  STATION. 


This  is  a  regular  eating  station,  where 
passenger  trains  going  west  stop  for 
breakfast,  and  those  going  east  for  sup- 
per. The  machine  shops,  round-house, 
etc.,  formerly  at  Bryan  are  now  at  this 
place,  which  lias  improved  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  past  year.     Elevation,  6,140  ft.ei. 

A  short  distance  to  the  southward  is 
the  old  deserted  city  of  Green  Kiver, 
near  the  old  Emigraut  Crossing.  This 
old  city  was  laid  out  about  the  first 
ol  July,  1868,  by  H.  M.  Hook,  the 
iii-st  Mayor  of  Cheyenne  City.  In 
this  enterprise,  Mr.  Jiiines  Moore, 
of  ClieyeuQe,  was  interested,  aud  ihes« 
gentlemen  suppoa-d  that  the  terminus 
of  the  road  would  he  at  riiis  poiut  dur- 
irifr  tlie  winter.  In  September,  1868, 
the  place  had  a  population  of  over 
2,000,  and  mibatautial  adobe  buildings 
were  erected,  and  tlie  town  presented 
a  pTinanent  appearance.  But  the 
river  was  bridged,  aud  hs  the  road 
Ktretcbed  away  to  the  we^rward,  the 
town  (It-clmeil  a«  rapidly  as  it  arose, 
I  hf<  people  uiiiving  on  to  Bryan. 
Bear    Biver,    and    other    point b,   until 
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there  was  no  one  left  but.  those 
connected  with  tbe  statione — in  the 
company's  employ.  Geotrrapbical  in- 
dications ])r>int  to  the  fact  that  this 
station  may  become  an  important  one 
ia  time. 

GRE£N  RIVCK. 

This  stream  rises  in  liie  iioiihwcst  of 
the  Wind  River  Mountains,  at  the  base 
of  Fremont's  Peak.  The  source  of  the 
river  is  found  in  inuuimrable  little 
streams,  about  200  mile  froui  the  rail- 
road crossing.  About  150  miles  below 
the  station  the  river  empties  into  the 
Colorado  river.  The  name,  "Green 
river,"  implies  the  color  of  the  water, 
but  one  would  hardly  expect  to  behold 
a  iarg?,  rapid  river,  whose  waters  pos- 
sess so  deep  a  hue.  The  river,  for  some 
distance  up  the  stream,  commencing 
about  fitty  miles  above  the  station,  runs 
through  a  soil  composed  of  decomposed 
rock,  slate,  etc.,  which  is  very  green, 
and  easily  washed  and  worn  away, 
which  accounts  for  the  color  of  the  wa- 
ter. At  ail  seasons  of  the  year 
the  water  is  very  good,  the  best, 
by  far,  of  any  found  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  'I  lie  tributaries  abound  in 
trout  of  fine  flavor,  and  the  main  river 
is  well  slocked  with  the  finny  tribe. 
Game  of  all  kinds  abound  along  the 
river  and  in  the  adjacent  mountains. 

The  lower  stream  presents  a  very 
marked  featuie,  aside  from  the  high 
bluffs  of  worn  sandstone  and  sedimenta- 
ry d(  posits.  These  features  are  strongly 
marked,  above  the  bridgn,  for  several 
miles;  but  of  that  we  will  speak  more 
in  detail  as  we  ascend  the  river. 

From  this  station,  the  celebrated  ex- 
ploring expedition  of  Major  Powell 
started  on  the  24th  of  Jlay,  1869.  Ma- 
jor Powell  lelY  (Chicago,  Friday,  l^Iay 
7th,  lOr  Green  River  City,  accompanied 
by  abov.t  a  dozen  well  armed,  intrepid 
mep,  mostly  Western  hunters.  They 
had  four  well  built  boats,  with  which 
to  e.xp'ore  the  mysterious  and  terrible 
canyons  of  Green  river  and  the  Colora- 
do. These  gorges  were  comparatively 
unknown,  the  abrupt  mouniain  walls 
having  turned  th''  travel  far  from  tlieir 


sterile  shores.  Science  and  commerce 
demanded  a  solution  of  the  question 
"  Can  the  upper  Colorado  be  naviga 
tedv"  and  ^lajor  Powell  undertook  to 
solve  the  problem.  Afler  he  started  on 
his  journey,  loi  g  before  any  authentic 
aceounis  eould  be  had,  the  community 
were  ihnnvn  into  a  terrible  excitement 
by  the  report  that  the  e.xpedition  was 
lost — that  all  were  drowned  but  one. 
Soon  after  this,  thepublic  were  relieved 
by  tlie  published  ](-lters  of  Major  Fow- 
ell,  announcing  his  safety.  The  party 
encountered  hardships  like  all  explor- 
ing expeditions,  discovered  beautiful 
scenery,  and  in  their  report  have  thrown 
some  light  on  the  mysteries  of  this  be- 
fore uniraveled  country,  but  as  a  de 
tailed  decription  has  been  given  the  pub- 
lic in  the  lectures  of  Major  Powell  and 
in  many  of  the  journals  of  the  day,  we 
will  not  wander  farther  away,  but  return 
■with  ihe   reader  to  'he  Kailroad. 

After  crossirg  Green  River  on  a  fine 
bridge,  the  cars  pass  along  through 
heavy  cuts,  ahnost  over  the  river  in 
placis,  atlordiig  a  fine  view  of  the 
fr(,wnir.g  clifls  on  the  east  side  of  the 
rivtr.  '1  wenty  miles  to  the  i.orthwest, 
a  large  ban'en  biitte,  pilot  kr.cb,  stands 
in  isolated  loneliness.  Soon  we  leave 
Ihe  river  avd  pass  along  a  dreary  bar- 
ren waste,  for  13  miles,  we  arrive  at 

BRTAN, 

A  deserted  old  station.  The  coun- 
try around  is  barren,  composed  of  red 
sand,  and  uninviting  in  the  extreme. 
"We  are  a<^aiTi  increasing  our  elevation, 
and  will  soon  be  above  this  cheerless 
range  into  a  higher  and  more  hospitable 
region.  Elevation  at  this  station,  6.340 
feet.  From  Omaha,  858  miles;  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1,056.  Tbis  station,  during  its 
early  (lays,  was  quite  lively,  ai.d  troubled 
with  the  usual  number  of  roughs,  ganib 
lers  and  desperadoes.  "When  the  Vigi- 
laDce  Committee  was  in  session,  they 
waited  on  one  of  the  latter  class,  a  noted 
desperodo,  and  gave  him  15  minutes  to 
leave  town.     He  mounted  his  mule  and 

said:  "Gentlemen,  if  this  d m  mule 

don't  buck,  I  don't  want  but  five."    We 
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coniuiend  his  judgment,  and   consider 
tliHt.  f')r  once  his  head  was  level. 

From  this  point  it  is  90  miles  to 
South  Pass  City,  Sweetwater  mines. 
About  80  miles  from  Bryan  is  the  Pa- 
cific Springs,  on  the  Old  "  California 
trail. " 

Bryan,  until  the  Spring  of  1872,  was 
a  regular  eating  and  power  station. 

Ai  this  station  we  approach  Black 
Fork,  a  tribu'ary  of  (ireen  river.  It 
risf-s  in  tile  Uintah  Mountains,  about 
100  miles  to  tlie  soutliwt-st,  and  enipties 
into  Green  river,  below  (ireen  Kiver 
City.  Tbe  bottom  latids  of  this  river, 
f  r  fifty  miles  ahove  Bryan,  are  suscep- 
tible of  irrigation  and  the  production  of 
small  grains.  These  lands  ranjje  from  a 
quarter  to  a  mile  in  width. 

The  road  was  completed  to  Bryan  in 
Septemlier,  '68.  and  lar^re  amounts  of 
freight  were  delivered  here  to  be  re- 
sbipped  to  tlie  westward.  At  ttie  pre- 
sent time  some  ireigliting  business  is 
carried  on  between  this  tioint  and  the 
Sweetwater  mines.  Leavintr  Brvan,  we 
ascend  Black  Fork,  crossing  it  twice, 
and  pass  Makston,  a  flag  station.  Aliout 
12  miles  beyond  Bryan,  on  tbe  right,  to 
tbe  north,  tlie  road  leading  to  Sweet- 
water can  be  plainly  seen,  the  long  line 
of  telegraph  poles  marking  the  route  up 
the  broad  ravine.  At  tlie  same  point, 
the  old  Mormon  trail  from  Johnaon's 
Ford,  on  Green  river,  12  miles  above 
Green  River  Station,  comes  iii  Irom  tbe 
northeast.  About  five  mil  s  beyond 
these  roads  and  18  miles  from  Bryan  we 
arrive  at 

GKANGER'S  STATION. 
Elevation  6,270  *e<  t.  General  C.  Augur 
lias  selected  this  place  as  being  the  best 
sbiiiping  point  for  tbe  (iovernment 
stores  and  soldiers  destined  for  the 
Sweetwater  mines.  It  has  su  advantage 
in  distance  of  aliout  10  mihs,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  road,  by  this  route,  is 
preferable  to  any  other.  Government 
trains  alF'rd  protection  to  emigrants, 
miners,  etc.,  who  travel  this  road  to 
and  from  tbe  mines.  Ti  e  s'aiion  is 
named  for  an  old  settler,  Mr.  Grauirer, 
M  ho  keeps  a  ranch    near    ly.      Near 


Granger  we  cross  Ham's  Fork,  oa  a 
good  wooden  bridge,  just  at  its  junctioa 
with  Black's  Fork. 

HAM'S  FORK. 

This  stream  rises  about  forty  miles  to 
the  northwest,  iu  Hodge's  lass.  Tho 
bottom  lands  of  this  stream  arc  very 
productive  of  grass;  the  upper  portio.i 
of  the  valleys,  near  the  mountains,  pro- 
duce excellent  hay  crops.  It  Is  sup- 
posedthat  the  small  graiiis  would  flourish 
here  under  irrigation,  but  the  experi- 
mciit  has  not  yet  beeu  tried  on  a  large 
scale,  though  tho  whole  valley  can  be 
irrigated  with  but  little  labor. 

In  1807  the  U.  P.  R.  K.  Co.  surveyed 
a  route  from  this  poi.it— Ham's  Fork— 
viu  Salmon  Falls,  Old's  Ferry  on  tho 
Snake  river,  Umatilla  to  Portland, 
Oregon.  The  route,  as  surveyed,  is  460 
miles  by  railroad,  ill.T  by  steamboat. 

Leaving  Granger,  we  find  tliat  we  are 
leaving  Black's  Fork  to  the  left,  as  also 
the  old  stage  road,  which  follows  up  lh.at 
stream  to  Fort  Bridger.  Now  we  bear 
away  to  the  right  and  follow  up  the 
bank  of  the  Ria  .VI  uddy,  which  we  cross 
and  recross  several  times  before  we  reach 
Pi'-'dmoiit — where  we  shall  leave  it — 
some  50  miles  ahead.  The  valley  of  the 
stream  is  narrow,  producing  sags-brush 
ancl  greascwod  in  luxuriance,  and  would 
produce  good  crops,  with  irrigation,  j 
Above  Carter's  Illation,  the  bluffs  come 
nearer  together,  forming  a  rather  rugged  ' 
route  for  the  road.  The  bluffs  at  this 
point  are  rough  and  broken,  and  i.i  the 
gorges  a  great  amount  of  scrub-cedar 
wood  is  obtained.  Soon  we  arrive  at  the 
noted  Moss  Agate  station, 

CHURCH  BCTTES. 

This  station  is  11  miles  from  Granger, 
887  miles  from  Omaha,  and  889  miles 
from  [-.acramento.  Elevation,  6,317  feet. 
Freight  and  passenger  trains  stop  here, 
aid  passengers  can  find  accommodations 
if  they  wish  to  explore  the  country  for 
moss  agates  or  scenery. 

These  beautiful  sto.ies  are  found  along 
the  line  of  the  road  from  Green  River 
to  Piedmont,  but  in  grvatcr  profusion 
here  thai    at  a.iy    other    point    near 
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the  n^ul.  They  are  found  ou  top  of  the 
biufls,  where  the  wiud  hiis  blown  the 
dirt  aad  sand  away,  leaving  them  ex- 
posed on  ihc  surface. 

Wc  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  the 
tourist  wiio  may  stop  here  to  look  for 
these  gems.  V\  htm  you  go  out  to  huat 
for  them,  don't  be  in  a  Imrry — take  your 
time  and  keep  cool.  Take  a  tiaimner 
along  also.  Crack  the  rocks  and  ledges ; 
look  at  the  pebbK's  biiueath  your  leet  \ 
and  when  you  ti.id  o.ie  of  the  agates,  if 
it  looks  dull  a. id  rusty,  do.i't  throw  it 
away  in  hopes  of  ti.iding  a  prettier  one, 
for  often  the  dull-looking  stone,  when 
rightly  cut  and  dressetl,  is  very  beauti- 
fid  and  valuable, 

hut  one  word  further  regarding  the 
search  for  moss  agates.  Wc  will  direct 
you  to  a  far  b^i'tter^place.  Go  to  the  next 
station  west,  ('arter'.s,  and  fr."m  thence  go 
to  Fnrt  Uridger,  10  miles  distant  When 
you  get  there,  don't  put  ou  any  city  airs, 
but  keep  the  man  ou  the  outside,  and 
tile  fop  for  the  city,  and  act  like  a 
rcaso.iablo  being.  Go  to  our  friend 
Judgi!  t'arter's  commodious  h">t('l,  and 
tlie.i  form  the  acquaintance  of  some 
genial  f.llow,  of  whom  there  are  plenty 
to  be  fou.id  at  the  fort  TIten  obtain  a 
g(XKl  horse,  or  some  other  mode  of  con- 
veyance, and  with  your  companion  start 
out  inquest  of  the  object  of  yi)nr  search. 
You  will  go  from  five  t-o  tea  miles  east 
on  the  "  old  overland  stage  road," 
toward  MillersvUle,  and  there  you  will 
find  the  agate  in  greater  quantity  and 
of  better  quality  than  at  any  other  place 
in  the  country,  as  far  as  heard  from. 
Besides  the  agates,  you  will  fiiid,  near 
Fort  Bridger,  the  finest  fishirig  and 
hunting  to  be  found  anywhere  this  side 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Wc  know 
tliese  things  to  be  so  from  actual  ex- 
perience. 

But  to  return  to  Cliurch  Bnttes  stat  ion, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  pcr-n- 
liar  formation  of  tlic^  sandsionf;  blufT^, 
which  extend  for  many  miles  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  road,  about  ten  miles 
distant  At  the  old  Church  Bnttes  sta- 
tion, on  the  "old  overland  stage  road," 
about  nine  miles  lo  the  south,  they  rise 


in  lofty  domes  and  pinDaeles,  which,  at 
a  distance,  resemble  the  fluted  columns 
of  some  cathedral  of  the  olden  time, 
standing  in  tiie  midst  of  desolation,  its 
lofty,  turrcted  roof  and  lowei'ing  spires 
rising  far  above  tlie  surrounding  coun- 
try; but  on  nearer  ai>pro:ich,  ihc  scene 
changes,  and  we  find  a  huge  mass  of 
sandstone,  worn  and  washed  by  t  lie  ele- 
ments, until  it  has  apsunied  the  outline 
of  a  church,  but  of  the  grandest  dimen- 
fcions,  it  being  visible  for  14  miles. 

We  leave  tbe  station,  tln^  buttea  and 
nioes  asjateB,  and  alter  a  ride  <»f  9  miles, 
we  arrive  at 

HAMPTON, 

This  is  a  mere  flag  f-tation,  situated 
near  tbe  Big  Mud<1v  Creek,  which  we 
shall  follow  up  for  50  miles. 


CARTER'S  STATION. 

We  find  this  a  miliiary,  freigrlit,  and 
lasf^engrt-r  station.  Elevaiion,  6,550  feet. 
Th-'  btauDH  is  named  for  Judtre  Carter,  of 
F«irt  Briiljier.  This  genilemau  has  a 
Inrge  \iarehoiise  at  this  finint,  where 
freight  18  received  f"r  Virginia  City, 
Helt-na,  and  Bannock  City,  MoutanaTer- 
ritnjy.  Tills  route  ia  eaidt()  be  80  miles 
shorter  than  any  other  road  leading 
from  the  U.  P,  R.  R.  to  these  cities. 


FORT    BRIDGET. 

Tliia  poet  was  establislied  in  1858  by 
General  A.  S.  Johnson,  and  called  after 
James  Bridger,  the  renowned  hunter, 
trap  er,  and  guide. 

The  firt  id  159  miles  from  Salt  Lake 
City  ;  C9  miles  from  Greca  river,  and 
130  miles  from  the  Swietwaier  gold 
mines.  Latitude 41  dg.  18  min,  and  13 
sec,  longitude  110  dg.  33  miu.  and  38 
see. 

The  valley  in  which  the  poet  is  situa- 
ted affordf*  hnegriizing,  andid  uewrly  all 
susceptible  of  irrigaut  n.      At  Carter's 
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Station,  freight  and  passen^rers  for  the 
fort  are  left,  tJieuce  to  the  fort  by  gov- 
ernment conveyance,  there  being  no 
other. 

As  this  post  is  one  of  great  historic  in- 
terest, we  publish  the  foUowiiig 

MEMORIES   OF   BRIDGER, 

"Which  were  hantlecl  to  lis  by  one  of  onr 
friends,  who  was  with  tlie  first  party  of 
soldiers  who  arrived  at  the  place  where 
the  fort  now  stauds: 

"  Early  in  the  winter  of  1857,  on.  the 
23d  of  November,  the  winds  were  blow- 
ing cold  and  bleak  over  the  snow-covered 
ridges  surrounding  Bridger— a  town  with 
a  signitioant  name,  but  nothing  but  a 
name  except  an  old  stone  buildiiig  with 
the  appelatioii  of  fort  attached  to  it, 
built  by  the  Mormons,  and  surrounded 
by  a  small  redoubt  aud  c/ievaux  de  /rise 
pierced  for  three  six-pound  mountain 
howitzers. 

"  The  U.  S.  forces,  comprising  the 
fifth,  seventh  and  tenth  infantry,  s(;cond 
dragoons  and  four  companies  of  the 
fourth  artillery,  the  whole  under  com- 
mand of  Brigadier- General  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johasou,  were  on  their  way  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  the  fifth,  under  Major  Hiij^- 
gles,  the  seventh,  under  Colonel  jMorri- 
son,  the  second  dragoons  under  Colonel 
Howe,  the  fourth  artillery,  under  Major 
Williams,  entered  BridgeV  on  the  23d  of 
November,  and  established  a  camp, 
while  a  part  of  the  supply  train  accom- 
panying the  expedition,  numbering  at 
least  IGO  wagons,  was  behind,  delayed 
by  the  heavy  snows,  entirely  separated 
from  the  command,  and  forced  to  en- 
camp about  one  mile  from  each  other  on 
the  Big  and  Little  Sandy  rivers.  [Note. 
—These  streams  are  tributiiries  of 
Green  river  on  tlie  east,  rising  near 
South  Pass,  about  160  miles  north  of 
Bridger.] 

"  While  encamped  there,  a  party  of 
Mormons  under  the  command  of  Orson 
Pratt,  the  generalissimo  of  the  so-called 
Mormon  Legion,  assisted  by  one  Fowler 
Wells,  another  formidable  leader  of  the 
Mormon  church  militant,  dashed  in  and 
rurrou  ded  th?  trii  is  i^i  the  d^irk  hours 


of  the  night,  completely  surprising  the 
entire  party,  not  one  escaping  to  give 
the  alarm.  After  taking  the  arms  and 
equipments  from  the  men,  they  gave 
them  a  very  hmited  amount  of  provi- 
sions to  last  them  through  to  Leaven- 
worth, allowing  them  at  the  rate  of  five 
head  of  cattle  for  twenty  men,  and  then 
started  them  ofi"  in  the  wilderness  to 
reach  that  place — about  1,000  miles 
distant,  with  no  weapons  other  than 
their  pocket  knives  with  which  to  pro- 
tect tliemselves  against  the  Indians  or 
to  procure  game  when  their  limited  sup- 
ply of  provisions  should  become  exhaust- 
ed. After  accomplishing  this  soklitrly, 
humane  and  Christian  act,  the  Mormons 
sctfiretothetrain,burmrigup  everything 
whicli  they  could  not  carry  away,  and 
retreated,  driving  the  stock  with  them, 
while  those  left  to  starve  turned  their 
faces  eastward.  There  were  230  souls 
in  that  despoiled  party,  only  eigJit  of 
whom  ever  reached  the  border  settle- 
ments; .the  knife  of  the  savage,  and 
etitn'ation,  finishing  the  cruel  work 
bf  gun  by  the  nurcifvl  Mormons.  The 
survivors  reached  Leavenworth  in  June, 
'58,  brii  ging  the  sad  intelligence  of  the 
fate  of  their  comrades. 

"  The  loss  cf  these  trains  necessarily 
cut  short  the  supplies  in  Bridger.  The 
troops  were  put  on  short  rations,  and 
to  add  totheirhorror,  the  beef  cattle  ac- 
companying the  expedition  had  nearly 
all  fro,zen  to  death,  leaving  but  a  few 
head  in  camp. 

"At  Black  Fork,  the  command  lost 
over  300  head  in  one  night ;  the  horses 
and  mules  dying  in  about  an  equal  ratio. 
Before  reaching  Bridger,  the  dragoons 
were  compelled  to  bury  their  saddles  in 
the  snow,  the  horses  being  unable  to 
carry  them.  The  animals  were  com- 
pelled to  subsist  on  sage-brush  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  time,  and  then,  to  obtain 
this  fibrous  shrub,  they  were  compelled 
to  remove  snow  several  feet  deep.  The 
men  had  no  other  fuel ;  no  water  only 
as  they  melted  snow,  for  three  weeks 
befor  reaching  Bridger. 

"  When  the  news  arrived  at  the  camp 
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immediately  began  to  forage  for  any- 
thing that  was  palatable,  well  knowing 
that  no  supplies  could  reach  them  before 
late  in  the  spring.  The  snow  was  then, 
on  an  average,  from  six  to  seven  feet 
deep,  and  the  game  had  mostly  left  the 
hills.  The  rations  were  immediately 
reduced  one-half,  but  even  this  pittance 
failed  on  the  28th  day  of  February, 
when  one-quarter  ration  per  man  was 
issued,  being  the  last  of  all  their  stores 
Two  100  pounds,  sacks  of  flour  were 
secured  by  Major  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  who 
gave  for  them  $300  in  gold.  They  were 
placed  in  his  tent,  which  stood  where 
the  old  flag  staff  now  stands,  and  he 
supposed  his  treasure  secure.  But  that 
night  a  party  of  men  belonging  to  Com- 
pany I,  10th  Infantry,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Marshall,  mside  a  coup  d'  etat 
on  the  tent,  pulling  out  the  pins  and 
throwing  the  tent  over  the  astonished 
Major,  but  securing  the  flour,  with  which 
they  escaped  in  the  darkness,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  hiding  it  about  a  mile  from 
camp,  in  the  sage  brusii.  AH  was  con- 
fusion. The  long  roll  was  beaten,  the 
troops  turned  out  and  answered  to  their 
names,  no  one  being  absent.  So  the 
matter  ended  for  the  time.  The  next; 
day,  at  guard  mount,  the  Major  com- 
menced a  personal  search  among  the 
tents  for  his  flour.  He  found  what  ?  In 
one  tent,  two  men  were  cooking  a  piece 
of  mule  meat ;  in  another,  he  found  five 
men  cutting  up  the  frozen  skin  of  an 
ox,  preparatory  to  making  soup  of  it, 
the  only  other  ingredient  to  the  savory 
mess  being  a  little  flour.  Overcome  by 
the  sight  of  so  much  wretchedness,  the 
Major  sat  down  and  criedat  his  inability 
to  assist  them  He  asked  the  men  if 
they  could  obtain  nothing  better  to  eat, 
and  was  answered  in  the  negative. 

"  The  severity  of  the  suffering  endured 
hy  the  meu  nearly  demoralized  them, 
still  they  went  out  foraging,  dragging 
their  wasted  forms  through  the  snow 
with  great  difliculty.  Some  would  meet 
with  success  in  their  hunts  at  times; 
others  would  not.  The  mules  and 
horsca  were  either  killed  and  eaten  by 
the  men,  or  died  of  cold  and  hunger. 


which  left  them  without  the  means  of 
supplying  their  camp  with  wood,  only 
as  they  hauled  it  themselves.  But  the 
men  did  not  murmur.  Twenty  or  fliirty 
would  take  a  wagon  and  haul  it  five  or 
six  miles  to  the  timber,  and  after  loading 
it  with  wood,  haul  it  to  camp.  Each 
regiment  hauled  its  own  wood,  thus  se- 
curing a  daily  supply.  Some  days  a 
stray  creature  would  be  slaiu  by  tlie 
hunters,  and  there  would  be  rejoicing 
in  the  camp  once  more. 

'*  Early  in  the  spring  of  '58  most  of 
the  men  departed  for  Salt  Lake  City, 
leaving  companies  B,  D  and  K  of  the 
10th  Infantry,  and  company  F,  7th  In- 
fantry. Twenty-seven  men  from  each 
company  were  detailed  to  go  to  the 
pineries,  25  miles  away,  to  cut  timber 
with  which  to  erect  quarters.  On  ar- 
riving in  the  pinery,  they  found  an  old 
saw  mill  and  race,  which  had  been 
used  bv  the  Mormons,  and  everything 
convenient  but  the  necessary  machine- 
ry. Luckily  the  quarter  master's  de- 
partment had  the  required  machinery, 
and  soon  they  had  a  saw  mill  in  good 
running  order.  By  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1858,  the  quarters  were  up  and 
ready  for  use.  They  were  large  enough 
for  five  companies,  including  a  chapel, 
hospital,  sutler's  store,  guard  house, 
etc.  Before  these  quarters  were  finish- 
ed, the  quarter  master's  department 
and  ordnance  department,  together  with 
the  commissary  stores,  were  all  stored 
within  the  little  stone  house,  there  be- 
ing no  other  safe  shelter. 

"  The  Fourth  of  July,  *58,  was  duly 
observed  and  honored.  The  flag  staff 
was  raised  in  the  center  of  the  parade 
ground,  the  flag  hoisted  by  Major  Can- 
by  and  prayers  said  by  Major  Gatliu,  and 
to  the  credit  of  the  soldiers  present  be 
it  said,  that  one  Fourth  of  July  was  cel- 
ebrated by  sober  men,  not  one  sol- 
dier being  intoxicated,  though  there  was 
liquor  in  the  caniii. 

"On  the  23d  of  September,  1858,  a 
large  train  of  supplies  arrrived,  causing 
great  joy  among  the  troops.  Two  days 
later  three  long  trains  of  supplies  filed 
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tbrougli  this  place  on  their  way  to  Salt 
Lake  Cily.  ***** 
■  *'  The  fort  was  named  for  *  J  ira  Brid  <;- 
er/  an  old  hunter,  wiio  lived  here  mure 
than  30  j'ears.  He  is  siill  alive,  living 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He  was  at 
Brid^er  in  May,  '60,  i'or  a  visit,  remain- 
ing one  week.  Luther  Mann,  (citizen,) 
Indian  Agent  for  the  Shoshones  and 
Bannocks,  has  resided  here  for  three 
years.  The  chief  of  the  Shoshones, 
Washakie,  whose  picture  will  be  found 
on  another  page,  is  a  very  kind,  honor- 
able Indian,  and  has  bean  the  steadfast 
friend  of  the  wliites  for  many  years. 

Black's  Fork,  which  runs  through  the 
center  of  the  parade  ground,  aflbrds  ex- 
cellent water,  and  with  Smith's  Fork,  a 
stream  five  miles  southeast,  affords  as 
good  trout  as  there  is  in  the  country." 

With  the  closing  of  our  correspon- 
dent's narrative,  we  resume  our  route, 
taking  up  the  connection  at 

BIMDG£I(   STATION, 

Kamed  after  Jamts  Bridger,  who  first 
came  ti>  tlie  couuiry  in  the  employ  of 
ilie  Anif-rican  Fur  Company,  over  iorty 
yearsago,  H«  undoulnedly  knowsmore 
ot'  this  a>«niry  ilian  any  while  man  now 
liviug.  Largeqiijintuiesof  wood.  ce<!ar, 
find  pine  are  obtained  here.  The  alti- 
lude  of  Bridger  Station  ia  C,780  feet. 
For  the  next  two  stations  we  cball  as- 
cend, unlil  we  eclipse  the  aliitudeof 
Cresion.  The  bluffa  are  now  nearer  on 
fitlier  hand.  We  cross  and  recross  the 
"Muddy*'  very  oftt-n,  tli«  liitle  stream 
being  more  crooked  than  the  etreeta  in 
Boston.     Fifteen  niiles  to 


A  small  flag  station.  Passing  on  we  ob- 
serve the  old  overland  road,  where  it 
comes  down  the  mountaina,  crossing  the 
railroad  to  the  west,  at  Burns'  old 
ranche,  ihe  route  marked  by  the  line  of 
telegraph  poles.  Tbjee  miles  west,  <n 
this  stage  road,  are  llie  Soda  Springs. 
Kiiie  miles  west,  and  we  arrive  at 


PIEUaiONT  STATION. 

Unimportaat,  with  an  altitude  of 
7,12;i  feet.  'I'he  couutry  is  rough  and 
broken.  To  the  south,  the  mountains 
are  well  timbered  with  piue  and  cedar. 
A  great  }nany  ties  were  obtained  in  this 
seciion  while  the  road  was  being  con- 
structed. 

ASPEN, 

Nine  miles  to  the  westward  of  Pied- 
mont, This  is  tlie  second  highest  point 
on  the  U.  P.  R.  11.,  the  elevation  being 
7,540  feet — is  839  miles  Irom  Sacramen- 
to, and  987  from  Omaha.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  high  mountain  to  the 
north,  called  "  Quaking  Asp."  The 
f^ummit  of  this  mountain  is  covered  with 
snow  duringthe  mostof  the  year.  The 
"quaking  asp,"  or  aspen,  a  species  ot 
poplar,  grows  in  profusion  in  the  gulches 
and  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The 
"old  overland  stage  road  "winds  around 
the  north'^rn  base,  while  the  railroad 
girds  its  southern  borders,  nearly  encir- 
cling it  between  the  old  and  new ; 
decay  and  death  marking  the  one,  life, 
energy  and  growing  strength,  the  other. 
Leaving  Aspen,  we  soon  arrive  at  the 
site  of  the 

EEAn  EIVER  CITY, 

Of  early  railroad  days,  but  now  entirely 
deserted.  It  is  situated  in  alittle  valley 
at  the  mouth  of  a  ravine,  where  the  old 
overland  stage  road  comes  down  from 
the  north  of  Quaking  Asp  Mountain. 
At  one  time  this  place  was  quite  popu- 
lous, and  was  supposed  likely  to  become 
a  permanent  town.  At  this  point,  the 
roughs  and  gamblers  who  had  been  diiv- 
en  from  point  to  point  westward,  made 
a  stand,  congregating  in  large  numbers^ 
They  swore  that  they  would  be  driven 
no  farther  ;  that  here  they  would  stay, 
and  figbt  it  out  to  the  bitter  end.  The 
town  was  about  two  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  river,  and  when  the  roughs 
felt  that  trouble  was  coming  on  them, 
they  withdrew  to  the  hills  and  organ- 
ized for  a  raid  on  the  town.  Mean- 
while some  of  the  roughs  remained  in 
the  town,  and  among  them  were  three 
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I  noted  garroters,  who  hatl  added  to  the 
long  list  of  their  crimes  that  of  murder. 
Tlie  citizens  arose,  seized  and  hung 
them.  In  this  act  they  were  sustained 
by  the  law-abiding  people,  also  by  the 
Index,  a  paper  which  had  followed  the 
road,  but  v/as  then  published  here. 
This  hastened  the  conflict,  and  on  the 
19th  of  November,  '68,  the  roughs  at- 
tacked the  town  in  force.  This  attack 
was  repulsed  by  the  citizens,  though 
not  until  the 

BEAR  lUVER  CITY  RIOT 

Cost  sixteen  lives,  including  that  of  one 
citizen.  The  mob  first  attacked  and 
burned  the  jail,  taking  thence  one  of 
their  kind  who  was  contined  there. 
They  next  sacked  the  office  and  destroy- 
ed the  material  of  the  Fro/itier  Index. 
Elated  with  their  success,  the  mob,  num- 
bering about  300  well-armed  despera- 
does, marched  up  the  maia  s'reet  and 
made  an  attack  on  a  store,  belonging  to 
one  of  the  leading  merchants.  Here 
they  were  met  with  a  volley  from  Henry 
rifles,  in  the  hands  of  brave  and  deter- 
mined citizens,  who  had  collected  in  the 
store.  The  mob  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, and  fled  down  the  street,  pursued 
by  the  citizens,  about  thirty  in  number. 
The  first  volley  and  the  running  fight 
left  fifteen  of  the  desperadoes  dead  on 
the  street.  The  number  of  wounded 
was  never  ascertained,  but  several 
bodies  were  afterwards  found  in  the  gul- 
ches and  among  tlie  rocks,  where  they 
had  crawled  away  and  died.  One  citi- 
zen was  slain  iu  the  attack  on  the  jail. 
From  this  time  forward  the  roughs  gave 
Bear  River  City  a  wide  berth. 

The  town  declined  as  soon  as  the  road 
pasjed  that  point,  and  now  there  is 
nothing  left  to  mark  the  place,  except  a 
few  posts  and  old  chimneys,  broken 
bottles  and  scattered  oyster  cans.  About 
two  miles  beyond  the  old  town  site,  we 
cross  Bear  river  on  a  pile  or  trestle 
bridge,  600  feet  long,  and  follow  down 
the  west  bank,  for  11  miles  over  a  fine 
bottom,  nearly  level.  The  bluffs  are 
high  and  broken,  coming  close  to  the 
road,  leaving  but  a  narrow  valley. 


Near  the  crossing,  an  oil  well  has  been 
discovered,  which  bids  fair  to  become  of 
some  importance.  Sulphur  springs  and 
coal  mines  have  been  found  in  tlie 
vicinity.  Gold  has  been  discovered  also, 
but  not  in  quantities  suflicient  to  cause 
much  excitement. 

BEAR    RIVER. 

This  stream  rises  about  sixty  miles  to 
the  south  in  the  Uintah  and  Wahsatch 
Mountains.  It  has  many  tributaries, 
which  abound  in  very  fine  trout.  Quite 
a  business  is  carried  on  in  catching  and 
salting  them  for  the  trade.  The  river 
here  runs  almost  due  north,  to  Port 
NeufGap.  Before  reaching  the  Gap, 
the  river  runs  through  Bear  lake,  and 
the  valley  of  that  name. 

Bear  Lake  Valley  is  a  point  of  great 
interest  on  accountof  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  its  romantic  situation,  the  beautilul 
and  grand  scenery  of  rock,  lake  and 
mountain  in  that  neighborhood.  Tlie 
valley  lies  in  Rich  county,  the  most 
northern  county  in  Utah  Territory,  and 
is  about  25  miles  long,  with  a  varying 
width. 

The  lake,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  is  in  reality  a  widening  of  Bear 
river.  It  isabout  15  miles  long  by  seven 
wide,  and  contains  plenty  of  trout  and 
other  fish.  There  are  some  pretty  Slor- 
mon  settlements  at  different  points  along 
the  lake  shore. 

There  is  a  report,  which  is  strongly 
believed  by  some  of  the  old  settlers,  aad 
it  is  sustained  by  Indian  tradition,  that 
acquatic  monsters,  whose  shapes  are  dif- 
ficult to  describe — inhabit  these  waters. 
Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  say,  but  this  we  do  know, 
we  never  saw  them. 

The  entire  region  is  wild  and  pic- 
turesque, and  would  well  repay  the 
tourist  for  the  time  spent  in  visiting  it. 
About  'SO  miles  distaut,  to  the  north,  are 
the  far-famed  Soda  Springs  of  Idaho, 
situated  iu  Oneida  county.  Idaho  Terri- 
tory. 

The  usual  routes  by  which  this  valley 
is  reached  are  ma  Ogden  or  Coriune. 
By  the  former  the  route  is  shorter ;  by 
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tlif  latter  a  better  road.  Suould  we  leave 
Oijden,  we  proceed  up  Ofrden  canyon 
tor  12  miles,  across  Oi^den  valley,  and 
over  a  rou^b  niouDlain  road,  a  distance 
of  over  80  milea  fiirtber,  into  Bear  Lake 
Valley. 

If  by  way  of  Corinue,  we  proceed  to 
BrifiUain  City,  four  miles  distant,  and 
tlieu  up  the  Bos.  EId^■^,  aud  down  the 
Welleville  canyoni*,  80  miles  lurtber, 
then  across  Cache  valley,  with  its  G"0 
square  milea  of  beautiful  lauds,  to  Loj/an, 
the  county-seat,  10  miles  further.  Fioin 
th:3  point  the  old  road  runs  north  20 
milefj,  throiitfh  RLciimond,  Smithtield, 
an  t  Hyde  Park  to  Franklin,  and  then 
turn^  to  the  east  throuufu  the  miun- 
tains,  40  miles  more.  A  new  road  is 
bein^  constructed  up  Lojjaa  canyon 
whicli  will  materially  shortea  the  dits- 
tance. 

At  Port  Neuf  Gap,  the  river  turns,  and 
thence  its  course  14  nearly  due  south, 
until  it  empties  into  Great  Salt  Lake, 
near  the  towu  of  Corinue.  The  c.>urt-:e 
of  the  river  can  best  be  underbtood  when 
•  we  say  that  it  resembles  the  letter  U  in 
shape.  From  where  it  rises  it  runs  due 
north  to  latitude  42  de^.  30  min.,  then 
suddenly  turninjj,  it  runs  south  to  lati- 
tude 41  deg.  43  min.,  betore  it  finds  the 
lake.  Within  this  bend  lies  theWahsatch 
Mountains,  a  Simr  of  the  Uintah,  a  rug- 
ged, rougli,  bold,  but  narrow  range. 

We  now  return  to  the  road  which  we 
left  near  the  old  Bear  iiiver  City,  sis 
miles  to 

3IILLIS. 

A  signal  Station,  to  accmmodate  the 
few  people  living  above  on  Bear  River. 
Passing  down  the  stream,  through  the 
valley  spoken  of,  we  cros:^  Yellow  creek, 
one  of  the  tributariesof  Bear  river,  seven 
miles,  and  arrive  at 

EVAXSTOX. 

This  is  a  regular  ear.iug  station,  where 
trains  from  the  Ease  and  Wet-t  stop  30 
minutes  to  dinner.  The  railroad  com- 
pany have  erected  here  during  the  last 
year  a  20-Btall  rouud  house,  repair 
shops,  hotel,  freight  and  passenger  build- 
ings, and  the  place  has  improved  other- 


wise very  much.     It  now  contains  about 
500  inhabitants.     Elevation,  G,835  feet. 

During  the  winter  of  18G8-9,  this 
place  waa  the  "  end  of  the  track"  so  far 
as  the  delivering  of  passengers  aud 
freight  was  concerned. 

Evanston  is  the  county-seat  of  Uintah, 
county,  Wyoming,  957iiiiles  from  either 
Omaha  or  San  Francisco,  ji/«i  Mi/ be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  the  Pacific Oceau. 

The  railroad  was  completed  to  this 
place  late  ia  the  fall  of  1868,  and  a  large 
HmouDtof  freight  was  delivered  here  for 
Salt  Lake  Valley  and  Montana. 

Sulphur  springs  are  close  by,  and  an 
oil-well  has  been  bored  200  feet  with 
good  prospects  of  success. 

Sawmills  supply  lumber,  for  all  local 
purposes,  from  the  almost  inexhaustible 
pine  forests,  on  Bear  Iiiver,  t>  tl^e  south- 
ward. A  branch  railroad  line  is  projected 
down  Bt-ar  Uiver  from  this  place,  which 
will  reach  out  for  the  trade  of  Montana, 
and  possibly  further  north,  4bouttwo 
miles  north,  aud  to  the  right  ot  the  road, 
are  some  very  valuable  coal  mines, 
which  supply  a  iarse  amount  of  coal  to 
the  railroad  company.  The  mines  are 
said  to  be  very  extensive,  and  easily 
worked.  Thecoaliaof  excellent  quality, 
and  the  miuesareof  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  compjiuy.  A  large  amount  of  coal 
is  shipped  from  this  mine  west,  to  towns 
on  the  line  ot  ilie  "  C.  P.,"  and  lo  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Francisco,  California. 

Soon  after  leaving  Evanston  we  leave 
Bear  River  to  the  right,  and  follow  up  a 
beautiful  liiilc  valley,  nine  miles  tj   ' 
WAilSATCH  STATION. 

Elevation,  0,871)  feer.  This  station  has 
been  until  recently  a  regular  eating  sta- 
tion, with  round  house  and  machine 
shops  of  the  company  located  here  ;  but 
a  change  has  been  made  to  Evanston, 
and  the  place  is  almost  deserted. 

Game  is  found  ia  the  hilU — deer,  elk, 
and  antelope.  In  the  Uintah  and  Wah- 
eatch  ranges,  brown,  black,  aud  cinna- 
mon bear  are  found.  We  might  add 
that  all  the  ranges  spoken  of  are  ■well- 
timbered  with  spruce  and  pine. 

On  leaving  Wahsatch,  wearriveat  ih* 
divide  and  head  of  Echo  canyon,   one 
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half  mile  distant.  Here  we  find  the 
longest  tunnel  on  the  road,  770  feet  ia 
length,  cut  through  hard  red  clay  and 
Siindstone.  It  is  at  present  approached 
from  the  ea?t  by  two  long  pieces  of  tres- 
tle work,  one  of  which  is  28J  feet  long 
and  30  ieet  high ;  the  oilier,  450  feet  long 
ani.1  75  feet  high,  which  will  be  filled  in 
in  time.  It  opens  to  the  westward,  into 
a  beaut.iful  little  canyon,  with  a  narrow 
strip  of  grassy  bottom  land  on  cither 
side  of  aminiauirestream,  known  as  the 
North  Fork  of  Echo.  Tiie  hills  are 
abrupt,  and  near  the  ro<id,  leaving 
scarcely  more  than  room  f'>r  a  roadway, 
including  the  grassy  land  referred  to. 
Along  these  bluffs,  oa  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  stream,  the  ro.id-be;l  has  been 
made  by  cutiiog  down  the  sides  of  the 
hills  and  filling  nollows,  in  some  places 
from  50  to  75  ieet  deep. 

Before  the  tunnel  was  completed,  the 
road  was  laid  temporarily  from  the 
divide  into  Echo  canyon  by  a  Z  or  zig- 
zag track,  which  let  the  cars  down  to 
the  head  of  the  canyon.  The  great  dif- 
tieulty  to  overcome  here  was  the  absence 
of  spurs  or  sloping  hills  to  carry  the 
grade.  Every  thing  seems  to  give  way 
at  once,  and  pitch  headlong  away  to  the 
level  of  the  lake.  The  rim,  or  outer 
edge  of  the  table  lands,  breaks  abruptly 
ove'',  and  the  streams  which  make  out 
from  this  table  land,  instead  of  keeping 
their  usual  grade,  seem  to  cut  through 
the  rim  and  drop  into  the  valley  below, 
there  being  no  uplands  to  carry  them. 

ECHO   CANYON. 

By  the  present  line  of  the  road  we 
enter  the  canyon  proper  at  the  little  sta- 
tion of 

CASTLE  ROCK. 

This  lias  an  elevation  of  6,990  feet. 
Unless  the  coal-bearing  veins  which 
have  been  discovered  below  should  be 
traced  as  far  as  this  point,  we  cannot 
expect  this  station  to  reach  any  great 
importance.  In  the  event  of  coal  being 
found  here,  it  would  attain  a  better  posi- 
tion as  a  coaliug  depot.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  long  line  of  sandstone 
bluffs  on  the  right  ha.id  side  of  the  can- 


yon, which  are  worn  and  torn  away 
until,  in  the  distance,  they  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  old  feudal  castles  so 
often  spoken  of,  so  seldom  seen,  by  mod- 
erti  tourists,  i^'or  a  long  distance  these 
rocks  hue  the  right  hand  bank  of  the 
canyon,  their  massive  red  sandt^toue 
fronts  towering  from  500  to  2,000  feet 
above  the  little  valley,  and  bearing  the 
general  name  of  "  Castle  Rocks." 

Now  we  descend  the  canyon  amid 
some  of  the  grandest  and  wildest  scenery 
imaginable.  We  do  not  creep  on  it  as 
though  we  mistrusted  our  powers,  but 
with  a  snort  and  roar  the  engine  plunges 
down  the  defile,  which  momentarily  in- 
creases to  a  gorge,  only  to  become,  in  a 
short  distance,  a  grand  and  awful  chasm. 
About  seven  miles  below  Castle  Keck, 
the  traveler  can  behold  the  natural 
bridge,  a  conglomerate  formation,  spavi- 
ning a  cleft  in  the  wall  on  the  right 
hand  side.    This 

HANGING  EOCK 

Of  Echo  has  more  than  a  local  reputa- 
tion. (See  Illustration.)  It  gave  the" 
name  to  one  of  the  overland  stage  sta- 
tions, when  the  completio.a  of  this  road 
was,  but  in  the  dreams  of  its  sanguine 
projectors,  an  undefined  and  visionary 
thing  of  the  future.  The  rock  is  close 
by  the  old  stage  road  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  looks  as  though  the  ele- 
ments had  been  wearing  the  center  of  it 
away  for  centuries,  until  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  it  in  two,  save  the 
harder  crust,  which  now  spans  the  chan- 
nel made  by  old  father  Time. 

The  left  hand  side  of  the  canyon  pre- 
sents but  few  attractions,  compared  with 
the  bolder  and  loftier  blufls  opposite. 
The  left  hand  wall  breaks  away  and  re- 
cedes in  sloping,  grassy  hillsides,  while 
we  know  not  what  lies  beyond  these 
walls  to  our  right,  for  they  close  the 
view  in  that  direction.  Wall,  solid  wall, 
broken  wall,  walls  of  sandstone,  walls  of 
granite,  and  walls  of  a  conglomerate  of 
both,  mixed  with  clay,  rise  far  above  us, 
and  shut  from  our  vision  whatever  lies 
beyond. 

The  beauties  of  Echo  cfinyon  are  so 
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PUtPIT  KOCK,  (foot  of  Echo  Canyon.) 


maiiy,  so  majiistic,  so  awe  inspiring  in 
tlieir  sublimity,  that  ilieir  is  little  use 
in  calling  the  traveler's  attention  to 
them.  But  as  we  ru^i  swiftly  along, 
seemingly  beneath  these  towering 
heights,  we  can  note  some  of  the  most 
prominent  features. 

Tlie  only  dilflculty  will  be  thai  one 
will  hardly  see  them  all,  as  the  cars 
thunder  along,  waking  the  echoes 
among  these  castellated  monuments  of 
red  rock,  whose  towering  domes  and 
frowning  buttresses  gave  the  name  to 
this  remarkable  opening  in  the  Wah- 
satch  Mountains.  Four  miles  below 
Hanging  Hock  the  walls  rise  in  massive 
majesty— the  prominent  features  of  the 
canyon.  Rain,  wind  and  time  have 
combined  to  destroy  them,  but  in  vain. 
Centuries  have  come  and  gone  since 
that  mighty  convulsion  shook  the  earth 
to  its  center,  when  Echo  and  Weber 
canyons  sprung  into  existence — twin 
children,  whose  birth  was  heralded  by 
throes,  such  as  the  earth  may  never  feel 
again,  and  still  the  mighty  wall  of  Echo 
remains,  bidding  defiance  alike  to  time 
and  his  co-laborers,  the  elements;  still 
hangs  the  delicate  fret  and  frost  work 
from  the  walls;  still    the    pillaE,    col- 


umn, dome  and  spire  sland  boldly 
forth  in  all  their  grand,  wild  and  wiercl 
beauty  to  entrance  the  traveler,  and 
fill  liis  mind  with  wonder  and  awe. 

MORMON  FORTIFICATIONS. 

About  six  miles  below  flanging  Rock, 
up  on  the  topmost  heighis  of  the  tow- 
ering cliffs,  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  canyon,  can  be  seen  the  for- 
tifications erected  by  the  Mormons,  to 
defend  this  pass  against  the  army  under 
Johnson,  sent  out  in  '.i7  by  Uncle  Sam. 
These  fortifications  consist  of  massive 
rocks,  placed  on  the  verge  of  the  preci 
pice,  which  were  to  be  toppled  over  on 
the  heads  of  the  soldiers  below,  but  the 
experiment  was  never  made,  so  the 
rocks  remain,  to  be  used  on  some  other 
foe,  or  as  evidences  of  a  people's  folly. 
On  goes  the  engine,  whirling  us  past 
castle,  cathedral,  towering  column  and 
rugged  battlement,  past  ravines  which 
out  the  walls  from  crest  to  base  in  aw- 
ful chasms,  shooting  over  bridges  and 
fiying  past  and  under  the  overhanging 
%valls;  when,  after  crossing  the  Echo 
creek  thirty  or.e  times  in  twenty-six 
miles,  we  rush  past  the  Witches'  Cave 
and  Pulpit    Uock,    our  engine  giving 
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a  loud  scream  of  warning  tc  the  brake- 
man  who,  "  throwing  on  the  brakes," 
brings  the  train  to  a  stop,  and  we  get 
out  ouci;  more  to  examine  the  country, 
Weber  river  and  Eclio  City  station. 

Before  we  take  ^al  leave  of  Echo 
canyon  we  will  relate  an  incident,  thrill- 
ing in  its  nature,  but  happily  ending 
without  serious  results,  which  occurred 
there  during  the  construction  of  the 
road  from  Kcho  City  to  the  mouth  of 
Weber,  and  is  known  as 

PADDY  muxes'  ride. 

Mr.  Miles,  or  "  Paddy  "  as  he  was  fa- 
miliarly called,  was  foreman  to  the  Case- 
ment Brothers,  who  laid  the  track  of 
the  U.  P.  R.  11.  One  morning,  Paddy 
started  down  Echo  canyon  with  a  long 
train  of  flat  cars,  sixteen  in  number, 
loaded  witli  tics  and  iron  rails  for  the 
road  below  Echo  City,  where  were  then, 
as  now,  the  station,  switches,  etc.  The 
reader  will  remember  tha»,  from  the  di- 
vide to  the  mouth  of  Echo  canyon  is 
heavy  grade,  no  level  place  on  which 
cars  would  shick  their  speed. 

The  train  had  proceeded  but  a  few 
miles  down  the  canyon,  going  at  a  lively 
rate,  when  the  engineer  discovered  that 
the  train  had  parted,  and  four  loaded 
cars  had  been  lett  behind.  Where  the 
train  parted  the  grade  was  easy,  hence 
that  portion  attached  to  the  locomotive 
had  gained  about  half  a  mile  on  the 
stray  cars.  But  wheu  discovered,  they 
were  on  heavy  grade  and  coming  down 
on  the  train  with  lightning  speed. 
What  was  to  be  done?  The  leading 
train  could  not  stop  to  pick  them  up, 
for,  at  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  they 
were  approaching,  a  collision  would 
shiver  both  trains,  destroying  them  and 
the  lives  of  those  on  board. 

There  were  two  men,  Dutchmen,  on 
the  loose  ears,  who  might  put  on  the 
brakes,  and  stop  the  runaway.  The 
whistle  was  sounded,  but  they  heard  it 
not;  they  were  fast  asleep  behind  the 
pile  of  ties.  On  came  the  cars,  fairly 
bounding  from  the  track  in  their  un- 
guided  speed,  and  away  shot  the  loco- 
motive and  train.    Away  they  flew,  on. 


around  curves  and  over  bridges,  past 
rocky  points  and  bold  headlands;  on 
wit  h  the  speed  of  the  wind,  but  no  faster 
than  came  the  cars  behind  tiiem. 

'*  Let  on  the  steam,"  cried  Paddy,  and 
with  the  throttle  chock  open,  with  wild 
terrible  screams  of  the  whistle,  the  loo 
motive  plunged  through  the  gorge,  the 
mighty  rocks  sending  back  the  screams 
in  a  thousand  ringing  echoes. 

"Off  with  the  ties,"  shouted  Paddy, 
once  more,  as  the  whistle  shouted  its 
warning  to  tJie  station  men  to  keep  the 
track  straight  and  free,  for  there  was  no 
time  to  pause — that  terrible  train  was 
close  on  to  tliem.  and  if  they  collided, 
the  canyon  would  have  a  fearful  item 
added  to  its  history.  On  went  the  train 
past  the  side-trjicks,  the  almost  frantic 
men  tiirowing  off  the  ties,iu  hopes  that 
someoflhem  would  remain  on  the  track, 
tiirow  off  the  runaways,  and  thus  save 
the  forward  tmin.  Down  the  gorge  they 
plunged,  the  terror  keeping  close  by 
them,  leaping  along — ahnost  flying,  eaid 
one,  who  told  us  the  tale — while  the  loco- 
motive strained  every  iron  nerve  to  gain 
on  its  dreaded  follower.  Again  the  wild 
scream  of  the  locomotive  of  "switches 
open,"  rung  out  on  the  air  and  was 
hiard  and  understood  in  Echo  City. 
The  trouble  was  surmised,  not  known, 
but  the  switches  were  ready,  and  if  the 
leading  train  had  but  the  distance  it 
could  pass  on  and  the  following  cars  be 
switched  off  the  track,  and  allowed  to 
spend  their  force  against  the  mountain 
side.  On  shot  the  locf>motive,  like  an 
arrow  from  the  bow,  the  men  throwing 
over  the  ties  until  the  train  was  well 
nigh  unloaded,  when  just  as  they  were 
close  to  the  curve  by  which  the  train 
arrives  at  the  station,  they  saw  the 
dreaded  cars  strike  a  tie,  or  something 
equally  of  service,  and  with  a  desperate 
plunge  rush  down  the  embankment, 
some  15  feet,  to  the  little  valley,  and 
creek  below.  "  Down  breaks,"  screamed 
the  engine,  and  in  a  moment  more  the 
cars  entered  Echo  City,  and  were  quietly 
waiting  on  the  side-track  for  further  de- 
velopments. The  excited  crowd,  alarmed 
by  the  repeated  whistling,  was  soon  in- 
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formed  of  the  cause  of  these  screams, 
and  immediately  went  up  the  tntok  to 
the  scene  of  the  disaster,  to  brin^  in  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  Dutch- 
men, who  were  surely  crushed  and  torn 
in  pieces.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  the  disaster,  they  found  the 
poor  unfortunates  .sitting  on  the  bank, 
smoking  their  pipes  and  unharmed, 
having  just  woke  up.  The  fii^t  they 
knew  of  the  trouble  was  when  they 
were  pitched  away  from  the  broken  cars 
on  the  soft  green  sward.  The  debris  of 
car  frames,  wheels  and  ties  gave  them 
the  tirst  intimation  they  had  received 
that  something  was  the  matter.  It  is 
related  that  a  young  and  eccentric  lady 
from  San  Francisco,  who  was  on  her 
bridal  tour,  hai^pened  to  be  at  Echo 
City  when  the  train  came  thundering  in. 
On  learning  the  trouble  and  narrow 
escape  of  the  party,  she  took  her  hus- 
band's arm,  remarking,  "  I  don't  want 
any  of  that  in  mine ;  no,  thank  you,  none 
for  Joe." 

WEBER  RIVER 

Rises  in  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  70 
miles  to  the  south,  its  waters  being  sup- 
plied by  thousands  of  springs,  many 
larger  tributaries,  and  the  everlasting 
snows  of  this  rugged  mountain  range. 
It  empties  into  the  Great'Salt  Lake,  just 
below  Ogden,  about  50  miles  from  Eciio 
City.  The  valley  of  the  Weber,  from 
Echo  City,  up  to  its  source,  is  very  fur- 
tile,  and  thickly  settled  by  the  Mormons. 
Three  miles  above  this  station  is  Chalk 
creek,  where  a  fine  coal  bank  has  been 
discovered.  Three  miles  beyond  this 
point  is  Coalville,  a  Mormon  settlement 
(if  1,000  inhabitants — a  thriving  village. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  the  carbonife- 
rous formations  existing  there.  The 
coal  beds  are  extensive,  some  of  the 
veins  being  of  good  qual  ity,  others  being 
lignite.  Most  of  the  coal  used  in  Salt 
Lake  City  comes  from  this  place.  A 
narrow-gauge  railroad  is  now  being  built 
Irom  Echo  City  to  Coalville. 

Seven  miles  beyond  Coalville  is  the 
pleasant  village  of  Winship,  situated  at 
the  jnndinn  of  Silver  Creek  and  Wcbcr 


river,  containing  1,000  inhnbitants.  The 
"old  stage  road"  follows  up  Weber  to 
this  point,  thence  up  Silver  creek,  via 
Parley  Park,  and  thence  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  50  miles  distant  from  Echo. 

PARL^  PARK. 

This  is  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  stage 
road,  about  five  miles  long  by  three 
miles  wide.  It  is  very  fertile,  producing 
fine  crops  of  small  grain.  Several  hun- 
dred settlers  have  located  and  made 
themselves  homes.  There  is  a  fine  ho- 
tel, once  kept  as  a  stage  station,  now 
kept  by  William  Kimball,  oldest  son  of 
Heber  C.  Fish  in  any  desired  quanti- 
ty can  be  caught  in  the  streams,  and 
game  of  many  varieties,  including  deer 
and  bear,  inhabit  the  adjoining  moun- 
tains. It  is  one  of  those  pleasant  places 
where  one  loves  to  linger,  regrets  to 
Icaveandlongs  to  visitagain.  Weearn- 
estly  advise  tourists  to  visit  it;  Ihey 
will  not  regret  a  week  or  month  among 
the  hills  and  streams  of  the  upper  W^e- 
ber.  Near  this  point  gold  and  silver 
mmes  have  been  discovertd,  which 
proved  to  be  very  rich,  and  the  prospects 
now  are  that  the  "Park"  will  becomo 
quite  a  mining  centre. 

We  will  now  retrace  our  stepa  and 
take  a  momentary  view  of 

£CHO  CITT. 

Elevation,  ■'>,54()  feet.  From  Omaha, 
991  miles,  and  785  from  Sacramento. 
The  town  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluff,  which  towers  far  above  it.  As 
we  enter  the  city  from  Echo,  we  turn 
to  our  right,  close  at  the  base  of  the 
cliff,  where  stands  Pulpit  Kock,  at  our 
right  [see  illustration],  and  the  old 
stage  ranche  on  the  left,  just  where  it 
appears  that  we  must  pitch  off  into  the 
river,  and  the  town  is  all  before  us.  It 
lo'  >k3  pleasanter  then  than  it  does  if  you 
st;iy  there  longer,  but  if  you  like  to  hunt 
and  fish  you  can  render  a  lengthy  stay 
quite  pleasant.  Echo  creek,  Chalk 
creek,  Silver  creek  and  Weber  river  af- 
ford excellent  trouting,  while  antelope, 
are  shot  near  the  city.  The  mountains 
abound  in  bear,  deer  and  elk. 

Echo  has  many  natural  advantages, 
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being  a  central  point  for  a  rapidly  im- 
proving country.  It  now  contains 
about  750  inhabitants,  including  those 
settlers  near  by  and  the  railroad  em- 
ployes. Coal  beds,  extensive  ones,  are 
found  near  by,  as  w^  as  an  indeliuite 
quantity  of  iron  ore;  which  must  pos- 
sess a  market  value,  sooner  or  later. 

Near  Echo  City,  across  the  Weber,  a 
ravine  leads  up  the  mountain  side, 
winding  and  turning  around  among  the 
gray  old  crags,  until  it  leads  iuio  a 
beautiful  little  dell,  in  the  center  of 
which  reposes  a  miniature  lakelet,  shut 
in  on  all  sides  by  the  hills.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing, beautiful  tiny  little  gem,  nestled 
amid  a  gray,  grand  setting  of  granite 
peaks  and  pine  clad  gorges — a  speck  of 
delicate  etherealized  beauty,  amid  the 
strength  and  ruggedness  of  a  coarser 
world. 

WEBEH   CANYON. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  minute 
description  of  this  remarkable  place, 
which  would  fill  a  volume  were  its  beau- 
ties fully  delineated,  and  each  point  of 
interest  noted.  But  as  one  of  the  grand 
and  remarkable  features  of  the  road,  it 
demands  a  notice,  however  meager,  at 
our  hands.  For  about  40  miles,  the  river 
rushes,  foaming  along,  between  two 
massive  mountain  walls,  which  close  the 
landsaipc  on  either  hand.  Now,  the 
torrent  plunges  over  some  mighty  rock 
whicli  has  failen  from  the  towering  cliff; 
anon,  it  whirls  around  in  frantic  strug- 
gles lo  tscape  from  the  boiling  eddy, 
thence  springing  forward  over  a  shcrt, 
smooth  rapid,  only  to  repeat  the  plunge 
again  and  again,  until  it  breaks  forth 
into  the  plains,  whence  it  glides  away 
toward  the  lake,  as  though  exhausted 
with  its  wild  journey  through  the  can- 
yon. 

From  the  tunc  of  leaving  Echo  City, 
the  traveler  must  close.'y  watcii  the  can- 
yon walls,  for  fresh  objects  of  wonder 
and  interest  will  spring  suddenly  into 
sight  on  either  hand. 

Lenving  Kcho  City,  the  cars  speed 
along  the  banks  of  the  Weber  for  about 
six  miles,  when  they  enter  the  Narrows 


of  Weber  canyon,  through  which  the 
road  is  cut  for  two  miles,  most  of  the 
way  in  the  side  of  the  steep  mountain 
that  drops  its  base  in  the  river  bed. 
Shortly  after  entering  the  Narrows,  the 

ONE  THOUSAND   MILE  TREE, 

is  passed — a  thrifty  branching  pine — 
bearing  on  its  trunk  a  sign-board  that 
tells  the  western  bound  traveler  that  he 
has  passed  over  1,000  miles  of  railway 
from  Omaha.  [See  illustration.]  This 
living  mile  stone  of  nature's  planting, 
has  long  marked  this  place ;  long  before 
the  hardy  Mormon  passed  down  this 
wild  gorge  ;  long  before  the  great  trans- 
continental railroad  was  even  thought  of. 
It  stood  a  lonely  sentinel,  when  all 
nround  was  desolation;  when  the  lurk- 
ing savage  and  wild  beast  claimed  su- 
premacy, and  each  in  turn  reposed  in 
the  shade  of  its  waving  arras.  How 
changed  the  scene !  The  ceaseless  bus- 
tle of  an  active,  progressive  age,  the 
hum  of  labor,  the  roar  and  rush  of  the 
passing  locomotive  has  usurped  the  old 
quiet,  and  henceforward  the  lone  tree 
will  be,  not  a  guide  to  the  gloomy  past, 
but  an  index  of  the  coming  greatness  of 
a  regcntrated  country. 

SERRATED   ROCKS  OR   DEVTL'S   SLIDE. 

Near  the  "thousand  mile  tree"  two 
ridges  of  granite  rock  are  seen  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  road,  reaching  from 
the  river  nearly  to  the  summit  of  a 
sloping,  grass-clad  mountain.  They  are 
from  50  to  200  feet  high,  narrow  slabs, 
standing  on  edge,  as  though  forced  out 
of  the  mountain  side.  The  two  ridges 
run  parallel  with  each  other,  about  10 
feet  apaM,  the  space  between  being 
covered  with  grass,  wild  flowers  and 
climbing  vines.     [See  illustration.] 

Rushing  swiftly  along,  wc  lose  sight 
of  these  rocks  to  behold  others  more 
grand,  of  different  shapes,  and  massive 
proportions.  The  mountains  seem  to 
have  been  dovetailed  together,  and  then 
torn  rudely  asunder,  leaving  the  rough 
promontories  and  rugged  chasm?,  as  so 
many  obstacles  to  bar  our  progress.  But 
engineering   skill   has  triumphed  over 
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all.  Where  t  le  road  could  not  ha  built 
over  or  arouud  these  points,  it  is  tun- 
neled under.  Now,  we  shoot  across  the 
river,  and  dart  through  a  tunnel  r>."jO 
feet  long,  cuf,  in  solid  rock,  with  heavy 
cuts  and  fills  at  eitiier  entrance.  Just 
before  entering  this  tunnel,  high  up  to 
the  left,  fcinnerly  stood  *'  Finger  Rock," 
as  seen  in  the  illustration,  but  which 
has  been  broken  away,  so  as  not  to  be 
visible  now.  The  frowning  cliffs  bar 
our  further  way,  .ind  again  we  cross  the 
roaring  torrent  and  burrow  under  the 
jioint  of  anolher  rocky  promontory, 
ilere  the  road  stretches  across  a  pretty 
little  yalley,  known  as  Round  Valley. 

Dashing  along,  with  but  a  moment  to 
spare  in  which  to  note  its  beauties,  we 
enter  the  narrowing  gorge  again,  where 
the  massive  walls  close  in  and  crush  out 
the  green  meadows.  Between  these 
lofty  walls,  with  barely  room  for  the 
track  between  them  and  the  foaming 
torrent  at  our  feet,  on,  amund  a  jutting 
point,  and  again  we  emerged  into  a 
lengthened  widening  of  the  canyon,  and 
we  pause  for  a  mmnent  at 

WEBER  STATIOX. 

This  Station  lies  between  two!Mormon 
S3ttlemeuts,  which,  taken  in  connection, 


are  called  Morgan  City.  The  buildings 
are  mostly  of  logs  and  sun-dried  bricks. 
'I'ho  villages  are  separated  by  the  river, 
which  flows  through  bottom  land,  much 
of  which  is  under  cultivation  for  10  miles. 
Tile  road  follows  down  the  right 
hand  bank  through  this  valley  until 
just  below  this  station,  when  it  crosses 
to  the  left  hand  side,  which  it  follows 
for  two  miles  further,  between  towering 
mountains,  the  valley  now  lost  in  the 
niiri'ow,  gloomy  gorge,  when  suddenly 
the  whistle  shrieks  the  password  as  we 
approach 

DETII-'S  GATE  STATION, 

Twelve  miles  from  Weber.  Soon  after 
leaving  the  station,  the  brink  of  the  tor- 
rent is  neared  and  the  wild  scenery  of 
the  Devil  s  Gate  is  before  us  Onward 
toils  the  long  train  across  the  bridge; 
50  feet  above  the  seething  cauldron  of 
waters,  where  massive  frowning  rocks 
rear  (heir  crests,  far  up  toward  the  black 
and  threatening  clouds  which  hover 
over  this  witches'  cauldron.  With 
bated  breath,  we  gaze  on  this  wild  scene 
and  vainly  try  to  analyze  our  feelings, 
in  which  awe,  wonder,  and  admiration 
are  blended.      No  time  for  thought,  as 
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ti  ll(^^v  or  wUea  this  mitrhty  work  was 
a^compliBlied  ;  no  timenoriDclination  to 
i:  ■uipare  tbe  work  of  nature  with  the 
puny  work  beneath  us,  but  onward, 
with  quickened  speed,  down  the  right- 
hand  bank  of  the  stream  ;  on  between 
tiiese  massive  piles,  worn  aud  seamed  in 
their  ceaseless  stru^grles  atfainst  the  de- 
stroying hand  of  time  ;  on  to  '^here  yon 
opftQiug  of  light  marks  tbe  op^n  coun- 
try ;  on,  past  towering  mountain  and 
toppling  rock,  until  w«  catch  a  view  of 
the  broad,  sunlit  plains,  and  from  the 
last  and  blackest  of  the  buttresBes  which 
guard  tlie  entrance  into  Weber,  we 
emerge  to  light  and  beauty,  to  catch 
tlie  first  view  of  tbe  Great  Salt  Lake — 
to  bebo  d  broad  plains  and  well  culti- 
vated fields  wiiicb  stretch  their  lines 
of  waving  green  and  golden  shades  be- 
yond. 

UINTAH  STATION. 

We  have  now  patiSfrt  through  tbe 
WHltsatch  MouiuaJQS,  aud  are  fairly  in 
thn  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley.  The  elt-- 
vatioD  at  this  point  is  4,560  feet,  2,319 
feet  lower  than  Wah^atcb,  58  mites  to 
tbe  Eastward.  At  tills  station  quite  a 
number  of  new  buildings  bave  beeu 
erected  during  tbe  year. 

Near  the  station,  on  this  broad  bottom, 
in  1862,  was  the  scene  of  tbn  Morrisite 
massacre,  related  by  Bill  Hickman,  in 
his  confession,  recently  published,  and 
which  lays  bare  some  of  the  most  fearful 
crimes  ever  committed  in  the  name  of 
religion  in  this  or  any  age  of  the  world. 

Here  500  men  of  Brigbam  Young's 
Mormon  Legion,  and  500  men  who  vol- 
unteered for  the  occasion,  with  5  pieces 
of  artillery,  commanded  by  Robert  T. 
Burton,  attacked  the  "  Morrisites,"  and 
after  thme  days'  skirniisiiing,  and  after 
a  scoreor  more  bad  been  ktlleil,  tbe  Mor- 
risites surrendered.  The  noble  Burton 
after  the  surrender  took  possession  of 
everything  he  could  find  in  the  name  of 
the  Ctiurch  :  shot  down,  like  a  dog, 
Josepli  Morris — an  apostate  Mormon, 
wliose  only  fault  was  that  be  claimed  to 
b»  tlie  true  Prophet  of  Gud,  instead  of 
Brighain  Younar;  and  neverxl  others — 
two  being  w?/Ji'*rt^were  ki  Iwl   b*-ciuse 


they  begged  Burton  to  save  tbe  life  of 
their  Prophet.  The  followers  of  Morris 
consisted  of  about  90  able-bodied  men, 
mostly  unarmed,  and  over  300  old  men, 
women,  and  children.  Tlie  prisoners 
were  ail  taken  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 
condemned,  and  those  who  were  able  to  ■ 
work  bad  their  legs  ornamented  with  a 
ball  and  chain,  and  were  put  to  picking 
Btone  to  build  the  Mormon  Temple.  On 
the  9iU  of  March,  1863,  these  parties 
were  all  pardoned  by  Hon.  S.  S.  Hard- 
ing, who  had  that  Spring  arrived  in 
Uiali  as  Governor  of  the  Territory. 

1'hti  road  winds  around  to  the  right 
soon  after  leaving  tiie  station,  follows 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  with  the 
river  on  the  left.  We  pass  through  a 
fertile  country,  dotted  with  well-tilled 
farms,  for  8  miles  to 

OGI>EX  STATION, 

Elevation,  4,301  feet.  From  Omaha, 
1,032  miles.  San  Francisco,  882  miles. 

At  this  station  the  Union  &  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.  have  a  union  depot, 
large  freight  houses,  round  houses, 
machine  and  repair  shops,  and  employ 
a  large  numiier  of  men.  It  is  a  regular 
eating  station,  and  a  good  restaurant  is 
kept  in  the  tine  buildinif  erected  by  tlie 
company. 

At  present — May  Ist,  1873 — it  is  the 
junction  of  the  Union  &  Central  Pacific 
Roads,  but  the  leiral  junction  is  about  6 
miles  further  west,  aa  we  shall  explain 
hereafter. 

OGDEN  CITY. 

The  business  part  of  tbe  town  ia  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  depot;  the 
Utali  Central  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
nearer  tliecenterof  the  city.  The  latter 
cars,  however,  back  down  to  tbe  Union 
depot  for  paasengern,  thus  connecting 
the  three  roads  at  one  and  the  same 
station,  taking  passengers  from  the  same 
depot. 

Tbe  city  is  at  the  mouth  of  Ogden  can- 
von,  one  of  the  gorges  which  pierce  the 
Wahsatch  range  and  between  the  Weber 
and  Ogden  rivers.  It  has  a  population 
of  about  3,500.      The  Ogden  House  is 
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ibe  principal  hotel.  The  town  is  mostly 
Mormon,  the  Bchools  and  churches  beinjf 
under  the  control  of  the  Church  of  Lat- 
ter Day  SdintB.  It  is  the  county  seat  of 
Weber  county,  and  will  in  time  become 
a  place  of  conaiderable  importance, 
owinpf  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  terminus 
of  the  Utah  Central,  and  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  junction  of  the  Union  & 
Central  Pacific  Railroads.  The  Mor- 
mons haveaTabernaclH  iiere,  and  a  semi- 
weekly  newspaper,  "  The  Ogden  Junc- 
tion." 

The  scenery  immediately  around  Otr- 
den  is  not  very  strikinpr,  but  still  there 
is  enough  to  interest  the  tourist  for  a 
day,  if  he  but  take  the  troublo  to  wan- 
der among  the  hills  and  along  the  can- 


yons. Ogden  canyon  is  about  five  miles 
long,  and  from  its  mouth  to  its  source, 
from  plain  to  mountain  top,  the  scenery 
is  grand  and  imposing.  About  six  miles 
from  Ogden.uoin  themountains  behind 
the  town,  is  a  lovely  little  valley  called 
"  the  basin,"  watered  by  mountain 
streams  and  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  grass. 

Some  excitement  was  created  in  the 
spring  of  1871  by  the  reports  of  rich  tin 
mines  b^ing  discovered  near  the  town, 
but  so  far  nothing  of  any  value  has 
been  developed. 

Before  pioceeding  further,  we  will 
take  a  Itasry  view  of  Utah  Territory, 
beginning  with  the  Utah  Central  Rail- 
road. 
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The  Utah  Central  Railroad. 

The  Utah  Central  Railrf)ad  connects 
Salt  Lake  City  with  the  trans-continen- 
tal line  at  Ogden.  The  road  is  30  miles 
long — owned  and  controlled  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Utah  Territory.  Ground  was 
broken  at  Ogden  on  the  17th  of  May, 
'69,,and  the  enterprise  was  inaugurated 
with  due  ceremonies,  Brigham  Young 
and  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  Mormon 
I     church  being  in  attendance.    The  mute 


of  the  road  lies  through  a  thickly  settled 
and  highly  cultivated  country,  border- 
ing the  lake  for  20  miles,  passing  close 
to  the  thriving  villages  of  Kaysville, 
Farraington,  Centerville  and  Bountiful. 
From  the  cars  we  get  a  good  view  of 
Great  Salt  Lake,  the  waters  of  which 
are  so  exceedingly  salt,  that  no  living 
thing  can  exist  therein.  But  in  summer 
it  is  a  most  delightful  place  to  bathe, 
the  placid  waters  being  warm  and  so 
very  buoyant,  as  to  enable  one  to  float 
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un  its  surface  with  bul  little  or  QO  eftnrt. 
Batiiing  iu  ibe  liike  is  very  invigoratinjJT 
and  Btrerigtlieniiig,  and  said  to  be  very 
buQcticial  io  chronic  diseases-  We  sliall 
sj't'ak  of  Salt  Lake  again  at  the  tnummil 
I  of  ['romontory  Point,  whcrt-  tbe  finest 
view  of  these  w;ttere  can  be  had,  ^\'ith- 
in  three  miles  of  Salt  Lake  Vhy.  tbe  road 
passes  a  small  bay — ■ju(iin}jr  uui  from 
Hut  Spring  Lake — and  thence  lo  t\e 
city  br  easy  grade,  fnieria^  the  towa  At 
its  northwestern  evireniiiy 

UT.Mi    TKllKITUKV 

(.Vintainj*  00,(K>(l  w^uart.*  luileH — which  in- 
cludes large  tracts  i-f  wild  mountainous 
nnd  barren  country.  At  present  most  of 
Ibe  lands  un(k'r  cultivation  -  and  the 
uieadow  liinds — are  around  the  lakes  and 
iu  tli«'  neighljoring  iiKUintain  valleys. 

Thiti"  area  is  very  pnxiuctive  when  ir 
nj:aled  .  grains,  fruits  and  vegi-tables 
nuuurtug  readily,  and  yielding  large  re- 
turns. In  the  territory  there  are  about 
90.(K)0  acres  under  cultivation,  but  the 
greater  portion  have  to  be  irrii,'ated  in 
order  to  pnjduce  anv^tliing  like  a  crop. 

Rich  veins  ol  (iold.  Silvnr.  Iron,  and 
nearly  all  the  metals  tound  in  tlie  "  Cireat 
West,"  exist  in  Utah,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  "Councils"  nf  Brigham 
Young,  to  his  followers,  tlie  Mormons, 
not  to  prospect  for  minerals,  under  pain 
of  eicommunicatifin — "better  ittarve" — 
and  his  eicchision  of  tbe  "(Jentiles"  un 
der  pain  of  death,  Utah  migbi  to-day  be 
an  honored  State,  in  the  great  family  of 
States,  with  a  developed  miaeral  wealth 
•»econd  only  to  (alifomia.  nnd  possibly 
the  Jirst  The  whole  country  within  her 
borders  wouJd  be  illuminated  with  the 
peq)etual  fires  of  her  "  Smelting  Fur- 
naces," and  re8<»und  with  the  thundering 
echo  and  re-echoes  of  the  thousands  of 
descending  stamps  grinding  out  the 
wealih  which  would  caupc  the  "  wilJer- 
net-a  to  blospom  like  tbe  r<  ae." 

But  tliauk  God,  acd  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, tin  se  Councils  and  tliis  exclusion 
n  I  lonijer  prevail.  In  evidence  <  t  this 
w«  point  y<iu  to  the  great  number*'*  rich 
silver  mliit-s  discovt-r^d  in  Utah  within 
tije  pabc  three  yeura,  m  the   Wahsateh 


Mountains  on  the  east,  the  Oquirrh 
range  on  tlie  we:*t,  in  Bingham,  Kaet, 
Big,  and  Little  Cottonwood  Canyour-, 
in  S'^uihern  Utah,  and  in  fart  all  over 
the  'J'erritory.  A  miner  can  now  "pro$- 
pect."  a  '* Gentile"  can  now  engaiie  iu 
business  without  fear  of  being  "loFt" 
by  a  Bill  Hi-  ktunn,  or  being  warned  out 
of  the  terri.ory,  sirnply  because  lie  is  not 
a  M'-rmon,  ar'd  did  iict  help  to  build 
the  "  road's  ai.d  b-idcreM."  Again, thank 
God  —and  the  Pacific  Railroad — for  the 

Iu  LittlrtCoftoawnnrl  C'ft"y  n.  17iriles 
^ou1  beast,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  is  located 
nie"Euinia."  whicli  is  thought  to  le 
one  of  the  richef»t  argentiferous  galena 
mines  in  the  world.  We  have  not  tlm 
S|)ate  to  devo'o  to  a  description  of  the 
mines  were  we  able.  They  appear  to 
be  iuexhauPtiijlo  and  very  rich.  For  a 
very  complete  mining  map  of  Utah,  sto 
another  page. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  pmelt- 
ing  iurnacesnow  in  operation  in  varioim 
parts  ot  tlie  Territory  and  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  besides  mo-e  in  progress  of  erec- 
tion. Yet  mining  has  liar  ly  com- 
menced ill  Utah. 

At  Rush  Valley,  40  miles  west  o'  the 
city,  on  the  old  overland  stage  road,  ex- 
tensive gold  mines  have  been  discover- 
ed— gold-bearing  quaita  and  idf'-^*'^ 
wdnes — known  as  Rush  Valley  Miuing 
District.  The  general  character  of  the 
ores  is  argentiferous  galena,  which  is 
-■'orked  by  reduction.  Several  furnaces 
are  now  in  operation.  The  ores  are 
easily  smelted,  snd  yield  handsome  re- 
turns. The  best  p"iLt  at  which  to  leave 
the  cars  to  proceed  to  these  mines  ia 
Oirinne.  Taking  the  steamer,  cro^H  the 
lake  to  Stockton,  ti.enre  to  the  mines. 

Iron  oreesi  ts  in  large  quantities  in 
Iron  and  Summit  Counties.  In  the  for- 
mer, iron  vvorkawere  erected  in  1852. and 
a  small  quantity  ot  iron  was  manufac- 
tured, but  Giving  to  the  "  want  of  fuel" 
they  said — but  the  fear  of  '"  Cou"ctl  "  in. 
reality — the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

Another  successful  effort  in  that  line 
was  made  iu  June,  '68,  by  the  Union 
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Iron  Company,  who  then  commenced 
the  erection  of  furnaces  on  the  Pinto,  in 
Iron  county,  and  by  January  they  had 
two  finished  and  in  operation. 

Coal  mines  abound  in  various  parts 
of  the  Territory,  but  the  principal  minrs 
now  worked  are  at  Coalville,  in  Summit 
county.  In  Sanpete  an  excellent  qual- 
ity of  blacksmithini?  cf>al  is  obtained  in 
unlimited  quantities.  Copper,  lead  and 
bismuth  and  limestone  are  found,  though 
but  little  attention  has  yet  been  ^ven 
to  these  minerals. 

SETTLEMENT   OF    TUB    TERRITORY. 

Utah  was  sett]e<l  during  '47.  On  the 
24th  of  July  the  advance  i»-uard  of  (he 
JIoniif>n  emi;jmtion,  namhering  14--> 
men,  entered  Salt  Lake  Valley;  five 
days  later  150  more  n>en  arrived,  under 
Captain  Brown,  and  on  July  31st  Great 
SaJt  Lake  City  w,is  laid  out. 

On  the  9th"  of  March.  '49.  the  first 
election  was  held  under  the  provisional 
government  of  the  State  of  Deseret,  by 
which  name  the  Territory  was  then 
known.  Briiijham  Younij  was  olentfd 
(rovfr^or  An  application  !iad  br^en 
mile  to  C'^nijresa  for  a  State  ^vern- 


ment  immediately  previous  (o  holdinaj  ] 
I  he  election.  What  number  of  people  ; 
were  then  residents  of  the  Territory  ' 
does  not  appear.  At  present  the  popu-  - 
lation  is  about  125,000. 

SALT  JjAlilE  CTTT.  \ 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  , 
pleasantly  located  of  cities.  It  is  situ-  ; 
uted  at  the  foot  of  a  spur  of  the  Wah-  , 
satch  Mounfains,  [See  illustration]  the  i 
northern  limits,  extending  on  to  the  j 
"Ixmch"  or  upland,  which  unites  the  i 
plain  with  the  mountain.  From  the  : 
cast  two  wagon  roads  enter  the  city,  { 
via  Emmi^rant  and  Parley  canyona      ■! 

The  surrounding  scenery  is  bold  and  j 
impressive.  The  lofty  range  of  the  J 
Wahsatch  forms  the  back  ground,  lift-  j 
iog  its  rugered  peaks  above  the  clouds.  , 
Piles  of  snow  can  be  seen  in  the  gorges  i 
where  the  wJirin  sunlight  has  not  the  | 
power  to  melt  it.  Though  the  naoun-  i 
tain  peaks  are  bare  in  summer,  these  ^ 
narrow  defiles  and  deep  chasms  retain  i 
their  icy  trea.'sures.  as  though  they 
feared  the  advent  of  life,  warmth  and  i 
vegetation.  Timber  of  various  kind° —  j 
pine,  maple,  oak,  etc., — is  found  in  the  : 
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hills  in  abundance,  but  is  difficult  of  ac- 
cess. 

The  priQcipal  material  used  in  build- 
ing the  city  was  stone  and  "  adobes" 
(aun-dried  bricfe),  hence  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  Spanish  town  in  that 
respect. 

The  streets  are  wide,  bordered  with 
shade- trees,  and  laid  out  at  riijht  anfiles, 
(See  map  of  the  city  in  another  part  of 
the  Guide.)  Along-  each  side  of  the 
streets  is  a  clear,  cold  stream  of  water 
from  the  mountain  canyons,  which,  wiih 
tlie  numerous  sliade-trees  and  gardens, 
gives  the  city  an  indescribable  air  of 
coolnes'S,  comfort,  and  repose.  The  city 
contains  a  population,  according  to  cen- 
sus of  1870,  of  12,854;  now,  about  18,000. 

The  traveller  who  visited  this  city 
Bome  years  ago  before  the  discovery  of 
the  rich  silver  mines,  would  be  surprised 
by  a  visit  now  at  the  remarkable  changes 
noticeable  on  every  liand  ;  all  is  life  and 
energy;  everybody  seeius  to  have  a 
pocketful  of  certificates'  of  mining 
property,  and  you  hear  of  extensive  pre- 
parations making  on  every  side  with  a 
view  to  an  extensive  prosecution  of 
various  miningenterprisee.  The  public 
buildings  are  not  very  numerous.  They 
consist  of  ft  court-house,  city  hall,  city 
prison,  theatre,  and 

THE  TABETtNACLE. 

This  immense  building  is  the  first 
object  one  beholds  on  entering  the  city. 
Tlie  building  is  oblong  in  shape,  having 
R  Jenofth  of  250  feet  from  east  to  we^t, 
by  150  in  width.  The  roof  is  supported 
by  46  columns  of  cut  sandstone,  which, 
with  the  spaces  between  used  for  doors, 
windows,  etc.,  constitute  the  wall.  From 
these  pillars  or  walls,  the  roof  springs  in 
one  unbroken  arch,  forming  the  largest 
self-sustaining  roof  on  the  continent, 
with  one  notable  exception — the  Grand 
Union  Depot  recently  erected  by  Com- 
modore Vanderbilt  in  New  York. 
Tlie  ceiling  of  the  roof  is  65  feet  above 
the  fl.oor.  In  one  end  of  this  egg  shaped 
building  ia  the  organ — the  sec^^nd  in 


size  in  America.  The  Tabernacle  is 
used  for  cliurch  purposes,  as  well  us  for 
other  large  gatherings  f>f  the  ])eople. 
With  th«  gallery,  whicli  estend^  across 
botli  sides  and  one  end  of  this  immense 
building,  it  wilt  seat  8,000  people.  Thn 
Mormon  temple  is  one  of  the  buildings 
on  paper,  as  we  have  only  thu  founda- 
tion as  yet,  with  very  little  j>rospect  of 
its  ever  beiti*:;  com]tleted.  Thedlnion- 
siona  of  tite  toundationa  are  99x1803^ 
feet,  and  we  shall  have  plenty  of'tim*'  to 
prepare  our  description  of  the  buikiii^g 
before  its  completion  ;  we  leave  itfcrihe 
present.,  simply  remarking  wedonot  I-h- 
lieve  the  c'lild  ia  born — or  ever  will  be 
— that  will  pee  the  building  completed. 
The  St.  Mark's  Mit'sion  was  estah- 
lii^hed  some  years  ago  by  the  Prote^'ant 
Episcopal  Cliurch.  Tlie  service  is  li^-ld 
in  Independence  Hall,  where  a  iaioe 
Sunday-school  also  receives  instruction. 
Some  other  denominations  have  en- 
deavored to  get  a  foothold  inthisci  y, 
but  have  not  been  very  successful. 

The  Odd  Fellows  and  Masons  each 
have  a  lodge  here.  Fr^e  schools  are  not 
numerous  in  Utah. 

Narrow  gauge  railroads  are  projected 
to  almojit  every  mining  town,  and  some 
are  being  built.  Mo.st  of  these  roads 
will  connect  with  the  Utfih  Southern, 
which  is  being  extended  southward  rap- 
idly. Stages  connect  with  the  railroads 
for  almost  every  mining  camp. 

The  Dcserct  J^eicn,  daily  and  weekly, 
edited  by  Geo.  Q  Cannon,  ia  published 
here.  It  is  the  church  organ,  an'l  very 
zealousin  supportctthe  "peculiar  ideas" 
taught  by  the  Mormon  Church.  TLe 
Salt  Lake  Herald,  daily  aini  weekly, 
claiming  to  be  a  "live  paper  for  Jive 
people,  free  and  independent" — yet  a 
ffood  Mormon.  The  Mormon,  Herald — 
weekly — what  h  adviK:a[es  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  It  is  owned  by  the  Oodby 
Seeeders.  At  this  time  the  only  GenWe 
paper  is  said  to  be  the  J'rlbune,  daily 
and  weekly. 

There  are  several  good  hotels — the 
Walker  House,  Towusend,  Kevere  and 
Salt  Lake  House  being  the  principaL 
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The  above  cut  represents  tho  Mormoa 
"Co-operative  Siga"— called  by  tlnj 
Gentiles  the  "Bulls  Eye."  At  the 
Mormon  coaference,  ia  the  fall  of  18(i8, 
all  good  Mormoa  merchaats,  luauufac- 
turers  and  dealers  who  desired  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Mormon  people,  were  di- 
rected to  place  this  sign  upon  their 
buildings  in  a  conspicuous  place,  that  it 
might  indicate  to  the  people  that  they 
were  sound  in  the  faith. 

Tli3  Monnon  people  were  also  di- 
rected and  w  irned  not  to  purchase  goods 
or  in  any  m:iuner  deal  with  those  who 
rjfiistid  or  did  not  have  the  sign, — the 
object  seemed  to  be  only  to  deal  with 
their  own  people,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
oth  ,;rs. 

The  r.jjsult  of  these  measures  on  the 
purt  of  the  church  was  to  force  many 
who  were  Gentiles  or  Apostate  Mormo.is 
to  sacrifice  their  goods,  and  leave  the 
Territory  for  want  of  patroiage.  Some 
few,  however,  remained.  Among  whom 
was  J.  K.  'l^'umbo,  an  auction  and 
commission  merchant,  who  procured 
the  painting  of  what  was  known  as  the 
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GEKTILE     SIGN. 

This  sign  was  placed  ia  positina  on 
the  front  of  his  store,  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  of  February,  18B!),  in  a  siniilar 
p  jsitioa  to  those  of  "the  Mormons.  AU 
day  woiidcri.ig  crowds  of  people  of  all 
classes,  little  a.id  big,  hovered  about  the 
premises,  ajd  many  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  propriety  of  the  sign, 
and  whether  it  would  be  allowed  to  re- 
main by  the  Mormons ;  but  at  about  7 
o'clock  i  1  tha  evening  the  problem  was 
solved,  by  a  charge  made  by  several 
young  Mormons,  who,  with  ladders 
climbed  upon  the  building  and  secured 
ropes  upon  the  sign,  while  the  crowd 
bMow  tore  it  down,  and  dragged  it 
through  the  streets,  dashi.ig  it  to  pieces. 
This  should  b :  a  warning  to  all  "Gen- 
tiles" in  future,  not  to  expend  their  mo- 
ney in  signs  to  be  placed  on  their  stores 
in  Utah — unless  tlmj  have  permission. 
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HOT   SPRINGS. 

One  mile  north  of  tlie  city  are  the  cel- 
ebrated warm  springs,  where  the  city 
baths  are  situated.  These  are  the  dis- 
puted springs,  to  obtain  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed by  many,  Dr.  R.^binson  was 
murdered  by  the  Mormons,  tliat  tlie 
city  might  obtain  possession.  iSuit  is 
still  pending.  The  batlis  are  well 
patronized  by  invalids,  who  visit  them 
for  health,  relying  on  their  medicinal 
qualities  to  remove  their  ailments.  The 
following  is  an  aualyi:is  of  the  water,  as 
made  by  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  oi  Bos- 
ton : 

"  Three  fluid  ounces  of  the  water  on  evaporation 
to  enure  dryueas  in  a   platioa  capsule    gave  ti.25 
grains  of  Bolid,  dry,  saliue  matter. 
Carbonate  of  Litoe  and  MagDeBia....0.'.^40        1.280 

Per  Oxide  of  Iron 0  040        0.208 

Lime 0.545         2.907 

Chlorine 3.454      18.421 

Soda 2.877       15.344 

Magnesia 0.370        2.073 

SuipLuric  Acid 0.703        3  748 

8.229      43  981 

"It  is  slightly  charged  with  Hydro  Sulphuric 

Acid  Oa^,  and  with  Carbooic  Acid  Gas,  and  id  a 

pleasant,  saliue    mineral    water,  having  v^iluable 

properties  b'ilonging  to   saline  sulphur  spriugs." 

The  usual  temperature  ia  102  dg.  F." 

Two  miles  further  are  the  Hot  Springs, 
said  to  be  similar  in  quality  to  those 
named,  but  much  warmer  and  of  a  larger 
volume  of  water.  The  spring  boils  out 
at  the  fttot  of  a  rock — where  a  sloping 
spur  of  the  mountain  strikes  the  plain — 
in  a  ver^  large  volume,  forming  a  creek 
several  teet  in  width,  with  a  depth  of  six 
inches,  and  it  is  very  hot.  There  is  no 
nonsense  about  this  spring ;  we  have 
tried  the  waters  thereof,  and  name  away 
with  skinned  fingers.  It  will  boil  an 
egg  in  four  minutes.  Close  by,  lying  to 
the  westward,  is  a  charming  little  lake, 
about  three  miles  long  and  somewhat 
over  a  mile  in  width.  It  is  formed  from 
the  waters  of  these  springs,  and  is  called 
"  Hot  Spring  Lake."  It,  is  bordered  on 
one  side  with  trees,  which  give  the  place 
a  very  pleasant  appearance  in  the  sum- 
mer. In  the  winter,  when  the  lake  is 
frozen  over,  it  is  a  favorite  resort  for 
skating  parties. 


JORDAK   RIVER. 

This  steam  is  the  outlet  of  Utah 
Lake,  wliich  lies  about  forty  miles  south. 
It  empties  into  the  Gnrat  Salt  Lake. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant,  when,  ac- 
cording to  some  modern  prophets,  the 
cars  will  stop  for  dinner  at  Utah  Lake, 
on  their  way  to  the  City  of  Mexico, 
Panama  South  America,  and  Cape 
Horn. 

CAMP   DOUGLAS. 

This  post  was  established  October  26, 
1802,  by  General  E.  P.  Conner.  Third 
Regiment  of  California  Volunteer  In- 
fantry. It  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  Jordan,  four  miles  from  that 
stream,  three  miles  east  of  the  city  of 
Salt  Lake,  and  15  miles  southest  of  Salt 
Lake.  Latitude,  40  deg.  46min  02 sec; 
longitude.  111  deg.  53  min.  34  sec.  Its 
location  is  on  a  sloping  upland  or  bench 
at  tlie  base  of  tlie  mountains  and  over- 
looking the  city.  The  garrison  consists 
of  companies  A,  C,  and  G,  of  the  Seventh 
Infantry,  and  the  headquarters  of  that 
regiment.  It  is  under  command  of  Bre- 
vet Major-General  John  Gibbon,  post 
commander;  Surgeon  W.  C.  Spencer, 
U.  S.  A.,  present  post  surgeon;  Rev. 
Thomas  W.  Haskins,  post  chaplain ;  L. 
B.  Zabriskie,  post  trader. 

SKETCH    OF     BBIGHAn     ¥OC?k^G. 

Erigham  Young,  President  and 
Propiiet,  of  the  Mormon  Church,  or 
*' (. 'hurch  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints'* 
(whose  portrait  will  be  found  on  an- 
other page,)  stands  prominently  for- 
ward as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  I9th  century.  He  was  born 
in  "Whittingbain,  Wiridham  county, 
Vermont,  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1801. 
His  fa!.her,  John  Young,  was  a  revolu- 
tionary veteran,  and  served  in  three 
campaigns  under  Washington.  The 
family  consisted  of  six  daughters  and 
tive  sons,  of  whom  Brigham  was  the 
fourth.  In  early  life  he  was  connected 
with  tbe  Methodists,  and  at  this  time; 
he  followed  the  occupation  of  carpenter 
and  joiner,  painter  and  glazier.  He  was 
first  married  in  1824,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1S80  first  saw  the  "Book  of  Mor- 
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mon, "  of  wliich  he  afterwards  bccfirae 
so  firm  a  believer  and  prominent  sup- 
porter. In  April,  1833,  he  was  baptized 
a  member  of  the  "  ChuroU  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. "  During  the 
previous  January  he  had  visited  Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania,  where  there  was  a 
branch  of  the  church — making  a  lengthy 
stay — that  he  might  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  its  principles.  This  is 
characteristic  of  President  Young,  who 
makes  up  his  mind  only  nfter  mature 
deliberation,  and  then,  he  is  very  firm, 
holdmg  to  his  opinion  or  belief  with 
great  tenacity. 

In  the  following  September  his  wife 
died  and  he  started  for  Kirtland,  Ohio, 
to  see  Joseph  Smith,  the  Morm  m 
prophet.  The  meeting  of  these  two 
men — one  the  founder  of  tlie  church, 
the  other  destined  to  become  liis  pow- 
erful successor  as  its  leader — took  place 
in  tlie  woods  near  Kirtland,  where  tlie 
prophet  had  gone  to  chop  wood,  and 
wh'tk;r  Mr.  Young  followed  to  make 
his  acquaintance.  A  few  evenings  nfier 
this  first  meeting,  it   is  recorded  that 


Joseph  Smith  publicly  said  that  the 
time  would  ome  when  Brtgham  Young 
would  rule  over  the  church.  From  this 
tfme  Mr.  Y'oung  became  a  zealous  and 
successful  advocate  of  !Mormonism 
Early  in  1835  he  was  ordained  one  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  en  the  organization  of  that 
quorum ;  and  subsequently  became  pres- 
ident of  the  twelve,  through  the  defec- 
tion of  Thomas  B.  Marsh,  who  was  his 
senior  in  years,  and,  for  that  reason, 
previously  held  that  office. 

As  one  of  the  apostles,  Mr.  Young 
filled  several  missions,  traveling  extend 
sively  through  the  Eastern  States, 
preaching,  proselyting,  building  up  and 
regulating  branches  cf  tlie  church,  etc. 
On  the  9th  of  March,  1840,  in  company 
with  H.  C.  Kimball,  his  late  first  coun- 
selor in  the  presidency  of  the  church, 
George  A.  Smith,  his  prostmt  first  coun- 
selor, and  other  missionaries,  he  sailed 
from  New  York  on  a  mission  to  Great 
Britain,  and  arrived  in  Liverpool  Ai>ril 
Gth.  He  spent  a  little  over  fourteen 
months  in  England,  during  which  time 
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several  ihousand  persons  were  con- 
verRd,  and  the  publication  of  the  Mlle- 
nml  Har,  the  first  foreign  JMonnoii  pub- 
lication, was  commenced.  It  was  issued 
as  a  serial,  and  has  been  continued  in 
that  fiirm,  and  issued  regularly  from 
that  lime  uniil  the  present. 

On  his  return  from  England,  he  filled 
other  missions,  traveling  and  preaching 
in  the  East,  his  family  remaining  in 
Nauvoo.  He  "Was  absent  from  that  city 
■when  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brotlier 
Hiram  were  murdered  in  Carthage.  lie 
immediately  returned  to  Nauvoo,  with 
other  prominent  members  of  the  church, 
and  proceeded  to  take  such  measures  as 
were  deemed  best  for  tlie  protection  of 
thecitizensof  Nauvooand  the  Morm  -ns 
in  the  neighborhood,  who  were  hourly 
threatened  with  exterminatifin. 

Early  in  '40  it  became  imperative  to 
vacate  Nauvoo,and  Mr.  Young  directed 
the  fleeing  thousands  of  tlie  !Mormon 
church  in  their  westward  joLirney.  him- 
self and  many  others  of  the  organization 
leaving,  for  the  fifth  time,  to  seek  a  new 
home.  The  bulk  of  the  Mormons  made 
Ihcir  way  to  the  Missouri  river,  through 
the  then  wnld,  unsettled  country,  now 
forming  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  remained 
temporarily  located  during  the  winter 
of  '46  and  '47  at  Council  BlufTs. 

In  '47,  Mr.  Young  led  a  band  of  pio- 
neers westward,  toward  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  on  the  24th  of  July  of 
the  same  year  arrived  in  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  a  settlement 
was  immediately  formed. 

In  the  fall  of''47,  he  returned  to  the, 
Missouri,  and  in  the  spring  of  '48,  after 
having  been  accepted  as  President  of 
the  Church,  he  organized  a  large  com- 
pany of  his  people,  and  proceeded  with 
them  to  the  new  settlement  in  Salt  Lake 
Yaliey. 

There  being  no  organized  govern- 
ment in  the  territory  where  they  settled 
— wliich  llien  belonged  to  Mexico — :he 
people  formed  a  provisional  State,  wiih 
I  lie  title  of  Deseret,  of  which  Mr  Young 
was  unanimously  elected  Governor,  I 
which  ])osition  he  held  for  nearij'  three  | 
years,  until  the    Government    of  the  | 


United  States — to  whom  the  country 
had  been  ceded  by  treaty — extended  its 
laws  over  it,  and  a  Territorial  govern- 
ment was  provided  by  act  of  Congress. 
This  occurred  in  October,  1 850,  and  Mr. 
Young  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Utah,  as  the  Territory  was  then  called, 
and  continued  to  rule  it  until  '57. 

President  Young  has  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  all  public  improvements,  in  ' 
every  plan  calculated  to  facilitate  com  i 
munication  between  the  Territory  and 
the  Eastern  Slates;  materially  assisting 
in  forming  several  express  companies 
and  stage  lines.  He  built  several  hun 
dred  miles  of  the  "Western  Union  Tele- 
graph, graded  150  miles  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  lia'=5  ever  offered 
his  assistance  to  every  enterprise  of  the 
kind  which  had  a  material  bearing  on 
the  interests  of  Utah.  He  was  also  the 
principal  mover  in  the  construction  of 
the  Deseret  Telegraph  line,  which  con- 
nects the  northern  and  southern  settle- 
ments of  Utali,  nearly  500  miles  apart 
He  used  every  elibrt  to  pusli  forward  ti 
an  early  conipu lion  the  Utah  Central 
Railroad,  of  v  hich  he  is  the  president. 
His  great  influence  over  his  people  wa? 
strongly  illustrated  by  the  pnmiptneps 
with  which  they  responded  to  his  call 
to  build  the  grade  on  the  U.  P.  R  R. ; 
men,  teams,  &c.,  coming  from  all  parts 
of  the  Territory.  Nearly  every  settle- 
ment sent  its  quota  to  help  in  finishing 
the  work. 

Such  is  a  brief,  rt-liable  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Brigbaiii  Young.  It  is  not  tlrt^ 
piirpo&e  of  lh«  writer  of  the  Guide  to 
8[)eak  of  his  laie  d  fficuliiei*,  which 
brought  about  hit*  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment. The  matter  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  which  should  be 
competent  to  manage  it  properly,  and 
deal  out  even  handed  justice  without 
fear  or  favor.  We  now  take  leave  of 
Brigbam  Young,  his  people,  and  his 
railroad,  and  rfiurn  to  Ogden,  check  our 
baggage,  and  this  lime  s^-atouraelvedin 
tlie  beautiful  Silver  Palace  C'>aches  on 
the  Central  Pacific,  for  at  this  junction 
of  tiie  three  mads  we  change  cars,  uii- 
\*m  on  board  a  special  tlirough  train. 
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The   Largest  and   Finest  Jewelry  Establishmer 


D.  C.  JACCARD  &  CO. 

Bm.  401  4  403  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET,  cor,  of  LOCUST. 
lOdd  Fellows  Hall>,  ST.  LOUIS, 
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ntlHEi;,  mnnot  be  surpassed. 
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Mechanical  and  Electrical. 
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BURGLAR  ANB  FIRE  ALARMS, 

Patent  Sliding  door  Sheaves,  Patent  Palace  Car  Sliding-Door 

Fixtures,  Patent  Bag{>a{;re  and  Frei{,'htCar  Sheavee, 

DECORATIVE  GOLD, 

BroDzo  and  Enameled  BuilderB'  Hardware,  and  a  full  line  of 

Bell-Hangers'  Matenals,  Decorative  Bronze. 

Doors  and  Ornaineuts  made  to  order  from  Drawings. 
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HON.    LELAND    STANFORD. 
Prpjiident  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  of  California. 


Governor  Lelakd  Stanford  was  born  in  the  town  of  Wflterville.  Albany  county.  New  York. 
March  9th,  1S2^,  His  anccirtorp  were  Eno:iiph,  who  pettled  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk  about,  the 
be^nuine  of  the  last  century.  Tosiah  Stanford,  father  of  Leland.  wae  a  farmer,  and  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Albany  county,  whose  family  contjisted  of  t^eveu  eone—Leiand  heui''  the  fourth — and  one 
daufjhter. 

Until  the  a^e  of  twenty.  Leland's  tinn;  wa?  passed  at  Ftndv  und  on  the  farm.  He  then  commenced 
theptiidyof  law,  and  in  1845  entered  the  law  office  of  Wheaton,  Bonlitlle.  ami  Hndley,  in  Albany,  N.Y, 
In  IS19,  moved  went,  aud  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Port  Washiuglou,  Wieconsjin.  Here,  in 
June,  1550,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Lathrop. 

In  l.ffa,  we  find  him  followin;;  many  of  his  friends  to  the  new  El  Dorado.  He  landed  in  California 
Jmy  ]2lh,  IS.^2,  and  proceeded  directly  to  the  miue3,  and  eetfled  at  Michigan  Bluff's,  on  the  American 
K'ver.  Placer  county,  and  in  a  few  years  he  had  not  onlv  roaliTied  a  forttine.  but  ^o  far  Peccred  the 
confidence  of  the  people  as  to  receive  the  nomination  for  State  Treasurer  in  1&>9,  on  the  Reiiublican 
tickci.  At  thi-i  time  the  Democratic  party  hnd  never  been  beaten,  and  the  canvases  was  made  on 
prmcipjc.  He  was  defeated  ;  but  in  1«61— a  split  up  in  the  ranks  of  the  dominant  party  havin;'  taken 
place— he  wa:*  nominated  for  Governor,  and  elected  hv  a  plurality  of  M.OOO  votes. 

How  he  performed  the  trust  is  well  known.  Suffice  it  lo  say,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Legislature,  and  won  the  approval  of  all  claspes. 

Governor  Stanford  early  moved  in  t!ie  iniercBt  of  the  Pacific  Railroad:  and  on  the  asd  dav  of 
February,  1SG3.  while  Sacramento  was  still  sla<:<r»Tin^'  under  the  devastatinjr  flood,  and  all  was  gloomy 
in  tb<>  future,  with  the  whole  country  rent  l)y  civil  war,  he— all  hope— all  life  and  energy- shovelled 
the  fi'<f  eaith.  and  wp  know  he  drme  the  la»t  spike  at  Promontory.  May  10th.  1860.  which  completed 
the  drent  Pacific  Raiiroad  acrosp  the  continenl. 
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The  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 

Tlic  history  of  the  great  trans-conti- 
nental railroad  is  familiar  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  watched  its  progress 
from  the  time  when  tlie  first  shovelful 
of  dirt  was  lifted  in  its  construction  un- 
til its  final  completion.  Yet  each  por- 
tion, tlie  west  as  well  as  tlie  cnst,  has  a 
bit  of  history  attached  to  it.  in  which 
the  peopie  of  that  locality  take  especial 
pride.  Witiiout  tiring  our  readers  with 
a  long  array  of  figures,  we  propose  to 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  tiie  Central  Pa- 
cific R.  H.,  and  in  this  connection  we 
shall  claim  that  the  Golden  State,  by 
her  representative,  was  really  the  mov- 
ing power  which  brought  this  mighty 
project  before  the  nation,  secured  its 
aid,  and  by  that  means,  assured  its  rapid 
completion.  For  some  years  previous 
to  the  time  when  the  final  act  was 
passed  by  Congress — wliich  was  to  pro 
vide  those  of  the  western  coast  with 
speedy  and  safe  communication  with 
the  homes  of  tiieir  youtli — the  question 
of  the  grand  trunk  road  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  CJalifornians  as  a  public,  and 
as  ])rivate  individuals.  Many  self-reli- 
ant men  were  sanguine  of  success, 
could  the  proji'Ct  be  rightly  brought  be- 
fore Congress.  Tliis  u'cling  grew 
among  the  peopie  of  California,  until  a 
man  who  sought  oflBcc  at  the  hands  of 
the  people  could  not  be  elected  were  he 
not  a  "railroad  man,"  provided  that  of- 
fice was  one  wherein  the  holder  could 
injure  the  prospects  of  the  proposed 
road.  Through  tlie  counties  where  the 
line  was  supposed  to  run,  the  question 
was  strongly  agitated,  for  those  coun- 
ties were  expected  to  assist  the  under- 
taking, by  voting  their  credit  in  various 
sums.  So  eager  were  the  people  of  the 
in'erior  of  the  State  to  have  the  enter- 
prise commenced  and  completed,  that 
they  were  willing  to  accede  to  any 
terms  which  would  itisurc  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  and  relieve  them  from 
the  oppression  of  a  powerful  water  mo- 
nopoly, which  controlled  the  main  line 
of  travel  to  the  east. 

The  members  of  Congress  from  Cali- 


fornia knew  that  their  election  was  in 
part  owing  to  this  feeling,  and  that 
much  was  expected  of  them  by  their 
constituents.  They  failed  not  when 
the  time  arrived,  but  to  one — A.  A. 
Sargent — more  than  all  others,  is  Cali- 
fornia indebted  for  the  great  work 
which  now  binds  her  to  her  Eastern 
sisters. 

But  we  are  proceeding  too  fast,  over- 
looking, but  not  forgetting,  another 
name,  none  the  less  honored  because 
the  bearer  lived  not  to  behold  the  final 
completion  of  the  work  he  initiated  and 
so  earnestly  advocated.  Theodore  D. 
Judah  now  sleeps  the  sleep  that  knows 
no  awaking  but  still  his  presence  can 
be  seen  and  felt  in  every  mile  of  the 
gmnd  road  wliich  his  genius  brought 
into  being.  His  name  is  a  houscliold 
word  in  the  West,  for  thousands  knew 
and  appreciated  the  manly  spirit  and 
genial  mind  of  the  earnest,  persistent 
and  sanguine  Engineek. 

In  the  then  little  hamlet  of  Sacra- 
mento dwelt  C.  P.  Huntington,  "  Char- 
ley" Crocker,  Mark  Hopkins  and  a 
few  others — warm  personal  friends  of 
Judah — who,  often,  iu  the  long,  winter 
evenings,  gathered  around  the  stove  in 
I  i  untiiigton  &  H  opkin's  store  room,  aud 
there  discussed  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  Judah  theory.  These  and  some 
other  gentlemen  became  convinced  that 
the  ei.gineer  was  right — that  the  scheme 
^\'as  practicable.  They  subscribed  $50 
a  piece,  and,  in  the  summer,  Judah  and 
his  assistants  made  a  careful  survey  of 
tiie  passes  in  the  Sierras.  This  was  iu 
the  summer  of  1860,  aud  in  the  fall  the 
engineer  party  returned,  toil-worn  and 
travel- stained,  but  vastly  encouraged 
and  elated  with  the  result  of  their  sum- 
mer's work.  So  favorable  ivas  the 
report  that  $1,500  was  immediately 
raised  to  be  used  the  foUowiug  sununer 
iQ  the  same  manner.  The  summer  of 
'61  found  Judah  and  his  party  in  the 
gulches  aud  defiles  of  the  Sierras,  ear- 
nestly prosecuting  their  labors.  The 
result  but  confirmed  the  previus  report, 
■with,  if  possble,  more  encouraging  de- 
tails regarding  country,  cost,  etc 
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Judali  then  visited  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal capitalists  of  San  Francisco  to 
obtain  subscriptions  for  the  worl^,  but 
failed  to  obtain  a  dollar.  "  ilut  this  road 
— what  was  it  ?  Nothing  that  concerned 
them.  It  did  not  represent  Cfipital  A 
poor  cngi.ieer  wanted  to  make  some 
moacy,  a  id  had  started  the  idea  for 
that  purpose."  These  wise  men  shook 
their  hr-ads,  and  sneered  at  the  undertak- 
ing. "  Wliat  ail  they  do,"  said  they, 
"  even  with  their  charter  from  the  State  ? 
They  have  no  money— they  are  poormen. 
It's  only  a  sharp  dodge  on  their  part. 
They  thi.ik  the  road  will  be  u.idertake.i 
in  time,  and  then  when  that  time  arrives, 
they  will  stand  a  cha.ico  to  sell  their 
charter,  and  realize  a  few  thousands — 
that's  all.  But  they'll  die  before  that 
time  comes.  Yes,  they'll  be  dead  before 
a  railroad  will  be  built  across  the  conti- 
nent." Such  was  the  general  tone  of  con- 
versation among  moneyed  men  regard- 
iugthcroad  iu  its  infLiucy,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  people  of  California 
owe  nothing  to  the  capitalists  of  their 
State — not  even  their  thanks — for  aid  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  enterprise.  The 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  people — the  me- 
chanic and  the  merchant,  the  farmer, 
laborer  and  miner — did  all  that  could  be 
expected  of  them.  But  the  capitalists 
held  back — and  for  good  reason.  The/ 
feared  that  the  railroad  would  give  the 
death  blow  to  the  monopohes  in  which 
they  were  more  or  less  interested.  Sac- 
ramento alone  deserves  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing originated  and  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful completion  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad.  W  hen  the  State  had  chartered 
the  company, when  only  funds  were  nec- 
cessary  to  insure  the  completion  of  the 
work,  o  ily  two  subscriptions  were  ob- 
tai.ied  i  i  San  Francisco,  and  one  of 
these  c  ime  from  a  woman. 

In  '>)3,  Judah  went  to  Washington 
with  charts,  maps,  &c.,  o.  the  road. 
Sargent  was  there,  as  enthusiasticin  the 
sapport  of  the  measure  as  Judah  him- 
self He  drew  up  the  bill  under  which 
the  roid  was  built.  James  H.  Campbell, 
o<  Pennsylvania,  and  Schuyler  Colfax, 
(tha.i  whose  there  is  no  more  ho..ored 


name  in  CaUfornia,)  were  his  most  ef- 
ficient supporters  in  the  House.  In  the 
Senate,  McDougal,  of  California,  Wilson, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Morrill,  of  Maine, 
also  stood  manfully  by  the  measure. 
And  there  was  fought  the  great  battle. 
There-  enlightened  ideas,  assisted  by 
young  and  vigorous  iLtellects,  met  and 
conquered  prejudice  and  moneyed  oppo- 
sition, and  opened  a  new  commercial  era 
in  the  annals  of  the  Ujiion.  But  it  was 
not  aceompUshed  without  a  long  and 
wearying  struggle,  in  which  the  bull-dog 
pertinacity  and  fltrce  grip  of  Sargent 
was  macifcsted.  Day  after  day,  for 
weary  weeks,  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  Sargent  and  Campbell  stood  up 
alternately,  and  answered  objections  as 
fast  as  made,  in  short,  sharp,  close  and 
cutting  speeches.  And  night  after  night, 
they  held  interviews  with  Eastern  Sena- 
tors and  Hepresentativcs,  while  at  their 
side,  supplying  thero  with  information 
on  all  desired  points,  sat  Theodore  D. 
Judah,  the  engineer,  earnest  and  hope- 
ful to  the  last.  Senators  did  not  nor 
would  not  believe  that  the  road  could  or 
would  be  built.  Said  Lovejoy,  during 
one  of  the  debates:  "Do  1  understand 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfornia  to  say 
that  he  actually  expects  this  road  to  be 
built  ?"  "  The  gentleman  from  Ilhnois 
may  understand  me  to  predict  that  if 
this  bill  is  passed,  the  road  will  be  fin- 
ished within  ten  years,"  responded 
Sargent.  People  can  now  judge  be- 
tween Lovejoy's  and  Sargent's  ideas  of 
the  vigor  of  the  West. 

The  end  came,  the  bill  was  finally 
passed,  and  the  news  thereof  caused  the 
hearts  of  Californians  to  leap  for  joy. 
Ground  was  broken  at  Sacramento,  and 
work  commenced  immediately.  A  nother 
battle  was  to  be  fought,  a  financial  one. 
Before  they  could  receive  any  aid  from 
Government,  40  miles  of  road  must  be 
built  and  stocked,  which  would  cost  at 
least  $4,000,000,  for  that  40  miles  car- 
ried the  road  far  up  among  the  Sierras, 
through  a  great  portion  of  their  heavy 
work.  Money  was  "  tight " — in  fact  it 
always  is  when  a  man  wants  simie — 
commanding  two  per  cent,  per  month 
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in  California.  The  corporators  put  in 
their  entire  fort  unes.  '1  he  city  of  San 
Francisco  issued  bonds  in  assistance  of 
tlie  worli  ;  the  tttatc  and  Stveral  counties 
also  rendered  material  aid,  but  all  com- 
bined, was  but  a  trifle  compared  to  wliat 
was  required.  C.  P  Huntington,  now 
Vice  President  of  the  road,  went  to  ^n  ew 
York  for  aid,  but  among  the  capitalisis 
there  he  met  the  same  answer  that  had 
been  given  to  Judah  by  the  nioneyt-d 
men  of  San  Francisco.  Finally,  he  met 
with  Fisk  &  Hatch,  dealers  in  govern- 
ment stocks.  They  feared  not  tlic  result 
of  the  scheme.  These  energetic  capital- 
ists, with  the  promptness  of  young  and 
active  minds — while  older  capitahsis 
were  questioning  whether  there  was 
really  a  serious  intention  of  building  the 
road — pledged  their  faith  to  furnish  the 
company  with  what  money  they  re- 
quired and  wfien  they  required  iL  The 
sum  ranged  from  $5,O0(),00U  to  $20,000,- 
000  per  year, ,  but  they  failed  not,  the 
money  was  always  ready  The  succes-? 
of  the  enterprise  was  now  assured. 
The  bonds  of  the  company  were  put  (m 
the  market,  and  advanced  rapidly  in 
price,  and  soon  the  company  had  at 
their  command  all  needful  funds. 

When  the  summit  of  the  Sierras  was 
reached,  the  road  was  pushed  rapidly 
forward.  But  long  ere  this  was  gained, 
when  the  company  was  toiling  among 
the  mountains,  jeers  and  taunts  of  d(  ri- 
sion  could  be  found  in  plenty  in  the 
colunms  of  California  newspapers 
"  The  Dutch  Flat  Swindle,"  as  the  road 
was  termed  by  some  of  these  far  sighted 
journalists — when  the  company  were 
laboring  to  overcome  the  heavy  grade 
near  that  town — has  passed  into  a  by- 
word in  California,  and  now  is  sugges- 
tive of  success.  The  route,  after  the 
"  summit"  was  gained,  was  then  com- 
paratively easy,  and  rapid  progress  was 
made.  The  Chinese  laborers,  who  had 
worked  on  the  road  from  first  to  last, 
drove  the  work  forward,  and  on  Slay 
10th,  the  roads  met  on  Promontory 
Point,  690  miles  from  Sacramento.  The 
following  will  show  the  number  of  miles 
completed  during  each  year:  In  1863-4 


and  5,  20  miles  each  year;  m  '6G  'dO 
miles ;  in  'G7, 46  miles ;  in  "68,  363  miles : 
ill  '69,  191  miles. 

"We  defer  the  description  of  the  ma 
chine  shops  and  Company's  works  until 
we  arrive  at  Sacramento,  where  they 
are  located. 

C.jatmuins?  our  journey  6  miles  w^-i 
brings  to  what  wilt  be 

UNION  JUNCTION, 

By  act  of  Congress  tli,e  pciint  of  junc- 
tion of  the  Union  and  CenirHl  Pacific 
Railroad  Cf^s.  is  located  north  wesc  of 
0;idt-i\  Btaiion,  within  ihe  limits  ot  sec- 
ti'iQ  36,  of  township  7,  of  rantje  2. 
sitiiH'e  north  and  west  of  the  prinfnpal 
ineriidau  and  base  lino  in  the  Territory 
of  UiaU,  and  the  eaid  companies  are 
litTeby  authorized  to  enter  upon  use, 
and  possess  sections  25,  26,  and  35  of 
townsbip  7.  The  companies  propose  to 
jointly  erect  at  this  "juociioa"  ample 
permanent  buildings  to  accommodate 
tti«ir  own  interests — as  well  as  magoi- 
fioent  buddings — to  be  called  the 

WAHSATCH  HOTEL. 
It  is  designed  to  consrrnct  this  hotel 
witli  a  special  view  lo  aff  ird  the  tour- 
ists a  TbSting-place  —  a  home — wliere 
tbey  can  stop  over  for  a  time,  and  be 
surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries,  com- 
forts, and  conveniences  to  be  found  at 
any  lunel  on  tlie  continent.  The  build- 
ing wdl  be  supplied  wit Ii  all  the  modern 
improvements,  with  hot  and  eld  water 
from  springs  in  the  foot-hills  close  by, 
which  are  situated  at  an  elevation  suffi- 
cient tocarry  the  water  to  the  top  story  of 
the  budding.  Thefountainsin  tbeparks 
surrounding  the  house  will  be  supplied 
with  water  from  a  similar  source.  The 
mineral  springs,  lake  bathinyr,  dry  and 
invigorating  atmosphere,  delightful 
scenery,  superior  hunting  and  trout 
fishing  of  the  vicinity,  combined  wit  i 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  a  first-clas* 
hotel,  wiU,  we  are  certain,  attract  a  ho-t 
of  invalids  and  pleasure-seekers.  Wh 
present  oa  another  page  a  beautiful 
view  of  tlie  hotel  as  it  will  appear  when 
completed,  which  we  had  engraved  ex- 
pressly for  the  Guide  from  the  original 
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drawing  by  C.  R.  Linde,  Esq.,  of  the 
U.  P.  11.  R.  at  Omaha. 

This  hotel  will  be  constructed  of 
fine  sandstone,  somethinj^  after  the 
Mansard  Btyle  of  architecture,  198  feet 
front,  173  feet  in  depth.  The  center  of 
the  building  \vM  be  nearly  square,  with 
a  will  jr  on  each  side,  and  one  in  the  rear. 
The  center  part  will  be  99  feet  front,  by 
83  in  depth,  and  five  stories  high,  in- 
cluding tbo  basement,  which  ia  mostly 
above  ground.  The  wings  are  four 
stories  high.  Tlie  first  floor  contains  a 
large  vestibule  (in  the  center  of  which 
start  the  stairs)  ;  a  corridor  8  feet  wide 
runs  from  one  end  of  the  building  to 
the  other,  and  which  will  open  upon 
verandasall  alongthefront  of  thtj  house, 
and  also  the  parlors.  The  ladins  and 
gentlem'^n  each  have  a  parlor  21:  10  x 
17  6 ;  and  a  sitting-room  24  10  x  18  9,^^  ; 
the  dining-room  is  37  x  63.  Tlie  hotel, 
when  completed,  will  contain  about  135 
rooms  for  guests.  One  great  leaiure  of 
the  building  will  be  the  observatory  on 
the  top,  100  feet  above  groun.l,  which 
will  afford  a  fine  view  of  Salt  L-tke  and 
the  Oquirrk  range  on  the  south,  Promon- 
tory Point  and  Bear  river  on  tlie  west, 
while  to  the  east  and  north  riao  the 
Wahsatch  mountains — in  some  places 
snowcapped — extending  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see.     Elevation,  4,310  Jeet. 

Here  at   the  foot  of    a  spur  of  tba 
mountains  is  one  of  the  many 
HOT   SPRIKG3 

which  abound  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
and  Nevadabasins.  The  springs  in  cold 
weather  send  up  a  dense  cloud  of  vapor, 
which  is  visible  for  a  long  distance. 
They  are  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  otber  mineral  substances. 
The  odor  arising  from  them  ia  very 
strong,  and  by  no  means  pleasant  for 
some  people  to  inhale. 

From  the  cars  we  can  obtain  an  oc- 
casional glimpse  of  Silt  Lake,  with  its 
numerous  islands,  lifting  their  peaks 
far  above  the  briny  waters.  The  views 
have  been  very  imperfect ;  but  as  we 
near  Promontory  Point,  and  after  leav- 
ing that  place,  we  shall  obtain  excellent 
views.     Two  miles  more  to 


BOXNEVILLE, 

an  unimportant  station.  Near  the  etation 
we  pass  through  fine  farming  lands, 
amid  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  corn.  With  the  rugged  mountains 
on  our  right,  and  the  waters  of  the  lake 
seen  at  times  on  our  left,  we  find  olijecls 
of  interest  continually  rising  around  us. 
Far  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
stretching  along  in  one  unbroken  line, 
save  where  it  is  sundered  by  canyons, 
gulchen,  and  ravines,  is  the  old  water- 
mark of  the  ancient  lak^,  showingthat 
at  one  time  this  lake  was  a  mighty  sea, 
washing  the  mountain  sides  several 
hundred  feet  above  us.  Tlie  old  water 
line  is  no  creation  of  the  imagination ,  but 
abroad  bench,  whereu(K)n  the  well-wnrn 
rocks,  the  rounded  pebbles,  and  marine 
sheila  still  attest  the  fact  that  once  the 
waters  of  the  lake  washed  this  broad  up- 
land. Beneath  the  highest  and  largest 
bench,  at  various  places,  may  be  seen 
two  others,  at  about  equal  distances 
apart,  showing  that  the  wafers  of  the 
lake  have  had  three  different  altitudes 
before  they  reached  their  present  Ic-vel. 
The  first  eoike  on  the  Uiah  Nortliern 
R.  R. — a  nari*ow-gauge — was  driven 
March  2^,  1873,  since  which  time  the 
work  has  been  prosecuted  vigorously. 
It  ia  designed  to  extend  the  road  north 
into  Idaho  and  Montana  Territories.  It 
is  already  completed  about  40  miles  up 
Bear  River.  Passing  on  to  the  right 
beside  th.e  mountain  is  located 

WILLARD   CITY, 

a  Mormon  town  of  553  inhabitants. 
The  mountains  near  this  town  present 
indications  which  would  assure  the 
"prospector"  that  they  were  rich  in 
various  minerals.  Strong  evidences  also 
exist  of  the  great  volcanic  upheaval 
which  once  lit  up  this  country  with  its 
lurid  fires,  most  effectually  demolishing 
many  philosophical  theories,  leaving 
their  originators  to  study  nature  more 
and  books  less. 

Near  the  eity,  in  the  first  range  of 
bills,  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
which  covers  several  acri-s.  The  masses 
of  lava  lying  around^its bleak,  barren, 
and    desolate  appearauce — would  seem 
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to  indicate  that  not  many  years  had 

elapsed  since  it  was  in  active  operation. 

But  a  few  miles  furtlier  on  we  pass 

BRIGltlA^I  CITY, 

whicli,  like  the  preceding  one,  is 
nestling-  close  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain  on  our  right.  Population, 
1,315.  Like  Willard  City,  it  ii  a  Mor- 
mon town,  embowered  in  fruit-trees. 
The  buildinjis  are  mostly  of  adobe, 
A  thriving  trade  and  rapidly  increa?- 
ing  population  attest  the  importance 
of  the  place.  The  public  buildings 
include  a  courtliouee  and  tabernacle, 
two  hotels,  and  no  saloons. 

Passing  Brigliam  City,  we  incline 
further  away  from  the  lake  road,  bear- 
ing up  on  the  higher  land.  Now  we 
cross  Bear  river  on  a  trestle  bridge 
1,200  feet  long,  the  piles  being  driven 
in  water  13  feet  deep.  A  half  mile 
beyond  lies  the  only  real  Gentile  town 
in  Utah  Territory, 

CORIXNE. 

This  town  contains  about  1,000  in- 
habitants, and,  at  present,  is  the  center 
of  a  very  extensive  trade.  It  has  an 
elevation  of  4,294  feet.  Distance  from 
Otnaha,  1,056  miles;  from  San  Fran- 
ciso.  853  miles. 

No  city  on  the  whole  line  of  road — 
with  but  one  exception — has  improved 
aa  much  as  Corinne  within  the  last  year. 
There  have  been  erected  21  dwellings, 
2  hotels,  1  school-boupe,  3  churches, 
1  bank,  3  public  halls,  1  jail,  26  stores, 
and  a  dozen  or  more  for  various  other 
purposes.  Among  the  buildings  worthy 
of  notice  are  a  substantial  hotel,  ticket, 
freight,  and  telegraph  offices. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  Corinne 
cannot  fail  to  render  the  place  one  of 
great  importance  in  tim^,  beiug.  as  it  is, 
the  distributing  point  for  the  Montana 
trade.  Around  the  town  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  fine  land,  which  only  req  uire 
irriifation  and  culture  to  render  them 
productive  in  the  hiffhest  degree,  and 
water  for  that  purpose  can  be  obtained 
from  Bear  river  at  little  expense. 

The    Utah  Reporter,   a  live   Gentile 


paper,   is  published  semi-weekly,  and 
intensely  devoted  to  home  iuterestt*. 

During  1871,  C  >riQne  was  declared  a 
"port  of  entry,"  if  not  by  the  govern- 
ment, it  wa^  by  the  enterprising  people 
of  the  city.  The  "Cay  of  Corinne," 
a  good-sized  steamboat,  was  launched 
upon  Bear  river,  and  now  makes  regular 
trips  across  Salt  Lake  to  tlie  south  side, 
about  80  miles  distant,  and  finds  em- 
ployment in  transporting  ores  for  ship- 
ment, as  wellaspassen^'ers,  freia^ht,  etc  , 
between  the  Corinne  and  ih^  S  mthern 
mines.  The  distance  from  the  steam- 
boat landing  at  Lake  Point,  the  south 
end  of  the  lake ; 

MUes. 

To  Tooele  City 7 

"  Tooele  mines 10 

'*  GrantBvUle 6 

"St  ckton       .       .       .       ...        .15 

"Dry  Canyon 25 

"  Ka'^t  Canyon  (mouth)  .        .  .25 

"OphirCity 27 

"SUverado 30 

"  Camp  Floyd 50 

"  Utah  Lakeaod  Provo  .80 

•'  Tintic  mines 80 

"  Pioche 240 

Corinne  seem  to  be  moving  also  in  the 
railroad  interest,  having  recently  orga- 
nized to  build  a  road  north  towards 
Montana.  At  present  passengers  take 
the  Utah  Northern  Kailroad  to  end  of 
track,  and  the  stages  which  carry  the 
U.  S.  mail  and  express  to  Virginia  City 
and  Helena,  Montana  Ter.  To  Virginia 
City,  358  miles  ;  to  Helena,  482  miles. 

The  route  to  Montana  ])a8se8  up  Malad 
Valley,  and  thence  alonyr  the  reg'ular 
coach  road  to  Virginia  City  and  Helena. 
The  country  traversed  is  very  diversi- 
fied, mountain  and  valley,  hill  and  glen 
alternating,  renderinsr  the  route  attrac- 
tive to  the  lovers  of  scenery.  Malad 
and  other  valleys  along  the  road  are 
fertile  and  well  watered,  where  many 
Mormon  settlements  will  be  found,  sur- 
rounded by  fl  >urisliing  farms. 

MOXTAXA  TERRITORY. 
This  Territory  lies  to  the  north  of 
Utah,  and  generally  considered  solely  as 
a  mining  country.  Although  at  one 
time  Montana  possessed  excellent  placer 
gold  niine^  and  "  gulch  diergings."  they 
have  mostly  been  worked  out,  yet  there 
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are  some  campa  where  f/ood  pay  \»  hem ^ 
taken  out.  Tlie  raiDinti;  is  now  mostly 
confined  to  quartz.  Montana  for  the 
last,  yearranked  second,  California  being 
first,  in  the  yield  of  her  ^old  mines,  of 
all  the  States  or  Territories  in  the 
Union. 

Alihouof^  many  and  rich  minesof  gold 
have  ht'tsu  discovered  "within  her  bor- 
ders, t'le  importance  of  her  agricultural 
resources  are  not  to  be  ijrnored.  Tbe 
valleys  of  the  Missouri,  Madison,  Galla- 
tin, Ynllowstone,  and  many  other  rivers, 
possess  the  very  best  of  farming  and 
grazing  lands,  in  quantities  sutflcient  to 
support  a  large  papulation.  In  rlie 
mines  enterprise  and  capital  have,  and 
will  continue  to  develop  great  wealth, 
but  here,  as  in  other  mining  coun- 
tries, expensive  machinery  must  be 
erecteJ,  and  a  large  capital  invested, 
bdfore  the  mines  can  be  developed  and 
wfjrked  witk  profit,  while  to  the  agri- 
culturist and  stock  grower  Montana  pre- 
sents—  witii  a  contiaually  increa&ing 
home  marker, — inducements  to  the  poor 
emigrant  second  to  no  section  of  the 
United  States.  The  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory are  energetic  and  persevering, 
with  full  faith  in  the  future  of  their 
Territory,  and  will,  in  time,  render  it 
what  they  contend  it  really  is,  one  of 
the  wealthiest  sections  of  the  Union. 


This  town  contains,  according  to  the 
Census  of  1870.  3,106  inhabitants.  The 
energy  and  enterprise  of  the  Montana 
people  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  referring  to  the  great  fire  which 
swept  over  this  city  in  1809,  completely 
destroying  the  business  portion  of  the 
town.  Within  60  days  the  town  was  re- 
built with  substantial  buildings  of  brick 
and  stone,  showing  that  the  Helenites 
had  fall  faith  in  their  city  and  the 
country's  resources  and  recuperative 
powers.  Two  daily  and  weekly  pitpers 
are  published  here  :  the  Herald  and  the 
Gazette.  Helena  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  Territory.  Qiartz-miiiing  is  the 
chief  orcupdiion  of  the  people. 


TIKGINIA  CITY 

contains  a  population  of  867.  The 
Mountanian,  a  weekly  paper,  is  pub- 
lished here. 

DEER  LODGE  CITY. 

This  place  is  third  in  point  of  popula- 
tion in  the  territory.  It  contains  788 
in  population  ;  with  two  weekly  papers, 
the  New  North  West  and  the  Indepen- 
dent. 

It  would  seem,  from  recent  discove- 
ries,  that  Montana   and  a    portion    of 
Wyoming  Territories  contain  the 
liatcst  Wonder  in  the  World. 

The  recent  esplorations  of  Dr.  Hay- 
den,  United  States  Geologist,  have  de- 
monstrated that  this  our  own  country 
contains  natural  wonders  which,  in  ex- 
tent, grandeur,  and  wondrous  beauty, 
far  surpass  those  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  known  world.  A  bill  has  been 
passed  by  Congress  setting  apart  a 
tract  of  country  55  by  65  miles  in  extent 

GItEAT  NATIONAL  PARK, 

or  mammoth  pleasure-ground,  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people.  The 
entire  area  within  thelimitsof  the  reser- 
vation is  over  6,000  feet  in  altitude.  Al- 
most in  the  centre  of  this  tract  is  located 
the  Yellow  Stone  Lake,  a  body  of  water 
15  by  23  miles  in  extent,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  7,427  feet.  The  ranges  of 
mountains  that  hem  the  numerous  val- 
leys on  every  side  rise  to  the  height  of 
from  10,000  to  12,000  feet,  and  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow  all  the 
year. 

This  country  presents  the  most  won- 
derful volcanic  appearance  of  any  por- 
tion of  this  continent  The  great  num- 
ber of  hot  springs  and  the  geysprs  re- 
present the  last  sragea — the  vent  rr 
escape  pipes — or  these  remarka''ie  vol- 
canic manifestations  of  tbe  in^ental 
forces.  All  these  springs  are  adorned 
with  decorations  more  beautiful  than 
human  art  ever  conceived,  and  which 
have  required  thousands  of  years  fori  lie 
cunning  hand  of  nature  to  form.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  geysers  throws 
a  column  of  boiling  hot  wat>-r,  15  feet 
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ia  diameter,  to  a  measured  altitude  ot 
150  feet.  Thig  display  is  coniinund  for 
hours  together,  and  bo  immeuse  is  the 
quautity  of  water  discharjjed  that  dur- 
injr  the  eruptinn  the  volume  of  water  ia 
the  ri  ver  ia  doubled.  Another  throws  a 
column  of  liot  water  200  feet  in  hei^lit, 
and  over  a  foot  in  diam~t  r.  Itia  said  the 
peysers  of  Iceland  which  have  beeu  ilie 
object  of  interest  for  ecieiitiots  and  tra- 
vellers of  the  entin  world  for  years, 
sink,  into  insignificauee  in  comparison 
with  the  Hot  Springs  of  the  Yellow 
stone  and  Fire-hole  Basins. 

The  route  to  this  park  is  via  Pacific 
E.  E.,  Utah  Northern  R.  E..  and  stage. 

Tho  mountain  rim  of  tbe  Yellowstone 
Lake  rises  from  1,500  to  4,000  teet  above 
its  surlace,  and,  except  in  two  directions, 
is  unbroken.  To  the  west  and  south- 
west are  breaks  in  the  chain,  through 
one  of  which  appear  tlie  outlines  of  a 
conspicuous  conical  peak,  10,500  feet  in 
heigbt.  In  the  mountain  system  which 
surrounds  the  lake  are  born  the  tributa- 
ies  (almost  the  principal  sources)  of 
hree  of  the  largest  rivers  on  the  conti- 
ent.  Four  of  tbe  most  important 
tributaries  of  the  Missouri — namely,  the 
Big  Horn,  the  Yellowstone,  the  Madi- 
son, and  the  Gallatin — have  their  springs 
here.  Flowing  first  north,  then  east, 
they  strike  the  Missouri,  which  in  its 
turn  flows  southeasterly  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  where  its  waters  are 
blended  with  the  stately  stream  that 
empties  itd  tides  at  least  3,500  miles  be- 
low into  the  tiulf  of  Mexico.  The 
Snake  river,  whose  sources  are  actually 
interlaced  with  thnse  of  the  Madison 
and  the  Yellowstoue,  turns  westward, 
and  travers  s  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
of  territory  before  it  jiins  the  Columbia, 
ou  its  way  to  tbe  Pacific  Ocean.  Again, 
tbe  Green  river,  rising  but  a  few  miles 
from  the  sources  of  the  others,  seeksthe 
Colorado  of  the  West,  which,  after  in- 
numerable windings  through  deserts, 
and  a  roaring  passage  of  hundreds  of 
miles  in  the  abyssesof  canyons  surpass- 
ing even  those  of  the  Yellowstone  in 
grandeur,  depth,  and  gloom,  reaches  the 
Gulf  of  California.     Penetrating  to  the 


lofty  recesses  where  these  springs  arise, 
tbe  explorer  stands,  as  it  were,  astride  of 
tlie  grandest  water  shed  in  the  world. 
A  pebble  dropped  into  one  spring  touches 
a  water-nervH  of  the  Pacific;  a  pebble 
ca^t  into  another  touches  asimilarnerve 
of  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  ia  a  thought 
to  cause  the  wings  of  the  spirit  of  a 
man  in  such  a  place  to  expand  like  an 
eagle's. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  procure, 
and  have  engraved  expressly  for  the 
Guide,  a  complete  map,  showing  the 
exact  boundaries  of  this  park,  and  the 
location  of  many  of  the  most  noiiceable 
objects  of  interest,  to  wbich  we  take 
pleasure  in  referring  our  readers,  while 
we  return  to  our  duty,  from  which  we 
digressed — on  the  line  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  at  Corinne. 

Again  Westward/  we  draw  near  the 
base  of  the  mounts  is,  which  slope 
nearer  toward  the  v  ters  of  the  lake. 
The  farming  Itndsgr  dually  give  way  to 
alkali  beds,  white,  b  /Ten,  and  glittering 
in  tbe  sun.  Now  th**  road  curves  along 
the  bank  of  the  lake,  crossing  the  low 
fiats  on  a  bed  raised  several  feet  above 
the  salt  deposits.  The  channel  along 
tbe  road,  caused  by  the  excavation  for 
these  fills,  is  filled  with  a  reddish,  cold- 
looking  water  Taste  it  at  the  first  op- 
portunity, and  you  will  wish  that  the 
first  opportup'ty  had  come  last,  or  that 
it  never  hat'  arrived.  We  croes  three 
small  pile  c,  trestle  bridges,  the  longest 
being  300  feet  in  length,  and  soon  strike 
the  higher  broken  land,  where  we  find 

BLUE  CREEK  -STATION. 

Elevation,  4,360  feet. 

Lfeaving  the  station,  we  cross  Blue 
creek  on  a  trestle  bridge,  300  feet  long 
and  30  fet-t  high.  Thence  by  tortuous 
curves  we  wind  around  the  heads  of  se 
veral  little  valleys,  crossing  them  v  ell 
against  the  hillsidp,  by  heavy  fills.  After 
passing  some  deep  cutting  and  heavy 
work,  we  pass  atrestle  bridge  at  our  leit, 
500  feet  loniT,  and  87  feet  high.  This 
bridge  was  built  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co., who  continued  tbeirtrack  to 
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Promontory,  but  was  abandoned  by 
order  of  Congress  and  the  junction  of 
the  two  roads  transferred  to  Ogden. 
The  old  track  of  the  Union  Pacific 
runs  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Central  Pacific  all  the  way  to  Promon- 
tory, the  former  junction  of  the  two 
roads.  At  and  around  this  point  the 
work  is  very  heavy.  This  was  one 
of  the  hardest  "  camps"  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  Pacific  K.  R.  It  is  said  that 
28  deaths  by  violence  occurred  in  one 
montli,  eight  men  being  shot  one  morn- 
ing. A  stranger  entered  a  restaurant 
one  morning  and  sat  down  to  a  table 
occupied  by  two  men.  One  of  the  parties 
helped  himself  to  more  gravy  than  his 
neighbor  thought  right.  Drawing  his 
six-shooter,  he  deliberately  shot  him 
dead  at  his  feet.  Horrified,  the  strangiT 
sprang  from  his  seat,  but  found  himself 
covered  by  the  six-shooter.  "  Sit  down 
and  fi.iish  your  breakfast,"  said  the  mur- 
derer, and  the  stranger  was  compelled 
to  do  so,  withthe  corpse  of  themurdercd 
man  lying  beside  him. 

Through  more  deep  rock  cuts  and  over 
heavy  fills,  we  wiiid  around  Promontory 
Mountain  untilthe  lake  is  lost  to  view. 
Up,  up  we  go,  the  engine  puffing  and 
snorting  with  its  arduous  labors,  until 
the  summit  is  gained,  and  we  arrive  at 
the  former  terminus  of  the  two  Pacific 
railroads. 

PKOMONTORY. 

Elevation,  ',905  feet.  Distance  from 
Omaha,  1,084  nule?;  from  Sacramento, 
GOO.  Celebrated  for  being  the  point 
where  the  connection  between  the  two 
roads  was  made  on  the  10th  of  May, 
18G9. 

The  town  was  formerly  comfioscd  of 
about  30  board  and  canvas  buildings  in- 
cludi..g  several  saloons  and  restaurants, 
but  is  now  almost  entirely  deserted. 
The  supply  of  water  is  obtained  from  a 
spring  about  four  miles  south  of  the  road, 
i.i  one  of  the  gulches  of  the  Promontory 
Jlountain.  Ihe  railroad  company  ob- 
tain their  supply  from  Indian  creek  and 
other  water  stations  along  the  line,  by 
means  of  water  cars,  a  train  of  which  is 
run  daily. 


The  bench  on  which  the  station  stands 
would  doubtless  produce  vegetables  or 
grain,  if  it  could  be  irrigated,  for  the 
sandy  soil  is  largely  mixed  with  loam, 
and  the  bunch  grass  and  sage-brush 
grow  luxuriantly. 

THE  I,AST  SPIKE. 

On  Monday,  the  10th  of  May,  1869,  a 
large  party  was  congxc gated  on  Prom- 
ontory Point,  Utah  'Jerrilory,  gathered 
from  "the  four  quarters  ol  the  Union, 
and,  we  might  fay,  from  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  earth.  There  were  men 
from  the  pine  clad  hills  of  Maine,  the 
rotk-bound  coast  of  Maesachusctts,  the 
everglades  ot  Ilorida,  the  golden  shores 
of  the  Pacific  slope,  Ircm  China,  Europe, 
and  the  wilds  of  the  American  continent. 
There  were  the  lines  of  blueeiad  boys, 
with  their  burnished  muskets  and  glis- 
tening bayonets,  and  over  all,  in  the 
bright  May  sun,  floated  the  glorious  old 
stars  and  stripes,  an  emHim  of  unity, 
power  and  prosperity.  1  hey  are  grave 
earnest  men,  nieist  of  them,  who  are 
gathered  here ;  men  who  would  not  leave 
their  hemes  and  business,  and  tiaverse 
halt  or  two-thirds  of  the  continent,  only 
on  the  most  urgent  necessity,  or  on  an 
occasion  of  great  national  importance, 
such  as  they  might  never  Lope  to  behold 
again.  It  was  to  witness  such  an  event, 
lo  be  present  at  the  consuuimation  ot 
one  of  the  grandest  of  modern  enter 
pr  ses,  that  they  had  gathered  here. 
They  were  here  to  do  honor  lo  the  occa- 
sion when  1,';74  miles  of  railroad  should 
be  united,  binding  in  one  unbroken 
chain  the  East  and  the  West. 

To  witness  this  grand  event,  to  be  par- 
takers in  the  glorious  act,  this  assemblage 
Iiad  convened.  All  aremnd  was  excite- 
ment and  bustle  that  meirning  ;  men 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  grasping  their 
neighbor's  hands  in  hearty  greeting,  as 
they  paused  to  ask  or  answer  hurried 
questions.  This  is  the  day  of  final  tri- 
umph of  the  friends  of  the  road,  over 
their  croaking  opponents,  for  long  ere 
the  sun  shall  kiss  the  western  summits 
of  the  pray  old  monarchs  of  the  desert, 
the  work  will  be  accomplished,  the  as- 
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sembliige  dispersed,  and  quiet  reign  once 
more,  broken  only  by  the  hoarse  scream 
of  the  locomotive ;  and  when  the  length- 
ening mountain  shadows  shall  sweep 
across  the  plain,  flecked  and  mottled 
with  the  departing  sunbeams,  they  will 
fall  on  the  iron  rails  which  will  stretch 
away  in  one  unbroken  line  from  the 
Sacramento  to  the  Missouri  rivers. 

Tlie  hours  passed  slowly  on  until  the 
sun  rode  high  in  the  zenith,  his  glitter- 
ing rays  filUng  directly  down  upon  the 
vacant  place,  between  the  two  roads, 
which  was  waiting  to  receive  the  last  lie 
and  rails  which  should  unite  them  fur- 
ever.  On  either  road  stood  long  lines  of 
cars,  the  impatient  locomotives  occasion- 
ally snorting  out  their  cheering  notes,  as 
though  they  understood  what  was  going 
on,  and  rejoiced  in  common  wiih  the 
excited  assemblage. 

To  give  effect  to  the  proceedings,  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  by  which  the 
large  cities  of  the  Union  should  be  noti' 
fied  of  the  exact  minute  and  secorid 
when  the  road  should  be  finished.  Tel- 
egraphic communications  were  organ- 
ized with  the  principal  cities  of  the  east 
and  west,  and  at  the  designated  hmr 
the  lines  were  put  in  connection,  and  all 
other  business  suspended.  In  Sau 
Francisco  the  wires  were  connected 
with  the  fire-alarm  in  the  tower,  where 
the  ponderous  bell  could  spread  the 
news  over  the  city,  the  instant  the  event 
occurred.  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago  were  waiting  for  the  moment 
to  arrive  when  the  chained  lightning 
should  be  loosed,  carrying  the  news  of 
a  great  civil  victory  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

The  hour  and  minute  designated  ar- 
rived, and  Leland  Stanford,  President, 
assisted  by  other  offljers  of  the  Central 
Pacilic,  came  forward;  T.  C.  Durant, 
Vice-President  of  the  Union  Pacific,  as- 
sisted by  Greueral  Dodge  and  others  of 
the  same  company,  met  them  at  the  end 
of  the  rail,  where  they  reverently 
paused,  while  a  reverend  gentleman  in- 
voked the  Divine  blessing.  Tlien  the 
last  tie,  a  beautiful  piece  of  workman- 


ship, of  California  laurel,  with  silver 
plates  on  which  were  suitable  inscrip- 
tions, was  put  in  place,  and  the  last 
connecting  rails  were  laid  by  parties 
from  each  company.  The  last  spikes 
were  then  presented,  one  of  gold,  from 
California,  one  of  silver  from  Nevada, 
and  one  of  gold,  silver  und  iron  from 
Arizona.  President  Stanford  then  took 
the  hammer,  made  of  solid  silver,  and 
to  the  handle  of  which  were  attached 
the  telegraph  wires,  and  with  the  first 
lap  on  the  head  of  the  gold  spike  at  12, 
M.,  the  news  of  the  event  was  flashed 
over  the  continent.  Speeches  were 
made  as  each  spike  was  driven,  and 
when  all  was  completed,  cheer  after 
cheer  rent  the  air  from  the  enthusiastic 
assemblage. 

'Ihen  the  Jupiter,  a  locomotive  of  the 
C.  P.  U.  R.  Co.,  and  locomotive  No. 
IIG,  of  the  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  approached 
from  each  way,  meeting  on  the  divid- 
ing line,  where  they  rubbed  their  brown 
noses  together,  while  shaking  hands,  as 
iilusir<ited  above.  To  say  that  wine 
flowed  freely,  would  convey  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  good  feeling  manifested,  and 
the  provision  made  by  each  company 
for  the  entertainment  of  their  guests 
and  the  celebration  of  the  event. 

Immediately  on  the  completion  of  the 
work,  a  charge  was  made  on  the  last 
tie,  (not  the  silver  plated,  gold-spiked 
laurel,  for  that  had  been  removed  and 
a  pine  tie  substituted)  by  relic  hunters, 
and  soon  It  was  cut  and  liacked  to  pieces 
ar.d  the  fragments  carried  away  as  tro- 
phies or  mementoes  of  the  great  event. 
Even  one  of  the  rails  last  laid  in  place 
was  cut  and  battered  so  badly  that  it 
was  removed  and  another  substituted. 
Weeks  after  the  event  we  passed  the 
place  again,  and  found  an  enthusiastic 
person  cutting  a  piece  out  of  the  lajst  tie 
laid.  He  was  proud  of  his  treasure — 
that  little  chip  of  pine,  for  it  was  a  piece 
of  the  last  tie.  We  did  not  tell  him 
that  three  or  four  ties  had  been  placed 
there  since  the  first  was  cut  in  pieces. 

In  the  cars  belonging  to  each  line,  a 
sumptuous  repast  was  served  up  to  the 
invited  guests.    Then  as  the  sun  sank 
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low  toward  the  western  summit  of  Pro- 
montory Point,  tiie  long  trains  moved 
away  with  parting  salutes  from  the  lo- 
comotives, and  the  celebration  was 
ended,  the  participants  speeding  away 
to  tlieir  far  distant  liomes,  and  so  closed 
tlie  eventful  day  on  Promontory  Point. 

OBEAT  SALT  I.AKE. 

Behind  the  station  at  Promontory  the 
hills  rise  into  the  dignity  of  mountains. 
To  the  top  of  the  left  hand  point  we 
strolled  cue  day.  It  was  Sunday,  and 
the  way  the  sun  poured  its  rays  dowii 
ou  the  side  of  that  old  gray  mountain, 
reminded  us  that  there  was  at  least,  a 
visible  fouadation  for  the  theory  of 
warmer  climes  for  those  who  indulged 
in  Sunday  climbs,  in  opposition  to  Sun- 
day laws.  After  an  hour's  toilsome 
walking  through  sage-brush  and  bunch 
grass;  then  among  siige-brushand  rocks 
until  we  had  attained  a  height  to  which 
that  persistent  shrub  could  not  attain; 
then  among  more  rocks,  stunted  cedars, 
tiny,  delicate  flowers  and  bloomiiig 
mosses,  until  we  stood  ou  the  summit  of 
the  peak,  on  a  narrow  ridge  of  granite, 
not  over  four  feet  wide,  and  there,  al- 
most at  our  feet — so  steep  was  the  moun- 
tain— lay  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  spread 
out  like  a  vast  mirror  before  us,  its  pla- 
cid bosom  ghttering  in  the  morning  sun, 
Uke  a  field  of  burnished  silver.  Mile 
after  mile  it  stretched  away,  placid  and 
motionless,  as  though  no  life  had  ever 
caused  a  vibration  of  its  currents,  or 
given  one  restless  impulse  to  its  briny 
bosom. 

By  the  aid  of  the  glass,  Church  or 
Antelope  and  other  mountain  islands 
could  be  distinctly  seen,  rearing  their 
towering  crests  far  above  the  silver  bor- 
der at  their  base,  their  sloping  sides 
enrobed  in  the  greenest  of  all  green  cov- 
ering. Standing  there,  as  lone  sentinels 
in  the  midst  of  this  waste  of  waters,  they 
possess  a  wondrous  beauty,  as  a  recom- 
pense for  their  utter  isolation.  But 
now — on  this  bright  spring  mom,  when 
earth  puts  on  her  loveUest  garments — is 
the  time  to  view  them ;  and  to  carry 
away  with  you  a  pleasing  remembrance. 


You  do  not  want  to  view  them  in  the 
fall  or  winter,  when  the  green  hue  has 
given  place  to  the  dusky  brown,  or 
parched  and  glinting  gniy.  Then  their 
rock-crowned  summits  are  wreathed  in 
snow,  which  falls  in  fleecy  folds  and  life- 
chilling  shrouds  fur  down  their  cold  gray 
sides. 

Away  beyond  these  islands  rise  the 
white-crested  Wahsatcti  mountains,  and 
we  think  tliat  we  can  pick  out  the  curve 
in  their  brown  sides  where  nestles  Salt 
Lake  City,  secure  and  beautiful  in  her 
mountain  fastness.  Far  away  txi  the 
southward  the  range  blends  with  the 
sky  and  water,  and  the  dim,  indistinct 
lines  of  green,  brown  and  silver  blend 
in  one,  while  above  them  the  clear  blue 
of  the  mighty  dome  seems  to  float  and 
quiver  for  a  space,  and  then  sweeps 
down  to  join  them,  blending  with  them 
in  one  waving  mass  of  vanishing  color, 
which  slowly  recedes  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance until  the  eye  can  follow  its  course 
no  farther.  Turn  now  to  the  left,  and 
there,  sweeping  far  up  behind  Promon- 
try  Point  is  the  northwestern  ami  of  the 
lake,  Monument  bay.  That  long,  green 
line  is  Monument  Point,  throwing  its 
long  ridge  far  out  into  the  bosom  of  the 
lake,  as  though  it  would  span  the  waters 
with  a  carpet  of  green.  Away  to  the 
west.  Pilot  Knob  rears  itscrest  of  rocks 
from  out  the  center  of  llie  great  Ameri- 
can Desert.  Do  not  look  longer  in  that 
direction — all  ia  desolation ;  only  a  bar- 
ren plain,  and  hard,  gray  rr>cks,  and 
glinting  beds  of  alltali  meet  the  vision. 

One  more  view  to  the  north,  one  look 
at  the  lines  of  green  hills  and  greener 
slopes  which  sweep  down  toward  the 
sandy,  sage  clad  plateau  on  which  stands 
the  station  ;  another  and  last  .ook  at  the 
pliicid  lake,  and  now,  cooled  and  refresh- 
ed by  the  mountain  breeze,  we  pluck  a 
tiny  moss  bell  from  the  cleft  in  the  high- 
est rock,  and  then  descend  the  rugged 
mountain.  We  have  seen  Salt  Lake 
from  the  most  commanding  point  ot 
view,  and  now  we  are  better  able  to 
understand  its  shape  and  comprehend 
its  dimensions,  which  are  126  miles  in 
length  by  45  in  width.    The  principal 
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islands  are  Antelope  {15  miles  long), 
Sheep's,  Hot,  Stansbury,  Carrington 
and  Kgg.  They  possess  many  charming 
summer  retreats,  many  natural  bathing 
places,  where  the  gravelly  l>ays  intrude 
among  the  grass-covered  ]wints  and  hil- 
locks. The  water  is  so  buoyant  that  it 
is  difficult  lor  tJic  biitherto  sink  therein. 
The  lake  has  iv.t  outlet  for  the  waters 
continually  pouring  into  it  from  Bear, 
Jordon,  Weber  and  other  rivers.  Eva- 
poration absorbs  the  vast  volume,  but  it 
is  a  noticeable  fact,  and  one  worthy  of 
consideration,  that  since  the  settlements 
have  been  made  in  tbe  Territory,  and 
the  bosom  of  tbe  earth  lias  been  turned 
with  the  plow,  rendering  the  barren 
wastes  blooming  and  productive,  that 
the  waters  of  the  lake  have  risen  stead- 
ily, and  now  are  13  feet  higher  than 
they  were  20  years  ago.  Fences,  which 
once  enclosed  fine  meadow  land,  are 
now  just  peering  above  the  flood — 
marking  its  steady  encroachment  on  the 
fertile  bottom  lands.  The  grand  old 
mountains  bear  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  water's  presence  tar  up  their 
rocky  sides.  At  what  time  the  floods 
reached  that  altitude,  or  whether  those 
mountains  were  lifted  from  the  present 
level  of  the  lake  by  volcanic  action,  and 
carried  these  water  lines  with  them,  are 
questions  no  one  can  answer.  Savans 
may  give  learned  theories  regarding 
things  they  know  nothing  of;  they  may 
demonstrate  that  Salt  Lake  is  held  in  its 
present  position  by  immutable  laws,  but 
they  cannot  destroy  the  ocuLor  evidence 
that  it  is  rising,  slowly  and  steadily^  and 
has  been  so  doing  during  the  last  20 
years. 

COI..  HUa>JflTT'S  SUBTEY. 

On  the  west  side  of  Promontory 
Point,  I  he  line,  kno«  n  as  Colonel  Hud- 
nut's  survey  of  the  Idaho  and  Oregon 
branch  of  the  U.  P.  R.  K-,  crosses  the 
Central  road,  and  passes  onrth  to  Pilot 
Springs;  thence  down  Clear  creek  cr 
Raft  river,  to  Snake  river  and  along  the 
southern  bank  of  this  siream  to  Old's 
B'^erry,  thence  acr(»s  the  country  tj 
IJmaliHa,  on  the  Columbia  river.    For 


the  entire  distance  between  Promon- 
tory and  Rate  river  the  country  is  un- 
inviting, though  not  biirren  From 
thence  the  route  passes  through  a 
country  abounding  in  fertile  valleys 
and  bold  mountains — the  latter  well- 
wooded.  There  is  plenty  of  wood  and 
other  materials  for  building  the  pro- 
posed road  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  .me.  To  the  month  of  Raft  river 
Irom  Promontory  is  about  100  miles. 
The  scenery  along  the  line  is  variid, 
from  smiling,  ftrtile  valleys  to  lofty, 
snow-clad  mountains.  We  will  speak 
only  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  route  and  of  one  or  two  points  of 
remarkable  interest.  The  main  feature 
of  the  Snake  or  Shoshone  river  is  its 
majestic  cataracts.  We  will  give  a  short 
description  ot  the  river  in  which  they 
are  found.  The  stream,  sometimes 
called  Lewis  river,  is  the  south  fork  of 
the  Columbia,  and  was  discovered  by 
Lewis,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  who 
ventured  westward  of  tbe  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, in  1808.  It  rised  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  near  Fremont's  Peak,  in  the 
Wind  River  Range,  which  divides  Ida- 
ho and  Dakotah  Territories.  The  brad 
waters  of  the  stream  are  Gros  Ventre, 
John  Craig's  and  Salt  creeks,  on  the 
south,  with  the  outlets  of  Lyon's  and 
Barret's  lakes,  on  the  north.  The  gen- 
eral course  of  the  river  from  its  source 
to  Big  Bend,  is  northwest.  At  this 
point,  Henry^s  Fork,  a  large  stream 
flowing  from  the  north,  empties  its  wa- 
ters into  the  main  river.  Thenee  the 
course  is  southwesterly  until  the  first 
falls  are  reached,  ab^mt  40o  miles  from 
the  river's  source.  These  are  c-alled 
the  Amekican  Falls,  and  are  very 
fine,  but  do  not  present  so  sublime  an 
appearance  as  will  be  seen  about  100 
miles  further  down  the  river,  where 
will  be  found  the 

GREAT  &HOSHOKK  FALLS, 

Of  which  we  give  a  short  description. 
The  river  here  leaves  the  elevated 
plains  of  Idaho  by  a  series  of  cascades, 
from  30  to  60  feet  high,  closing  the 
scene  in  one  grand  leap  of  210  feet  per- 
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pendicular.  The  -width  of  the  river  at 
the  point  of  taking  the  last  leap  is  about 
700  iL-et.  The  ibrin  of  the  ialls  is  circu- 
lar, somewhat  Hive  those  of  the  Niagara. 
Before  tlie  river  reaches  the  cascades  it 
runs  between  lofiy  walls,  which  close 
in  around  it,  until  but  a  narrow  gorire 
is  left  for  the  passage  of  the  water  l.OOD 
feet  below  the  tops  of  the  blufi's.  Tlie 
most  complete  view  of  t!ie  falls  is  ob- 
tained from  Lookout  Point,  a  narrow 
spit  of  rocks  wliieh  projects  from  the 
main  bluffs  a  short  distance  down  th  ; 
stream  from  the  tails.  From  this  point 
Eagle  Koek  rises  before  us,  in  the  midst 
of  tlie  rapids,  and  almost  overhanging 
the  falls,  fully  200  feet  high;  its  pillar- 
like top  surmounted  by  an  eagle's  nest, 
"Where,  year  after  year,  the  monarch  of 
the  air  has  reared  its  young.  Near  the 
center  of  the  river  are  several  islands, 
covered  with  cedar,  the  largest  one  be- 
ing called  Ballard's  Island.  Two  rocky 
points,  one  on  either  side  of  the  falls, 
are  called  the  Two  Sentinels.  Exc-.pt- 
ing  in  point  of  volume  of  water,  the 
fails  will  compare  favorably  with  Ni- 
agara. 

From  this  point  the  river  runs  nearly 
west  until  it  reaches  War  Eagle  Moun- 
tains, about  800  miles  from  its  source, 
when  it  turns  due  no-th,  following  that 
course  for  150  miles,  then  bending  again 
to  the  west  it  unites  with  Clark's  river 
forming  the  Columbia.  After  leaving 
the  last  falls  the  country  is  less  broken, 
and  the  work  of  building  the  roail 
would  be  comparatively  light  for  most 
of  the  way.  Should  the  V.  P.  K.  li. 
Co.  build  this  branch,  as  proposed,  the 
Iraiie  of  Oregon  and  Idaho  would  be 
thrown  open  to  the  East  by  a  much 
shorter  route  than  it  now  possesses. 

We  now  resume  our  westward  way, 
taking  np  our  line  of  travel  at  Pronion- 
'ory  Four  miles  west  of  the  piation 
(near  a  gravel  track  on  the  nnrtli  pide) 
ran  he  9ppn  close  to  the  roftr),  on  the 
Soiith  Side,  a  sign-board,  which  reads, 

"TES  MILES  OF  TRACK  IN  OKE  DAT." 
Aj?ain,  on  the  pame  side,  Ipti  inilps  fnr 


scription  will  appear.  These  boards 
mark  the  track  which  was  laid  by  the 
track  layers  of  ihe  Central  Pacific  Com- 
pany in  one  day,  under  the  imiiiedia'e 
charge  of  J.  II.  Sr.ro  w  bridge.  Supr.  of 
Construction,  \l.  \\.  Minkler,  track  layer, 
and  James  Campbpll,  E-^q.,  Sup..  ofDi- 
vision,  whoianow  Snpt.  of  tlie  Salt  Lake 
Division  of  the  "  C.  P."  nt  Ogden.  This 
undoubtedly  is  the  most  extraordinary 
feat  of  the  kind  ever  accompliBhed  iii 
this  or  any  other  country. 

WHY  IT   WAS   DONE. 

Durinir  the  buiidinar  of  the  road  a  j 
great  rivalry  existed  between  the  two 
companies  as  to  which  could  lay  tlie 
most  TTHck  in  one  day.  This  rivalry 
commenced  early  in  the  year  1868.  The 
"Union"  laving  six  milep,  soon  after 
the  "Central"  laid  seven  miles,  and 
then  atjain  the  "  Union  "  sfcven  and  a 
half  miles.  This  the  "  Central"  men 
did  not  like,  and  they  announced  that 
they  could  lay  ten  miles  in  one  day. 
This  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  "  Union" 
men,  Mr.  Durant,  Vice-President,  offered 
to  bet  $10,000  that  it  could  not  be  done, 
and  the  "Central."  hearing  it,  resolved  it 
«A(>W(ibedone.  On  the  29th  day  of  April, 
1869,  when  only  fourteen  miles  of  track 
remained  to  be  laid  to  meet  the  Union 
at  Promontory  Point,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Governor  Stanford,  Charles 
Crocker,  Esq.,  and  many  prominent 
men  fr<»m  the  East  and  California,  and 
a  committee  from  the  "  Union  "  to  note 
the  progress,  the  work  commenced. 

now  IT  WAS  DONE. 

When  the  car  loaded  with  rails  came 
to  the  end  of  the  track,  the  tw(»  outer 
rails  on  either  side  were  seized  with 
iron  nippers,  hauled  forward  off" the  car, 
and  laid  on  the  lies  by  four  m^n  who 
attended  exclusively  to'this.  Over  these 
railsthe  car  was  pushed  forward, and  the 
process  repeated.  Behind  these  men 
came  a  crang  of  men  who  half  drove  the 
spikes  and  screwed  on  the  fish-plates.  At 
a  short  interval  behind  thepe,  came  a 
gangof  Chinamen  who  drove  home  the 
spikes  alr^^adyinsprtp'l,  and   add^d  thp 
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rest.  Behind  these  came  a  second  squad 
oi  Chinamen,  two  deep  on  eac'i  side  <if' the 
track.  Tlie  inner  men  had  shovels,  the 
outer  ones  picks.  Tofretber,  idey  bal- 
lasted the  track.  The  average  rite  o£ 
spf-ed  at  which  all  these  processes  wpre 
carrie<l  on  was  one  minute  and  17j^ 
reconds  to  every  240  feet  of  track  laid 
d.jwn ! 

MATERIAL  REQUIRED. 

Those  unacquainted  with  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  material  required  to 
build  tea  miles  of  railroad  can  learn 
something-  from  the  followinjr  figures. 
It  requires  25,800  cmss  ties,  3.530  iron 
rails.  55,000  spikes,  7,040  fish-plates,  and 
14,080  b')lts,  the  whole  weiy-hinif 
4,362.000  ll>s.  This  material  is  required 
for  a  single  track,  exclusive  of  "  turn- 
outs." 

To  brina^  this  material  forward  and 
place  it  in  position,  over  4,000  men, 
iiundreds  of  cars  and  wayoos,  were  em- 
ployed. Thedi^cipline  acquired  during 
the  four  years  hiuce  ilie  couimencement 
of  the  road, enabled  tlio  force  to  begin  at 
the  usual  tune  in  the  morning,  calm  and 
unexcited,  and  march  steadily  on  to 
"Victory,"  as  the  place  where  they 
rested  at  1.30  p.m.  was  called  (now^ 
called  Rozel),  havincr  laid  eight  m'lcs  of 
track  in  six  hours.  Here  this  great 
"  Central  "  army  must  be  fed,  but  Camp- 
bell was  equal  to  the  requirements. 
The  camp  and  water  train  was  brought 
up  at  the  proper  moment,  and  the  whole 
ft)rce  took  dinner,  inclufling  many  dis- 
tinguished guesis.  After  the  "  hour 
nooning"  the  army  was  again  on  the 
march,  and  at  precisely  7  p.m.  10  miles 
and  200  feet  had  been  completed.  . 

When  this  was  completed,  the 
'■'  Union"  Committee  expressed  their  sa- 
tisfaction and  returned  to  their  camp, 
and  Campbrill  sprang  upon  an  en^rine 
and  ran  it  over  the  ten  miles  of  track  in 
forty  rrdnutes.  Thus  demonstrating  that 
the  work  was  well  done. 

Eight  miles  from  Promontory  we 
pass 

Elevation,   4,588   feet.     Unimportant 


station,  fine  view  of  lake  on  iiie  s.iutLi, 
Eight  miles  more  we  paPS 
LAKE. 

This  ia  another  unimportant  station. 
Elevation,  4,323.     Five  miles  to 

MONUMENT. 
Also  an  unimportant  station.  Eleva- 
tion, 4,233  teet.  Here,  many  times,  the 
lake  iireezosweeps  by  bearing  the  heavy 
alkaline  and  saline  odors  peculiar  to 
this  locality  and  peculiarly  off^^nsive  to 
invalids.  Monument  Point  stretches 
far  out  into  tbe  lake — a  slim,  tapering 
promontory,  covered  wi'h  excellent 
grass.  We  shall  not  see  much  more  of 
the  article  for  some  time  to  come,  for 
we  are  fast  nearing  tlie  Great  Ameri- 
can Desert;  iu  facr,  we  are  inclined  lo 
think  we  have  beeu  iu  it  f  -r  some  time. 
Descending  a  heavy  grade  we  sweep 
around  the  head  of  the  western  arm  of 
the  lake,  nearing  and  leaving  its  waters 
for  the  last  time. 

KEIiTON, 
or  Indian  Creek  station,  17  miles  further 
west.  Elevation,  4,333  feet.  This  is  a 
station  of  more  importance  than  any 
yet  passed  since  leaving  Promontory. 
There  are  large  water  tanks  by  tlie  road- 
side, supplied  from  a  spring  in  the  foot- 
hills some  miles  to  the  northward.  The 
Red  Dome  Mountains  show  their  scat- 
tered spurs  to  tlie  nortli,  and  to  the 
southeast  Pilot  Knob  or  Peak  can  i  e 
seen,  lifting  its  rocky  front  far  above  the 
desert. 

From  this  station  a  daily  line  of 
coaches  leave  ou  arrival  of  the  cars  for 
Idaho  and  Oregon,  and  bear  tliat  ti'le, 
the  Idaho  and  Oregon  Stage  line.  The 
route  passes  throusfh  Idaho  and  the 
eastern  pan  of  Oregon,  connecting  with 
the  steamers  of  the  Oretjon  S'eam  Navi- 
gation Company  at  Umatilla,  on  the 
Columbia  river.  Through  to  Boise  in 
two  days  ;  Walla  Walla,  in  four  days  ; 
Portland,  five  and  a  half  days. 

About  35  miles  to  the  northward,  in 
the  gluches  which  pierce  the  mountains 
in  every  direction,  large  quantities  of 
telegraph  poles  are  obtained,  and  wood 
in  aoundance,  with  some  good  saw  tiiu- 
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ber.  About  ten  miles  further  in  the 
same  direction,  some  silver  and  copper 
mines  have  lately  been  discovered,  wliicli 
are  reported  very  ricJx.  Before  leaving 
this  point,  we  will  take  a  glance  at  the 

BOISE  COUNTRT. 

To  which  the  line  of  stages  spoken  of 
convey  the  adventurous  passengers.  It 
lies  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  Idaho 
Territory,  bordering  on  Oregon.  Ex- 
tensive mines  of  gold  have  been  worked 
there  for  several  years,  and  still  continue 
to  attract  much  attention,  as  rich  mines 
of  gold-bearing  quartz  have  been  discov- 
ered and  worked  since  the  placer  mines 
have  beeu  partially  exhausted.  The 
priacipal  mi.ii.ig  country  is  in  that  por- 
tion generally  designated  as  the  B^ise 
Basin,  which  comprises  a  scope  of  coun- 
try about  150  miles  north  and  south  by 
a  Ungth  of  about  200  miles.  The  Boise 
mines  lie  north  of  the  Snake  or  Shoshone 
river.  The  principal  streams  in  the 
mining  section  are  Boise  river,  Fayette 
river.  Wind  creek,  Moor's  creek,  and 
Salmon  river.  Outhe  last  named  stream 
the  miners  have  experienced  considera- 
ble annoyance  from  the  Indians,  who 
have  been  exceedingly  hostile. 

The  principal  towns  in  this  section 
are  Boise  City,  Idaho  City,  Esmeralda, 
Centerville,  and  Silver  City. 

BOISE   CITT 

Is  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  county 
seat  of  Ada  county.  Population,  about 
G,000.  The  town  site  was  surveyed  July 
7,  18GS,  and  now  contains  about  450 
buildings,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  are  of  brick  and  stone.  Prin- 
cipal newspaper  the  SiaU-tman,  tri- 
weekly and  weekly.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated in  a  fine  agricultural  valley,  about 
two  miles  wide  by  fifiy  long.  It  is  the 
center  of  several  stage  routes,  and  also 
of  trade  for  a  large  section  of  country. 
It  is  about  300  miles  northwest  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  4'>0  miles  northeast  of  San 
Francisco,  420  miles  southeast  of  Port- 
land. 


ID.UIO   CITY 

Is  the  second  city  in  size  in  the  Tcrrito- 
vy,  and  lies  36  miles  northeast  of  Boise 
City,  with  which  it  is  connected  with 
stage,  and  also  with  Umatilla,  Oregon. 
The  World  newspiiper  is  published  here, 
semi-weekly 

SILVER  CITY. 

A  straggling  city,  covering  about  80 
acres,  and  containing  about  3,000  inhab- 
itants. The  buildings  are  granite,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few,  which  are  built 
cf  wood.  The  Z'^^mftcrai,  a  weekly  news- 
paper, is  published  here. 

We  will  now  glance  at  the 

OWYHEE   MINES, 

Which  lie  south  of  the  Snake  river  and 
War  Eagle  Mountains.  '1  his  portion  of 
the  mining  belt  of  Idaho  is  not  as  exten- 
sive as  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  dif 
fers  from  it  in  its  ores,  silver  mines  pre- 
dominating. The  principal  water 
courses  of  this  section  are  Owyhee  river, 
the  north  and  south  forks  of  the  same, 
and  tlie  Jordan  river.  The  principal 
towns  are  Ruby  City,  Silver  C\iy,  and 
Boonville.  Those  towns  are  connected 
with  Boise  City  by  stage 

We  now  return  to  the  railroad.  Leav- 
ing Keiton,  wc  find  nothing  to  note  un- 
til we  arrive  at 

An  unimportant  station,  16  miles  west 
of  Keitim,  on  the  high  lands,  which 
sweep  out  from  the  Red  Dome  Moun- 
tains. Elevation,  4,030  feet.  There  the 
Red  Dome  Mountains,  low  sandstone 
ridges,  sweep  nearer  down  toward  the 
track,  breaking  the  general  monotony 
of  the  scene.  The  road  lies  on  the  nor- 
thern border  of  a  vast  waste,  whereon 
we  see  few  signs  of  verdure.  The  sta- 
tion is  about  midway  from  east  to  west 
of  the 

QREAT  AMERICAN   DESERT, 

Which  extends  over  an  area  of  about  60 
miles  square.^  Over  this  vast  extent  the 
eye  wanders  in  vain  for  some  green  ob- 
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ject,  some  evidence  that,  in  times  gone 
by,  this  waste  supported  animal  life  or 
will,  eventually,  iu  years  to  come.  All 
in  desolate  in  the  extreme ;  the  bare  beds 
of  alkali  or  wastes  of  gray  sand  alone 
meet  the  vision,  if  we  except  now  and 
then,  a  rocky  hill  more  barren  than  the 
plaias,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 
Evidently  this  desert  was  once  the  bed 
of  a  saline  lake,  perhaps  a  portion  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  itself.  The  sloping 
plain  sweeps  oflf  towards  that  body  of 
water,  and,  ia  places,  bends  down  until 
its  thirsty  sands  are  laved  by  the  briny 
flood.  There  are  many  evidences  in 
support  of  the  theory,  that  it  was  once 
covered  by  those  waters,  although  much 
higher  than  the  present  level  of  the  lake. 
The  saline  matter  is  plainly  discernible 
in  many  places,  and  along  the  red  sand- 
stone buttes,  which  mark  its  northern 
border,  the  long  line  of  water  wash,  so 
distinctly  seen  at  Ogden  and  other  points 
along  the  lake  shore,  can  be  distinctly 
trac{^d,  and  apparently  ou  the  same 
levfil  as  the  bench  at  those  places.  The 
diffurence  in  the  altitude  of  the  road  is 
plainly  indicated  by  this  hue,  for  as  we 
journey  westward,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  pla'eau  increases,  we  find  that  the 
water-wash  line  blends  with  the  rising 
gronnd  and  is  seen  no  more. 

For  sixteen  miles  further  we  find  no 
marked  change  to  note  uatil 

terract:  statiox 

Is  reached.  Elevation,  4,619  feet.  The 
company  have  here  erected  work  shops 
and  a  sixteen  stall  round-house.  To  the 
northward,  the  hills  which  mark  the 
entrance  to  the  Thousand  Spring  Val- 
ley, are  plainl  _  seen,  brown,  bare  and 
uninviting.  We  pass  on  through  the 
same  barren  looking  country  until  we 
reach 

BOTIBTE, 

Eleven  miles  to  the  westward.  Eleva- 
tion, 4,346  feet.  But  little  of  interest  to 
note,  the  face  of  the  country  remaining 
about  the  same,  though  gradually  im- 
proving. Spots  of  bunch  grass  appear 
at  intervals,  and  the  sage-brush  seems  to 
have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  indicating 


a  more  congenial  soil.    We  pass  the  sinV 
of  Goose  creek,  and  arrive  at 


Thirteen  miles  west  of  the  last  station. 
Elevation,  4,494  feet.  At  this  point  we 
find  water  tanks,  supplied  by  springs  iu 
the  bills  at  the  outlet  of 

THOUSAND   SPRING   VALLEY, 

Which  hes  to  the  north,  just  behind  that 
first  bare  ridge,  one  of  the  spurs  of  the 
Humboldt  Range,  but  a  few  miles  distant. 
The  valley  is  about  four  miles  -wide,  and 
not  far  from  60  miles  long,  taking  in  its 
windings  from  this  point  to  where  it 
breaks  over  the  divide  into  Humboldt 
Valley.  It  is  little  better  than  one  con- 
tinual bog  in  the  center — the  water  from 
the  numerous  brackish  springs  found 
there  standing  in  pools  over  the  surface. 
There  is  good  range  or  pasturage  for 
cattle  in  the  valley  and  hills  beyond. 
The  old  emigrant  road  branches  off  at 
or  near  the  station,  one  road  passing 
through  the  valley,  the  other  folio-wing 
nearly  the  line  of  the  railroad,  until  it 
reaches  the  Humboldt  via  Humboldt 
Wells.    The  outlet  of  the  valley, 

GOOSE   CREEK, 

Or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Hot  Spring 
creek — a  small  stream  which  courses 
the  valley  through  its  entire  length^ 
sinks  near  by  the  station,  rising  and 
sinking  at  intervals,  until  it  is  lost  in  the 
desert. 

SURPRISE  CREEK, 

Which  rises  about  20  miles  north,  run- 
ning between  the  ends  of  the  Goose 
Creek  and  Humboldt  Ranges,  unites  with 
the  former  stream  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  road,  but  both  combined  do  not  fur- 
nish water  enough  to  ma,ke  more  than  a 
succession  of  pools,  except  in  very  wet 
seasons,  when,  it  is  said,  their  united 
waters  reach  Salt  Lake — which  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  there  being  many 
miles  of  sand  between  the  sink  and  that 
body  of  water. 

We  leave  Utah  Uerritory  now,  for 
we  shall  be  in  the  State  of  "Nevada  be- 
fore we  reach  the  next  station. 
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PILOT  PEAK. 

Tbis  remarkable  landmark,  Tvliicli  la 
visible  at  varioua  points  along  tlie  divi- 
sion, iiea  about  35  milea  soutli  of  the 
road,  almost  opposite  Tecoma  atation.  It 
is  a  lofty  pile  of  rocks — tbe  eastern  ter- 
minus of  Pilot  Mountains — risintr  about 
3,500  feet  ab^ve  tbe  barren  sands.  For 
about  half  way  from  tbe  base  to  the 
summit,  the  sides  are  sbelvinor  piles  of 
shattered  rock,  huge  masses  crushed  to 
atoms.  Above  that  it  riaea  perpendicu- 
lar, the  summit  looking  like  some  old 
castle  when  seen  at  a  diarance  ;  from 
Promontory  Point,  looking  westward, 
this  vast  pile  can  be  Been  on  a  clear  day, 
a  dark  mass  amid  the  blue  haze  which 
bounds  tbe  western  horizon.  To  the 
emigrant  it  was  a  welcome  landmark, 
pointing  liis  course  to  Humboldt  Wella, 
or  Thousand  Spring  Valley,  where  he 
was  sure  to  find  water  and  feed  for  his 
weary  teams,  after  crossing  the  barren 
waste. 

TECOMA. 

Ten  miles  west  of  Lucin.  Elevation, 
4,813  feet.  This  baa  ()een  an  unimport- 
ant signal  station  until  recenily,  but  the 
discovery  of  rich  silver,  miles  aoutb  in 
the  mountains,  baa  give  it  some  promi- 
nence. A  new  town  has  been  laid  out 
at  tbe  mines,  called  BuEL,  and  a  smelt- 
ing furnace  has  been  erected,  that  re- 
port says  have  made  some  very  good 
runs  on  ore  from  tbe  Buel  mine.  The 
mountains  are  being  thoroughly  pros- 
pected, and  many  locations  made, 
which  it  is  claimed  are  very  rich.  The 
new  town  conrains  several  liundred 
people,  and  prospects  look  favorable 
for  tie  future.  Mines  on  the  oppoaite 
side  of  the  mountain  was  discovered  by 
J.  H.  Roberts  in  June.  1869  ;  both  silver 
and  copper.  The  silver  ore  prospects 
well,  is  argeniiterous  galena,  and  from 
general  indications  the  discoverer  feels 
assured  of  the  existence  of  extensive  and 
valuable  mines  in  the  mountains  near 
by.       Tbe  copper  ores,  it  is  reported. 
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are  very  fine,  but  will  attract  little  atteu- 
tion  at  present.  Indications  of  coal 
mines  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity, 
but  no  systematic  effort  has  yet  been 
made  to  develop  them. 

On  the  north  of  the  road,  at  the  base 
of  the  Goose  Creek  range,  placer  mines 
have  been  found  aijd  slightly  worked, 
but  the  yield  of  gold  was  too  small  to 
rei.di  r  them  profitable,  hence  their  aban- 
doLment. 

Leaving  Tecoma,  we  soon  arrive  at 

MOKTEJLI-O, 

Nine  miles  to  the  westward.  Eleva- 
tion 4,999  feet.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  country  is  changing  with  the  in- 
creasing elevation.  We  approach 
nearer  the  long,  rough  ridge  of  the 
Goose  Creek  Eange,  whose  sides  and 
gukhes  afford  pasturage  and  water  at 
intervals.  We  are  leaving  the  barren 
sands  behind  us,  and  th<  ugh  the  coun- 
try is  still  uninviting  it  looks  more  ca- 
pable of  support  ii  g  animal  life,  during 
a  portion  of  the  year. 

I.OBAX. 

Eight  miles  west  of  Montello.  Ele- 
vation, 5,555  feet.  An  unimportant 
station.  Eight  miles  beyond  Ihis  point 
we  arrive  at  the  end  of  Salt  Lake  Divi- 


TOAXO  STATION, 

And  the  commencement  of  Humboldt 
Division,  which  extends  to  Winnemen- 
cea,  236  miles  distant.  Elevation,  5,970 
feet.  From  Omaha,  1,214  miles;  San- 
Francisco,  700  miles.  This  is  a  regu- 
lar eating  station.  About  20  buildings 
of  all  sorts  compose  the  town.  It  is 
116  miles  from  Carlin,  and  is  centrally 
located  as  regards  many  mining  districts 
in  eastern  Nevada,  and  will,  doubtless, 
be  the  diverging  point  from  the  rail- 
road, for  the  following  districts,  viz.: 
Egan  Canon,  Kinsley,  Kern,  Patterson, 
Ely,  Pahranagat  and  Deep  Creek— all 
of  which  are  under  rapid  development. 
A  stage  line  is  now  in  operation  from 
this  place  to  Egan  Canon,  a  distance  of 
90  miles  south,  and  will  soon  be  ex- 
tended to  Ely  District,  225  miles,  where 
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the  celebrated  PiocJie  mining  company 
is  located.  North  to  the  mines  about 
Boise  City,  and  Idaho  City,  Idaho,  the 
distance  from  tliis  place  is  100  and  220 
miles.  The  company  have  a  fourteen 
stall  round  house,  and  repair  shops  at 
this  place. 

Leaving  Toano,  we  begin  the  ascent 
of  Cedar  Pass,  which  divides  the  Desert 
from  Humboldt  Valley.  We  tind  the 
country  more  broken,  but  possessing 
more  vegetation.  We  have  passed  the 
western  line  of  the  Desert,  where,  in 
early  days,  the  travel-worn  emigrant 
wearily  toiled  through  the  burning 
sand,  his  journey  unenlivened  by  the 
sight  of  water  or  vegetation.  One  word 
further,  regarding  this  desert.  The 
term  sand  is  generally  ajiplied,  when 
speaking  of  the  soil  of  the  barren  wastes 
which  occur  at  intervals  along  the  road. 
AVith  one  or  two  exceptions  it  is  a  mis- 
nomer, though  it  well  applies  to  the 
desert  we  have  crossed.  Most  of  the 
surface  of  this  waste  is  sand,  fine,  hard 
and  gray,  mixed  with  marine  shells  and 
fossilized  fragments  of  another  age. 
There  is  no  evidence  on  which  to 
found  a  hope  that  this  portion  of  the 
country  could  be  rendered  subservient 
to  the  use  of  man,  consistmg,  as  it  does, 
of  beds  of  sands  and  alkali,  overlaying 
a  heavy  gravel  deposit.  Ages  must 
pass  away  before  nature's  wondrous 
changes  shall  render  this  desert  fit  for 
the  habitation  of  man. 

PEQUOP, 

A  signal  station,  10  miles  west  of  To- 
ano. Klevation,  6,183  feet.  Five  miles 
further  on,  we  pass 

OTEOO. 

A  signal  station.    Five  miles  farther  on 
and  we  arrive  at 

I3>  DEPENDENCE. 

Independence  Springs,  from  which 
the  station  derives  it  name,  are  nearby, 
and  supply  the  point  with  water. 

Before  leaving  this  station,  we  will 
take  a  short  look  at  a  series  of  valleys, 
generally  known  as  Ruby  Valley,  but 
still  bearing  different  names.  We  will 
begin  with 


ITTOEPENDENCE    VALLEY. 

A  small  and  unproductive  division, 
sloping  to  the  southward  from  the  rail- 
road, which  passes  near  its  head,  at 
Independence  IStation.  Independence 
Springs,  from  which  the  valley  derives 
its  i.ame,  is  the  only  water  found. 

The  soil  is  gravelly,  and  unsuitable 
for  farming,  though  it  produces  a  fair 
crop  of  bunch  grass.  The  valley  extends 
to 

CLOVER  VALLEY, 

A  larger  and  more  productive  section  of 
really  the  same  valley,  which  extends 
into,  and  forms  a  part  of 

RUBY  VALLEY. 

And  under  this  name  we  will  consider 
the  three  valleys—  as  they  are  all  com- 
bined. From  Humboldt  or  Cedar  Pass, 
a  spur,  or  rather  a  low  range  of  hills 
extends  far  to  the  southward.  About  70 
or  80  miles  south  of  the  pass,  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Humboldt  canyons  through 
this  range,  running  to  the  north,  west 
and  east  of  another  range  until  it  reaches 
the  main  Humboldt  at  Gravelly  Ford. 
Although  the  range  first  mentioned  after 
having  united  with  the  western  range 
south  of  the  South  Fork,  extends  much 
farther  south,  we  will  follow  it  only  to 
Fort  Ruby,  which  is  situated  in  the  south 
end  of  the  valley,  near  to  the  South  Fork. 
From  this  fort  to  the  x>ass  is  about  65 
miles,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  length 
of  the  valley.  The  average  width  is  10 
miles,  from  the  western  range  men- 
tioned to  the  foot-hills  of  Ruby  Range, 
which  hems  in  the  valley  to  the  east.  A 
large  portion  of  this  valley  is  very  pro- 
ductive, and  is  occupied  by  settlers, 
mostly  discharged  soldiers  from  Fort 
Ruby.  In  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  valley  is 

RUBY  AND  FRAKKLIN  LAKES, 

"Which  are  spoken  of  under  the  general 
term  of  Rub^  Lake. — for  in  high  water 
they  are  united,  forming  a  brackish 
sheet  of  water  about  15  miles  long  by 
seven  in  width,  which  has  no  outlet.  It 
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is  like  Humboldt,  Carson  and  Pyramid 
lakes  ia  the  Truckee  IJesiTt— merely  a 
reservoir,  where  the  floods  accumuiute 
to  evaporate  in  the  dry  summer.  The 
old  stage  road,  from  Salt  Lake  to  A  ustin, 
crossed  the  foot  of  the  the  vaUey  at  lluhy 
Station.  About  20  miles  east  of  the 
liuby  Kange,  lies 

GOSHOOT   LAKE. 

Another  brackish  pond  with  two  small 
tributaries  and  no  outlet,  rather  wider 
and  about  the  same  length  as  Kuby 
Lake.  About  halfway  between  Goshoot 
and  the  railroad,  lies 

BNOW  LAKE, 

A  circular  pond  about  five  miles  in 
diameter.  This  pond  possesses  the  same 
general  character'stics  as  the  others. 
With  the  exception  of  the  valleys  around 
these  lakes  and  along  the  water-courses, 
the  country  is  very  uninviting  in  ap- 
pearance, being  little  better  than  a 
desert. 

RUBY  MINES. 

In  the  eastern  or  Ruby  range  of 
mountains  which  border  the  valley, 
very  rich  silver  mines  have  been  dis- 
covered. They  are  southeast  of  the 
valley,  and  distant  about  41)  miles  from 
Wells.  Hock  taken  from  the  mines,  and 
assayed  in  San  Francisco,  showed  from 
$300  to  $B0O  per  ton.  Other  silver-bear- 
ing lodes  have  been  discovered  in  this 
vicinity,  and  doubtless  a  large  district 
mU  be  prospected. 

We  now  return  to  the  road,  and  pur- 
sue our  journey.  Leaving  Indepen- 
dence, we  find  the  country  broken  and 
rolling  until  we  arrive  at 

IIOOR'S, 

On  the  summit  of  Cedar  Pass,  and  from 
thence  we  shall  have  down  grade  for 
many  miles  until  we  reach  the  desert 
lying  between  the  Humboldt  and  Truc- 
kee rivers. 

In  general  outline  this  pass  resembles 

a  rather  rough,  broken  plateau,    bent 

upward  in  the  middle,  forming  a  natural 

road  bed  from  the  desert  to  the  Hum- 

i    boldt  Valley.    It  was  once  covered  with 


scrub  cedar,  which  has  been  cut  off  for 
wood.  To  the  northward,  considerable 
wood  is  still  obtained  in  the  mountains. 
About  1.5  miles  lo  the  north,  a  high, 
craggy  peak  marks  the  point  where 
1  housand  bpriug  Valley  bends  to  the 
southward,  and  from  its  divide  slopes 
down  to  the  valley  of  the  Humboldt. 
Klevation,  0,118  feet.  Two  miles  be- 
yond this  station,  we  arrive  at 

CED.m, 

A  wood  station,  with  an  elevation  of 
5,978  feet.  Six  miles  west  oi  Cedar,  the 
road  has  reached  the  head  of  a  little 
valley,  green  and  inviting  in  appearance, 
and  the  cars  slop  at 

WELLS. 

Elevation,  5,628  feet.  Distance  from 
Sacramento,  525  miles.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  noted  points  along  the  route — 
one  possessing  much  interest  to  the 
tourist — though  the  station,  of  itself, 
occupies  at  present  only  a  secondary 
position. 

During  the  past  fall  and  winter,  some 
rich  mineral  discoveries  have  been  made 
about  35  or  40  miles  southeast  of  Wells', 
east  of  Clover  Valley,  and  the  Johnson 
&  Latham  Mining  District  has  been  or- 
ganized. The  veins  Hre  reported  large 
and  well  defined,  and  rich  in  silver, 
copper  and  lead ;  also,  large  deposits  of 
iron  ore  have  been  found.  The  district 
is  well  f^upplied  with  wood  and  water, 
and  easy  ot  access  trom  the  railroad.  A 
new  slagi  line  l.as  jiisi  been  established 
by  Wondruft'  &  Lnn  ir  to  the  above- 
named  district,  and  extending  100  miles 
south  to  Sliellburn,  near  the  old  Over- 
land Sta^re  Road,  in  the  Sbellcreek 
mining  district. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  around  the 
station  is  the  celebrated 

HUMBOLDT   WELT.S, 

Around  which  the  emigrants  used  to 
camp  while  they  recruited  their  teams 
after  their  hard  journey  across  the  des- 
ert. They  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  meadow  or  valley,  which  from 
this  point  slopes  away  until  it  joins  with 
the   Humboldt   or  main  valley.      The 
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springs,  or  wells,  about  twenty  in  num- 
bijr,  art-  sciittered  over  tbis  little  valley; 
one,  frora  whicli  the  company  obtain 
til :;ir  supply  of  water,  being  witliin  200 
yards  of  tUe  road,  and  about  that  dis- 
tance west  of  the  station.  A  house  has 
been  built  over  it,  and  the  water  is 
raised  into  the  tanks  by  means  of  an 
engine. 

These  wells  would  hardly  be  noticed 
by  the  traveler  unless  his  attention  was 
called  to  them.  Nothing  marks  their 
pr^jsence  except  the  circle  of  rank  grass 
around  them.  When  standing  on  the 
b.ink  of  one  of  these  curious  springs, 
you  look  on  a  still  surface  of  water,  per- 
haps six  or  seven  feet  across,  and  nearly 
round.  No  current  disturbs  it;  itresem- 
bles  a  well  more  than  a  natural  spring, 
and  you  look  around  trt  see  the  dirt 
which  was  taken  therefrom  when  the 
w,;ll  was  dug.  The  water,  which  is 
slightly  brackish,  rises  to  the  surface, 
seeping  off  through  the  lo-ise,  .sandy- 
iTim  sail  of  the  valley.  No  bottom  has 
b jen  f  )und  to  these  wells,  and  they  have 
been  sounded  to  a  great  depth.  Un- 
doubtedly they  are  the  craters  of  vol- 
canoes, long  since  extinct,  but  which, 
at  one  time,  threw  up  this  vast  body  of 
lava,  of  which  the  soil  of  Cedar  Pass  is 
largely  composed.  The  whole  face  of 
tlie  country  bears  evidence  of  the 
mighty  change  which  has  been  taking 
place  for  centuries.  Lava,  in  hard, 
rough  blocks ;  lava  decomposed  and 
powdered ;  huge  blocks  of  granite  and 
sandstone  in  the  foot  hills,  br  iken,  shat- 
tered and  thrown  around  in  wild  eon- 
fusion,  are  some  of  the  signs  indicative 
of  an  age  when  desolation  reigned  su- 
preme. 

TIIE  T.VLLEY. 

_  The  valley  in  which  the  wells  are 
situated  is  about  five  miles  long  by  three 
wide,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
grass.  It  is  excellent  farming  land,  ca- 
pable of  producing  luxuriaat  crops  of 
vegetabbs,  grai.i  or  grass.  The  low  hills 
afford  a  i  extensive  "  range  "  and  good 
grazing.  The  transition  from  the  parched 
desert  a.id  barren  upland,  to  these  greed 


and  well-watered  valleys  is  so  sudden, 
that  it  seems  like  the  work  of  magic. 
One  momciit  in  the  midst  of  desolation, 
the  next  in  the  midst  of  the  green  val- 
leys, redolent  with  the  aroma  of  the 
countless  flowers  which  deck  their 
breasts. 

Leaving  Humboldt  Wells,  we  pro- 
ceed down  the  valley  for  a  few  miles, 
wlien  we  enter  the  main 

V^YiLEV  OF  THE  IltlMBOLDT. 

ThLs  is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
and  grazing  valleys  to  be  found  in  the 
state.  As  grazii.g  lai-d,  it  is  unrivaled, 
and  for  agricultural  purposes  it  is  all 
that  could  be  asked.  I  leep,  black,  loam 
soil,  moist  enough  for  all  purposes  with- 
out irrigation,  covers  the  valley  from  1-") 
i.;ches  to  two  feet  deep.  This  portio.i 
of  the  Humboldt  valley  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  extends  for  about  80  miles  ia 
length,  with  an  average  width  of  ten 
miles,  nearly  every  acre  included  there- 
in being  of  the  quality  described,  f  rom 
Osino  canyon  to  the  head  watc  rs  of  the 
valley  it  is  unoccupied,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  settli  rs  who  have  taken  up 
hay  raijches  below  llalleck.  The  river 
abounds  in  fish  and  the  foot-hills  in  deer 
and  other  game. 

THE  HUMBOLDT  RIVER. 

This  stream  rises  in  the  Ilranboldt 
Mou.itai,.s,  northwest  of  Cedar  Pas.s. 
The  general  course  of  the  river  is  w>.st- 
orly  for  about  2r,0  miles,  when  it  bends 
to  the  south,  cmptyiiig  iato  Humboldt 
Lake,  about  -W  miles  from  the  liig  Bend. 
It  is  a  rapid  stream  for  most  of  the  dis- 
ta.ice,  possessing  few  fordsor  convenient 
places  for  crossing.  The  railroad  fol- 
lows down  its  northern  baiik  until  it 
reaches  13  mile  canon,  about  16  miles 
west  of  Carli.i.  Here  it  crosses  to  the 
south  side  of  the  river  and  contiiiues 
about  170  miles,  when  it  crosses  again 
and  leaves  the  rivT,  skirting  the  foot- 
hills in  full  view  of  the  river  and  lake. 

The  main  stream  has  many  varieties 
of  Hsh,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  its  waters  are  a  great  resort  for 
wild  ducks  and  geese.     Where  it  enters 
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the  lake,  the  volume  of  water  is  much 
less  than  it  is  luO  miles  above,  owing  'O 
the  aridity  of  the  soil  through  which  it 
passes.  Of  tbe  valleys  bordering  it,  we 
shall  spenk  separately,  as  each  division 
is  totally  disliuct  in  its  general  features. 
The  *'  old  emigrant  road "  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  along  the  river  irom  its 
head  to  its  source. 

We  now  commence  our  joiimey  down 
the  stream,  beginning  at 
TITI.ASCO, 

A  signal  station,  seven  miles  west  of 
the  Wells.  Elevation,  5,482  feet.  Pass- 
ing on,  we  enter  and  cross 

bishop's  TALI.EY, 

Which  unites  with  the  main  valley  of 
the  Humboldt  near  this  point;  is  about 
(iO  miles  long,  with  an  average  widtii  of 
five  miles,  w^ll- watered  and  very  fertile. 

bishop's  ckeek, 
Which  winds  through  the  valley,  is  a 
narrow,  deep  stream,  abounding  in 
many  varieties  of  hsh,  among  which 
are  trout  of  an  excellent  quality.  It 
rises  about  70  miles  to  the  northeast,  in 
a  spur  of  the  Humboldt  Mountains, 
near  Humboldt  canyon.  Tbe  hills 
from  wiiieh  it  rises  are  well  wooded, 
and  abound  in  deer,  bear,  and  smal'er 
game.  Crossing  the  cretk  on  a  Howe 
truss  bridge,  we  pass  on  some  six  miles 
and  come  to  the  upper  crossing  of  the 
Humboldt  river,  over  a  Hcwe  truss 
bridge,  and  soon  we  arrive  at 
DKETIf, 

Thirteen  miles  west  of  Tulasco,  a  wood 
station.  Elevat  ion,  5,o40  feet.  Vv^e 
pa-^s  on  down  the  valley  for  twelve 
miles,  when  we  rcacli 

XIALI.X:CK, 

Elevation,  5,327  feet.  A  freight  station. 
At  this  point  Government  stores  are 
left  for 

FOKT  HALLECK. 

A  military  station  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  Brevet  Brig.-Gcn.  J-  I. 
GregT,  Colonel  8th  Cavalr\-,  command- 
ing post ;  R.  M.  O'Reilly,  Assistant  [Sur- 


geon E.  S.  A.,  Post  Surgeon.  The  gar- 
lison  consists  of  company  H,  8th  Cav., 
and  lompany  ],  12th  inlantry.  At  tbe 
time  of  wriiing,  an  order  is  issued  to 
excliarige  the  8ih  Cavalry  with  the  Sd 
(,:avatry,  now  in  ISew  >lexi<o,  but  ihe 
precise  distribuiion  of  ibe  cimipanits 
we  are  unable  to  learn  belnre  going  to 
press  wiih  our  book.  At  the  fool  of 
the  mountain,  about  twelve  miks  dis- 
tant from  the  sttiiion,  can  be  seen  some 
settlers'  buildings,  which  are  siluattd 
on  the  road  to  the  post.  The  military 
post  is  hid  from  view  by  the  intervening 
hills.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  pla- 
teau, which  lies  partially  behind  the 
first  range,  debouching  thence  in  along 
upland,  ""which  txttnds  some  distance 
down  the  rivrr.  'I he  valleys  which  lie 
among  the  hills,  8s  will  ns  this  upland, 
are  settled,  and  liave  proved  vtry  pro- 
ductive. Wheat,  barley  and  vegetables 
are  extensively  cultivated,  and  a  ready 
market  is  found  along  the  railroad  for 
the  suiplus  crop. 

Leaving  Ilalleck,  we  continue  down 
the  valley  four  miks,  when  we  arrive  at 

P£UO. 

This  station  has  nothing  oT  interest 
attached  to  it.  Elevation,  5,204  feet. 
Just  after  leaving  the  station  we  cross 
the 

KOItTn  FOEK 

Ofthe  Humboldt  on  allowciruss bridge. 
This  river,  where  it  unites  wiih  tne 
main  stream,  is  about  of  equal  size,  per- 
haps larger.  It  rises  about  100  miles  to 
the  north  and  receives  as  tributaries 
many  small  creeks  and  rivulets.  The 
main  stream  is  well  stocked  with  vari- 
ous kinds  offish  ;  and  in  the  tributaries, 
trout  of  a  fine  quality  are  fourtd  in 
abundance. 

THE  vali-j:y 
Is  from  five  to  seven  miles  wide  and 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  grass. 
The  quality  ofthe  soil  is  similartothat 
ofthe  main  valley,  and,  like  that,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
Wheat,  barley,  and  vegetables  of  al 
■s^nds  would  yield  handsome  returns. 
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Tin*  sfasons  ure  long  enough,  and  the 
absence  of  early  and  late  frosta  would 
eecure  a  matisred  crop.  Around  tlie 
head  of  this  valley  are  many  smaller 
ones,  each  tributary  stream  having  itB 
own  separate  body  of  valley  land.  Snnie 
are  perfect  gems,  nestled  amon^  the 
hills  aud  almf)st  surrounded  by  timber. 
Here  game  in  abundance  is  found,  quail, 
grouse,  hare,  deer  and  bear,  and,  some- 
times, a  "mountain  lion."  The  tourist, 
angler,  and  hunter  will  find  enough  to 
occupy  them  pleasantly  for  a  short  stay 
should  they  choose  to  visit  this  reirion. 
The  main  and  smaller  valleys  are  un- 
settled and  unclaimed,  excepting  thai 
portion  owned  by  the  railroad  comptiny. 

One  remark  more,  which  will  ai)piy 
to  all  tlie  valleys  named.  As  a  range 
for  stock  tliey  have  no  superior  west  of 
the  Rocky  Moautains.  The  winters 
are  mild,  snow  rarely  fjilling  sufficiently 
deep  to  render  it  necessary  to  feed  the 
ritock.  Wild  cattle  are  found  in  the 
valleys  and  among  the  hills,  which  have 
never  received  any  attention  or  care, 
[f  stock-raisers  would  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  this  locality  they  would  find  'a 
large  field  open  to  a  remunerative  enter- 
prise. The  range  is  not  confined  to  the 
valley  alone,  the  foot-hills  and  even  the 
mountain  sides  produce  the  bunch-grass 
in  profusion.  Wherever  the  sage-brush 
grows  rank,  on  the  hill  sides,  the  buncb- 
grass  tlirives  equally  as  well. 

We  will  now  return  to  Peko,  aud 
continue  down  the  valley  of  the  main 
stream.  Ten  miles  beyond  the  last  sta- 
tion we  arrive  at 

OSINO, 

A  signal  station  at  the  head  of 

OSINO   CANTON. 

Eere  the  valley  suddenly  ends.  The 
northern  range  of  the  mountains  sweep- 
ing down  to  the  river  bank,  wliich  now 
assumes  a  tortuous  course,  seeming  to 
double  back  on  itself  in  places,  com- 
pletely bewildering  the  traveler.  Across 
the  river  the  hieh  peak*  of  tb^  oppo- 
site chain  rise  clr^ar  wnd  ImM  from  the 
valley,   contrasting    struugly    with     the 


black,  broken  masses  of  stiattered 
mountains  among  wliich  we  aje  wind- 
ing in  and  out,  seemingly,  in  an  endless 
labyrinth.  Now  we  wind  around  a  high 
point,  the  rail  lying  close  to  the  river's 
brink,  and  next  we  cross  a  little  valley 
with  the  water  washing  against  the  op- 
posite bluffs,  half  a  mile  away.  A  dense 
mass  of  willow  covers  the  bottom  lands, 
through  which  the  river  wanders  as 
though  it  had  neither  the  desire  or  abil- 
ity to  escape  from  its  imprisonment. 
Around  another  rocky  point,  and  we  are 
in  a  wider  portion  of  the  canyon,  with 
an  occasional  strip  of  valley  land  in  view, 
when  suddenly  we  emerge  into  a  beau- 
tiful valley,  across  which  we  speed — the 
road  curving  around  to  the  right — and 
soon  the  intervening  distance  is  passed, 
and  the  long  train  stops  at 

EI^KO 

Elevation  5,065  tVet.  From  Omaha, 
1,807  miles;  from  San  Francisco,  607. 
Flko  is  a  regular  eating  station  for  all 
trains  from  the  East  and  West.  A  good 
meal  can  be  had  for  $1  currency,  or  75 
cents  coin.  It  is  the  county-seat  of 
Elko  County.  By  the  census  of  1870,  it 
contained  1,160  population.  The  town 
formerly  consisted  of  wood  and  canvas 
house? — though  the  latter  class  is  ra- 
pidly being  replaced  by  something  more 
substantial.  l)uring  the  last  year  the 
town  has  improved  materially,  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  freight  is  shipped 
from  here  to  the  mines  southward  to 
Railroad  District  and  the  White  Pine 
country.  The  stage  lines  (or  Hamilton 
in  the  W^hite  Pine  mining  district 
have  been  withdrawn,  and  nuw  run 
from  Palisade  Station.  The  line  lo 
Railroad  District,  25  miles  distant,  runs 
regularly  ;  also  the  line  north  lo  Moun- 
tain Ciiy,  in  Cope  District — distance, 
80  miles;  time,  20  hours;  fare,  $20. 
The  fact  of  the  removal  of  the  stajre 
line  to  Hamilton  has  waked  up  the 
Elkoites  on  the  railroad  question,  and 
a  company  called  the  "Eastern  Ne- 
vada Narrow  Gauge  Railroad  Com- 
pany" has  been  formed,  who  have  wnr- 
veyed  a  line  to  ran  via  South  Huml)o!dt 
River,  Smith's  Creek,  Huntington  Creek, 
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to  a  point  near  Jacob's  Well,  on  the  old 
Overland  Stage  road,  thence  via  Qib- 
fi'm's  Valley  to  Hamilton,  White  Pine 
District,  ^'evada  ;  distance,  12-11^  miles. 
The  Nevada  Slate  Leirislature  baa 
#j ranted  a  conditional  subsidy  of  §150,000 
to  aid  the  road. 

niLL   BEACHY. 

At  this  point  we  met  with  the  old 
stage  pioneer  of  the  West,  though  he  is 
not  an  old  man  by  any  mea-ns.  He  looks 
every  inch  the  pioneer  and  rambling, 
restless,  "Western  stage  man.  The  In- 
dians, among  whom  he  has  been  running 
his  stages  for  years,  call  him  *'  bad  medi- 
cine," and  keep  out  of  lus  way  most  of 
the  time.  We  asked  of  Mr.  Beachy  what 
state  he  claimed  as  his  home.  "  Well, 
said  he,  "  I  dont  know.  You  see,  I  w^as 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  when  I  was  ten 
years  old  I  ran  away  and  went  to  Ohio, 
and  since  then  I  have  not  lived  anywhere. 
1  have  been  on  this  coast  as  long  as  any 
of  them,  BO  I  suppose  I  belong  here." 
"  You  established  stage  lines  through 
this  section  when  you  had  troublesome 
times  with  the  Indians,  did  you  not  V 
"  O  yes.  We  had  to  fight  our  way  at 
first ;  now  they  are  quiet."  "  You  made 
friends  with  them, didn't  you?"  "  Made 
friends  /  Why  yes ;  we  made  friends 
with  them.  We  made  them  such  large 
presents  of  lead,  that  they  could  not 
pack  it  away,  and  it  has  kept  them  busy 
watching  their  treasures  ever  si  nee. 
Tliat,  si  r,  is  tlie  only  way  to  make  friends 
with  these  varmints.  One  pare  of  a 
band  will  be  talking  peace  with  you, 
while  the  remainder  will  run  off  your 
stock ;  then  when  they  have  you  at 
their  mercy,  your  friendly  part  of  the 
gang  will  lift  your  scalps.  0  yes  I  I 
believe  in  the  friendship  of  the  Indians 
— I  dol"  and  he  turned  away  to  give 
directions  to  his  agent. 

The  town  presents  a  very  active,  busi- 
ness-like appearance,  strongly  reminding 
one  of  the  flourishing  mining  towns  in 
tlie  early  times  of  California.  Occa- 
sionally wo  see  a  long  train  of  mules 
"  pa  :ked  "  with  huge  loads  of  merchan- 
dise for  mining  regions  where  freight 
cannot   be    conveyed  on    wagons.     Tlie 


amount  of  freight  reshipped  at  this 
point — the  total  value  of  goods  sold  here 
by  the  leading  hou.ses,  during  a  day  or 
week — would  astonish  the  denizens  of 
many  older  and  better  regulated  towns 
The  appearance  of  the  main  streets  oi 
Elko  reminds  us  of  the  early  days  of 
Sacramento,  when  tlie  "  prairie  schoo- 
ner "  was  the  only  means  of  transport- 
ing heavy  freight  to  the  mines.  [Set 
Illustration.] 

The  Eiko  Independent,  Democratic,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  is  the  only  one  pub- 
lished here  at  i)reBent. 

WARM    SPKINGS. 

Neai  town,  are  the  warm  Bi)ri  ngs. 
which  are  now  attracting  much  atten- 
tion. A  hack  plies  between  the  hotel 
and  the  springs,  making  regular  trips 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  The 
medicinal  qualities  of  the  water  is  highly 
spoken  of. 

MINES   AROUND  ELKO. 

Valuable  silver  mines  exist  in  Cope 
District,  about  eighty  miles  due  north  of 
Elko.  From  the  mines  to  Silver  City, 
Idaho  Territory,  is  about  70  miles. 

It  lies  north  of  the  headwaters  of  the 
North  Fork  of  tlie  Humboldt,  bordering 
on  the  Owyhee  country,  The  section  is 
is  well  watered  by  rapid  mountain 
streams,  abounding  in  trout.  The  pro- 
spectors located  several  mill-sites  near 
the  mines,  expecting  to  occupy  them 
with  mining  mills  at  no  very  distant 
period,  and  two  quartz  mills  are  already 
in  active  operation.  The  rock  from 
several  lodes  was  packed  on  mules  to 
Elko  by  the  first  prospectors,  and  from 
thence  it  was  sent  to  San  Francisco, 
and  worked  in  a  Hepworth  pan,  yield- 
ing at  the  rate  of  from  $300  to  $1,000 
per  ton.  The  results  of  this  test  had 
the  effect  to  start  more  prospectors  in 
that  direction,  and  to  insure  the  thor- 
ough prospecting  and  development  of 
the  mines  already  discovered,  which  now 
yield  very  rich  and  bid  fair  to  provp 
exceedingly  remunerative. 

Other  mines  liave  been  di«ro^«'r«d  und 
are  now  surrf^.wfuUv  worked 
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There  are  other   mineral-bearing  dis- 
tricts which    must    necessarily   become 
tributary   to   Elko.      The   Ruby    Hau^e 
I    and  the  range  bordering  tho  South  Fork 
1    of  the  Humboldt  possess  mineral,  and  in 
I    several  ]ilaces  good  prospects  have  been 
j    obtained,  and    p^.tmising   lodes  located. 
■    It  is  evident  that  a  large  and  rich  mining 
section  will  be  opened  up  ere  long,  of 
which    Elko    will    remain    the   central 
I    point. 

j  THE    VALLEY 

I  of  the  Humboldt,  from  the  mouth  of 
Osino  canyon  to  the  head  of  Five  Mile 
canyon,  cannot  be  ranked  as  among  the 
l)esl  .of  the  Humboldt  bottom  lands, 
tliough  it  is  susceptible  of  cultivation  to 
a  considerable  degree.  But  a  narrow 
strip  is  meadow,  the  remainder  being 
higher,  gravelly  land,  covered  with  sage- 
brush and  bunch  grass.  Without  irriga- 
tion it  is  useless  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

When  the  "Narrow  Gauge"  is  com- 
ideted,  freight  and  passengers  will  leave 
this  place  once  more  for 

WH1T£     I'lMQ. 

We  will  take  a  hasty  look  at  that 
famous  country,  wliich  now  is  attracting 
such  general  attention.  The  district  lies 
due  south  of  Elko,  distant  about  135 
miles  by  one  route,  180  by  the  other.  It 
is  nearly  due  east  of  Virginia  City  and 
Gold  Hill,  where  the  first  silver  mining 
excitement  occurred  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
and  by  many  is  supposed  to  be  on  the 
same  range  which  produced  the  Com- 
Btock  and  other  famous  lodes.  Possibly 
such  is  the  case,  though  "  ranges"  have 
been  terribly  shaken  about  in  this  sec- 
tion of  our  commonwealth.  Among  the 
chief  mines  located  and  worked  around 
Hamilton  and  Treasure  City,  are  the 
Eberhardt,  California,  Hidden  Treasure, 
Lady  Bryan,  Chloride  Flat  Co.'s  mines. 
Silver  Star,  Yellow  Jacket,  and  many 
others. 

Several  miles  are  in  active  operation, 
and  more  are  being  put  up  or  on  tht'ir 
way  thither.  Water  and  wood  are 
scarce,  the  former  esi^ecially  so,  the 
chief  supply  being  obtained   from  wells. 


The  altitude  of  the  country  renders  it 
very  unpleasant  to  new-comers,  especially 
if  their  lungs  are  weak. 

The  Eberhardt  miue,  which  first  at- 
tracted attention  to  tliis  locality,  wa.i 
di£covered  in  '60,  but  the  great  stampede 
of  minors  and  speculators  to  that  quiiner 
did  not  take  place  until  the  winter  and 
spring  of '09.  As  far  tis  prospected,  the 
veins,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  are  not  reg- 
ular, being  broken  and  turned  in  eve'-y 
direction.  Some  are  flat,  otliers  dip  at  a 
regular  angle  and  have  solid  walls.  Tbe 
Base  Metal  Range  in  this  vicinity  if  at- 
tracting considerable  attention  at  tliia 
time,  and  large  numbers  of  smelting  fur- 
naces are  being  erected  to  reduce  the  ores 
into  base  bullion  for  shijunent. 

About  four  hundred  people  were  aT 
work  in  tliis  district  in  February.  '09, 
and  now  the  population  is  estimated  at 
15,000.  To  givfe  any  correct  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  mines  or  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

TKEAaUHE    UILL, 

on  which  stands  Treasure  City,  is  appar- 
ently one  mass  of  ore,  judging  from  the 
175  claims  which  are  located  thereon.  It 
is  an  isolated  peak  about  4,000  feet  from 
base  to  summit,  and  9.205  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Along  the  eastern  and 
western  base  of  theAt7^,  mouniahi  rangi-a 
stretch  away  until  they  unite  and  form 
one  chain  on  the  north,  but  south  of 
Treasure  Hill  they  remain  separated  for 
about  twelve  miles,  when  they  break 
away  and  leave  a  broad  valley  lying  be- 
tween them.  These  ranges,  the  Diam<jnd 
and  White  Pine,  are  portioned  off  into 
mining  districts,  where  many  valuable 
mines  have  been  located.  The  assays 
from  tho  various  lodes  are  highly  flatter- 
ing to  the  owners,  but,  in  general,  these 
assays  are  poor  guarantees  of  what  the 
rock  will  yield  when  worked  by  mill  pro- 
cetis.  We  remember  when  a  friend  of 
ours  had  an  assay  made  of  some  rock  in 
iJold  Hill,  when  assays  from  new  minee 
were  of  daily  occurrence.  The  result  was 
highly  encouraging,  the  rock  assayinj;  v. 
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triHe  more  in  eilvur  per  ion  than  ii 
would  weig-li  if  solid  metal,  beside  $89.10 
iu  gold.  Considering  that  the  specimen 
assiiyed  was  a  fragment  of  a  grindHton.^, 
ilie  etibrt  of  the  assayer  was  tenilic 

The  principal  towns  in  tha  new  dis- 
trict are  Hamilton.  Treasure  City,  a"! 
Shermantown 

TKKASUTtE   CITY, 

The  princi|)al  town,  coutainiug  a  popu- 
lation of  about  3,000.  It  is  situated  on 
Treasure  Hill,  two  and  a  lialf  miles  from 
Hamilton,  in  latitude  39  deg.  14  min. 
8.38  sec,  hmeritude,  115  deg'.  27  nun. 
47  sec.  It  .  ..20  miles  in  a  soatherly 
direction  from  Elko,  and  300  mil'js  west- 
erly from  Salt  Lake.  Princii-^.i  hotel, 
the  Internatioual. 

HAMILTON   CITY, 

The  county  seat  of  W'bite  Pine,  is  sit.- 
uated  at  the  hase  of  Treasure  Hill.  It 
contains  about  4,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
a  lively,  growing  city.  Principal  hotel. 
Elbridge  llouse. 

The  White  Pine  News,  daily,  and  the 
Inland  Empire,  a  daily  journal,  ia  pub 
lished  at  tbis  place,  both  live  news- 
papers. 

SHERMANTOWN, 
A  rapidly  improving  mining  town,  where 
are  located  a  large  number  of  smelting- 
furnaces,  engaged  r(;ducing  the  base  sil- 
ver metal  into  bars  of  base  bullion,  for 
shipment  to  furnaces  in  the  east  or  west, 
where  they  have  better  facilities  for  sav- 
ing more  of  the  metal.  This  Base  Metal 
lEange  is  very  extensive,  and  from  the 
sheltered  situation  of  Shermantown.  it 
must  be  tlie  centre  of  an  immense  busi- 
ness. Instead  of  20  furnaces,  there  is 
work  for  hundreds.  The  town  contains 
from  1,500  to  3.000  inhabitants. 

The  Shermantown  Telegraph  is  pub- 
lished here. 

THE    GKRAT    CAVE, 

Of  eastern  Nevada  lies  about  eightv-five 
miles  to  the  southwest  of  White  Pine. 
It  is  situated  in  one  of  the  low  foot-hills 
of  the  Shell  Creek  Range,  which  extends 
for  al>out  two  toiIps  intn  a  branch  of 
Stf'piiM'  valley       iMiH    ridir*-    in    l(.w.  nor 


over  60  or  G5  feet  higli.  and  presents  no 
indications  which  would  lead  one  to 
suspect  that  it  guarded  the  entrance  to 
an  immense  cavern.  Tlie  entrance  to 
the  cave  would  hardly  be  noticed  by 
travelers,  it  being  very  low  and  par- 
tially obscured.  A  nick  archway,  small 
and  dark,  admits  the  explorer,  who 
must  pass  along  a  low  passage  for  about 
20  feet,  when  it  gradually  widens  out, 
with  a  corresponding  elevatit)n  of  roof. 
Many  of  the  chambers  discovered  are  of 
great  size;  one,  called  the  dancing  ball, 
being  about  seventy  by  ninety  feet. 
The  roof  is  about  forty  feet  from  tlie 
floor,  which  is  covered  with  fiiii-  gray 
sand.  Opening  into  this  chamber  are 
several  smaller  ones,  and,  near  by,  a 
clear,  cold  spring  of  excellent  water 
gushes  forth  from  the  rock.  Further  on 
are  more  chambers,  the  walls  of  which 
are  coverwl  with  stalactites  of  varied 
styles  of  beauty.  Stalagmites  are  found 
on  the  floors  in  great  numbers.  It  is 
not  known  how  far  this  cave  extends, 
but  it  lias  been  explored  for  4,000  feet, 
when  a  deep  chasm  prevented  further 
ex]>loration. 

Tlie  Indians  in  this  vicinity  have  a 
curious  fear  of  this  place,  and  cannot  be 
tempted  to  venture  any  distance  within 
its  haunted  recesses.  They  have  a  legend 
that  "heap"  Indians  went  in  once  for  a 
long  way  and  none  ever  returned.  But 
one  who  ventured  in  many  moons  ago, 
was  lucky  enough  to  escape,  with  the 
loss  of  those  who  avXompanied  him,  and 
be  is  now  styled  "  Cave  Indian."  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  he  ventured  in 
with  some  of  his  tribe,  and  traveled  un- 
til be  came  to  a  beautiful  stream  of 
water,  where  dwelt  a  grciit  many  In- 
dians, who  had  small  ])()nies  and  beauti- 
ful squaws.  Though  urged  to  stay  with 
this  people,  "Cave"  j)referred  to  return 
to  sunlight.  Watching  liis  chances  when 
all  were  asleep,  he  stole  away,  and,  after 
great  suffering,  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  buf,  his  people 
still  live  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  Indians  (iruiiy  lielievp  the  story, 
and  will  not  vpntun'  wiiiun  Uie  darkness. 
Another  Ptofv  it«  currHni  Humng  The  peo 
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pie  wh<i  livtj  near  by,  whicli  is,  thai  tJie 
MonnouB  were  once  possessore  of  this 
cave,  and  at  the  lime  when  they  had 
the  rupture  with  the  Uiiiied  feiales 
<  Iwvernment  used  it  as  a  hidiug  place 
tor  tlie  plate  and  treasures  of  the  Church 
and  the  valuables  of  the  Mormon  elders. 
The  existence  of  the  cave  was  not  known 
to  the  whites,  unless  the  Mormons  knew 
of  it,  until  'tJ6. 

Before  returning  to  the  Railroad,  let 
us  make  a  few  remarks  regarding  the 
mininj?  features  abcjut  the  country  at 
which  we  havti  bfeii  glancinjj.  Id  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  of  I808,  a  party 
of  prospectors  from  Mariposa  in  Cali- 
fornia crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains via  Yo  Semite  to  Mono  Lake,  then 
in  Utah,  but  now  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  set  off  to  form  Nevada.  For 
three  years  the  party  worked  placer 
mines  and  other  gold  along  the  various 
canyons  and  gulches  extending  eastward 
fnim  the  Sierras,  which  led  others  to 
ctmtinue  prospecting,  further  north,  and 
vvtio  discovered  Comstock  Ledge.  Other 
prospectors  followed,  and  the  discovery 
of  rich  veins  in  Lander,  Esmeralda,  Nye 
and  Humboldt  counties,  and  in  the  ad- 
joining territory  of  Idaho,  was  the  re- 
t»ult.  The  great  "unexplored  desert" 
tin  the  map  was  avoided  until  18(>5  and 
18G6,  when  parties  began  to  braucli  out 
and  discover  the  rich  argentiferous  quartz 
and  fine  timber  land  extending  along  a 
series  of  parallel  valleys  from  the  Hum- 
boldt to  the  Colorado  river.  Several 
New  York  companies  became  interested 
in  these  discoveries,  and  erected  a 
30  Stamp  Mill  at  Newark,  22  miles 
north  of  where  Treasure  City  now 
stands,  to  work  veins  iu  the  Diamond 
range.  Across  the  valley  opposite  New- 
ark, White  Pine  mountain  rises  10,285 
feet.  Here  the  "Monte  Christo"  mill 
was  erected,  at  which  a  Shoshone  Indian 
came  one  day  with  a  specimen  of  better 
"  nappias  "  than  had  yet  been  discovered, 
and,  by  his  guidance,  the  rich  mines 
discovered    at    Treasure   Hill,  and    the 

"  Hidden  Treasure  "  mine  were  located 
and  recorded,  on  the  I4th  of  So|»teml>er, 

1 8fi7.      But    aside    fr>  mu    i  he    pn  «1  uciioD 


of  mineral,  along  these  mountain  ranges, 
another  source  of  wealth  exists  in  the 
valleys  extending  through  Nevada  and 
Utah.  We  refer  to  that  branch  ol 
business  which  has  been  gradually  in- 
creasing, one  which  will  bring  a  large 
revenue  to  the  settlers  along  these 
valleys,  in  stock-raising.  Bunch  grass 
grows  in  abundance,  and  cattle  are 
easily  wintered  and  fattened,  finding 
a  ready  market  in  the  mining  districts 
and  westward  to  Sacramento  and  !San 
Francisco. 

Passing  down  the  valley  from  Elko, 
dotted  with  the  hamlets  of  the  rancher, 
for  about  nine  miles,  we  come  opposite 

TUB   SOUTH    FOKK 

Of  the  Humboldt.  This  stream  rises 
about  100  miles  to  the  southeast.  It 
canyons  through  Ruby  Mountains,  and 
then  follows  down  the  eastern  side  of 
one  of  the  numerous  ranges,  which,  ! 
tmder  the  general  name  of  the  Hum- 
boldt Mountains,  intersect  the  country. 

THE  VALLEX. 

For  portions  of  the  distance,  there  is 
fine  valley  land  along  the  stream,  rang- 
ing from  one  to  seven  miles  wide.  Taken 
as  a  body,  it  is  inferior  to  either  the 
main  or  the  North  Fork  valleys,  still 
much  good  grazing  land  can  be  obtained, 
as  well  ajs  land  adapted  to  cultivation. 

An  unimportant  side-track,  12  miles  ^m 
Elko.  Elevation,  4,081  feet.  Leaving 
Moleen,  we  find  the  valley  widening, 
and  with  a  changed  appearance.  The 
meadow  lands  are  broad  and  green,  ex- 
tending over  most  of  the  valley  ;  on  the 
right,  the  bluffs  are  high,  and  covered 
with  luxuriant  bunch  grass.  Soon  we 
arrive  at 

FIVE  MILK  CANYON. 

Through  this  canyon  the  river  nm« 
quite  rapidly.     Its  clear  waters  spark- 
ling in  the  sunlight  as  they  speed  along 
Tlie  narrow  strip  of  meadow  landi*  in  at 
I     times    almost    cnjwrjed    tint     i,y    the  low 
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liills,  which  creep  down  to  the  water's 
edpre. 

The  scenery  alonof  tliia  canyon  is  hard- 
ly surpassed  by  the  bold  and  varied  pan- 
orama presented  to  our  view  along  the 
base  of  tlie  snow  -  capped  mountains, 
through  which  the  river  and  railroad 
have  forced  their  way.  Soon  after  enter- 
ing the  canyon,  we  pass  several  isolated 
towers  of  conglomerate  rock,  towering  to 
the  height  of  nearly  300  feet.  Leaving 
this  canyon,  we  find 

SUSAN   VALLEy, 

Another  strip  of  good  farming  land,  about 
30  miles  long  by  four  wide,  bordering  the 
East  Fork  of  Maggie's  Creek.  Among 
the  foot-hills  of  tha  Owyhee  Range  are 
many  beautiful,  fertile  valleys,  well 
watered  by  mountain  streams,  waiting 
only  the  advent  of  the  settler  to  trans- 
form thera  into  productive  farms.  Tim- 
ber is  plenty  in  the  ravines  and  on  the 
hill-sides,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a 
large  population. 

Passing  on,  we  cross 

&LA.OGI£'S  GREEK, 

Which  empties  into  the  Humboldt  about 
one  mile  above  Carlin.  This  stream  is 
named  for  a  beautiful  Scotch  girl,  whose 
parents  stayed  here  for  a  time,  while  "re- 
cruiting their  stock,"  in  the  old  times 
when  the  early  emigrants  toiled  up  the 
river.  It  rises  in  the  Owyhee  Mountains, 
about  80  miles  to  the  northward. 

The  valley  through  which  the  stream 
flows  is  from  three  to  five  miles  wide  and 
very  fertile.  It  extends  to  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  about  70  miles,  and  is 
unsettled.  Judge  Prescott  has  surveyed 
and  located  a  toll  road,  via  this  valley  to 
Idaho  Territory.  The  stream  aftbrds'  ex- 
cellent trout  fishing,  and  game  of  various 
kinds  abound  on  the  hills  bordering  the 
valley. 

CARLIN. 

Eleven  miles  west  from  Moleen.     Elevar 
tion,  4.903  feet.     Distance  from  Omaha, 
1.S30   miles;    from   San   Francisco,   584 
mdes.     The  town  is  composed  of  adobe,    I 
wiKKi  and  '*anvas  buildings,  and  contains    ' 


about  900  inhabitants.  '  It  h^  several 
hotels  and  eating-houses,  chief  of  which 
is  the  Railroad  House,  before  which  the 
trains  stop.  Road  conipleted  to  this 
point,  Dec.  20th,  1808.  The  company 
have  located  the  ofiices  of  Humboldt  Di 
vision  here.     Also, 

DIVISION  "WOBKSnOPS 

At  this  place.  They  are  built  of  wood 
and  consist  of  a  roundhouse,  machine, 
car,  and  blacksmith  shop.  The  round- 
house has  16  stalls.  The  machine  shop 
is  83  by  IBO,  car  shop  60  by  140,  and 
blacksmith  shop  40  by  69  feetr. 

The  suiToiinding  country  is  bountifully 
supplied  with  wood  and  water,  and  con- 
nectetl  with  Carlin  by  a  good  wagon  road 
of  easy  grade. 

TJXES    OF    TRAVEL. 

A  line  of  six-horse  stages  has  b^en  es- 
tablished  by  Messrs.  Payne  &  Palmer, 
running  to  Railroad  District,  Mineral 
Hill,  and  Eureka,  connecting  tliere  with 
stages  for  Hamilton  and  Ausiin.  The 
route  crosses  the  river  about  one  mile 
west  of  Carlin,  upon  a  good,  substantial 
bridge,  and  through  a  natural  yat-B  into 
Pine  Valley  ;  is  favorably  located,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  absence  of  low, 
alkali  soil,  but  on  account  of  the  abund- 
ance of  grass  and  water  fouud  along  the 
route. 

Ttiis  valley  is  about  40  miles  long  by 
seven  wide;  is  good  agricultural  land, 
well  watered  by  Pine  creek,  a  never-fail- 
ing Btreaiii,  wiiich  traverses  its  entire 
length.  Along  this  stream,  and  on  the 
surrounding  bills,  vast  quantities  of  wood 
are  obtained  for  tbe  use  of  the  road. 

Proceeding  up  tbe  valley  30  miles,  at 
the  first  station,  the  road  crosses  Sulphur 
Range,  by  Berry's  Pass,  a  low  break  in 
the  hills  ;  and  about  10  miles  beyond  the 
first  station,  the  road  enters 

DIAMOKD    VALLEY. 

This  valley  is  about  40  miles  in  length. 

"Corral  "  (Spanish).— A  pen  made  of  p  -sta 
pet  on  end  In  the  ground  close  together,  and 
fattened  with  raw-hide  thong;?,  or  by  wagonu 
drawn  in  a  circle  forming  on  enclosure. 
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Its  greatest  width  is  iiboLit  '0  miles.  It 
is  watered  by  u  timerous  mountain 
springs,  but  has  no  running  streams, 
and  affords  excellent  ^rtiziug.  The  road 
rims  diagonally  across  the  valley  until  it 
reaches  the  base  of  Diamond  Range,  at 
Treffern's  station,  on  the  old  stage  road 
t-oir  Austin  to  Hamilton.  Thence  the 
^,Ha  proceeds  up  Simpson's  creek,  cross- 
ing Diamond  Range,  and  follows  down 
Pinto  creek,  enters  (iillson's  valley  at 
Pinto  station ;  thence  by  the  Pancake 
road  to  Hamilton. 

The  road  from  here  north,  up  the  val- 
ley of  Maggie's  creek,  is  now  open,  and 
arrangements  are  completed  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  line  of  stages  from  this 
place  to  Independence  Valley,  Bull  Run 
and  Cope,  extending  on  to  Idaho.  1  his 
will  make  those  promising  mining  locali- 
ties easy  of  access  from  the  railroad  ;  and 
there  has  already,  quite  a  quantity  of 
lumber  and  other  material  for  working 
the  placer  "diggings,"  in  Independence 
Valley,  gone  forward  this  season. 


Carlin  claims  her  share  in  the  trade  of 
the  Goose  Creek  Mining  District,  which 
will  be  reached  by  the  toll-road  up  Mag- 
gie's creek,  before  mentioned.  By  the 
Wliite  Pine  road  the  mines  of  Sulphur 
Range,  Huby  Range  and  Diamond  liange 
are  brought  in  close  connection  with  tlie 
town.  The  White  Pine  District  will  also 
be  open  to  trade,  which  will  give  this 
place  an  equal  standing  with  Elko,  in 
point  of  freight  and  travel,  to  and  from 
these  mines. 

Several  new  mining  districts  have  been 
organized  south  of  here,  the  past  season, 
among  which  are  the  Eureka,  Spring 
V'alley,  Newark,  Mineral  Hill  and  Rail- 
road Districts ;  some  of  which,  in  extent 
and  richness,  bid  fair  to  surpass  even 
those  of  White  Pine.  Railroad  District, 
tiic  last  organized,  is  only  about  15  miles 
south  of  Carlin,  and  abounds  in  ricli  and 
extensive  veins  of  silver,  copper  and  ga- 
lena ores,  as  well  as  of  iron.  One  smelt- 
ing furnace  is  nearly  completed,  and  ar- 
rau;'omout8   have   been    made    to    erect 


others  in  the  district  as  soon  as  ptissible. 
There  are  extensive  veins  which  are  rich 
in  galena  and  silver,  and  parties  who  are 
l>est  informed  upon  the  subject  are  san- 
guine that  the  yield  of  has  t  bullion  from 
this  district,  the  coming  season,  will  be 
very  large.  Mineral  Hill  District,  40 
miles  south  of  Carlin, was  discovered  July, 
1800,  since  wliich  time  considerable  quan 
titles  of  ore  have  been  sent  to  Austin  and 
other  points  for  reduction,  yielding  fr(jm 
$300  to  $G00  per  ton  in  silver.  Arrange- 
ments are  nearly  completed  for  the  erec 
tiou  of  two  quartz  mills  in  tliis  district, 
early  this  spring.  The  village  of  Mineral 
Hill  now  contains  nearly  500  inhabitants, 
with  hotels,  express  offices,  assay  office, 
&c. 

While  such  developments  and  industry 
have  been  visible  south  of  here,  the  rich 
mineral  country  lying  north,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  waters  of  the  Owyhee,  has  not 
been  entirely  neglected,  and  has  reward- 
ed the  labors  of  the  sturdy  "  prospector  " 
by  the  discoveries  of  rich  placer  gold 
mines,  and  veins  of  rich  silver  ores.  The 
jjlacer  gold  mines  of  Independence  Valley 
are  some  00  miles  north  of  here,  wliile 
the  silver  mining  districts  of  Bull  Run 
and  Cope  are  from  75  to  80  miles  distant. 
These  districts  are  already  attracting  the 
attention  of  experienced  miners  and  ca|>- 
italists,  and  will,  no  doubt,  richly  reward 
judicious  investments  in,  and  practical 
working  of,  them,  the  coming  season. 

MARY'S  CREEK 

This  is  a  little  creek  which  rises  three 
miles  north  of  Carlin,  entering  the  Hum- 
boldt  river  at  that  point.  It  rises  in  a 
beautiful  lakelet,  nestled  among  the  hills 
and  bordered  by  a  narrow  slip  of  finp 
valley  land.  The  valley  of  the  stream, 
and  tbat  portion  surrounding  its  head- 
waters, is  occupied  by  settlers. 

Leaving  Carlin,  we  proceed  down  the 
river,  the  green  meadows  continuing 
fair  and  wide.  Now,  the  sloping  hills 
give  place  to  lofty  moimtains,  which 
close     in      on      either      hand,     shutting 

To  be  well  arraid  and  cea.dy  f(ir  a  tigbt  1r  ■'  to  be 
tjt-eled  " 
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out  the  valley.  From  the  appearance 
of  this  mountain  range,  one  would  sup- 
pose that  it  had  extended  across  tlie 
valley  at  one  time,  forming  a  vast  lake 
of  the  waters  of  the  river.  Then  some 
mighty  convulsion  of  nature  rent  the 
solid  wall  asunder,  forming  a  passage 
for  the  waters  which  wash  the  base  of 
clifls  which  are  from  500  to  1,500  feet 
high      This  place  is  generally  known  as 

HUMBOLDT  CANYON. 

[See  illustrations.]  The  Palisades,  or 
the  Twelve  Mile  Canyon.  Although  it 
docs  not  possess  similar  points  of  inter- 
est with  Echo  and  Weber  canyons,  yet 
in  many  i)articulars  the  scenery  is  equally 
grand.  The  absence  of  varied  coloring 
may  be  urged  against  its  claims  to  equa- 
lity witb  those  places,  but  on  the  other 
hand  its  bleak,  bare,  brown  walls  pos- 
sess a  majesty  and  gloomy  grandeur 
which  coloring  could  not  improve.  In 
passing  down  this  canyon,  we  seoni  to 
be  passing  between  two  walls,  which 
threaten  to  close  togetlier  ere  we  shall 
gain  the  outlet.  The  river  rolls  at  our 
feet,  a  rapid,  boiling  current,  tossed 
from  side  to  side  of  the  gorge  by  the 
rocks,  wasting  its  fury  in  vain  attempts 
to  break  away  its  prison  walls.  The 
wails  in  places  have  crumbled,  and  large 
masses  of  crushed  rocks  slope  down  to 
tlie  river  brink.  Seams  of  iron  ore  and 
copper-bearing  rock  break  the  monotony 
of  color,  showing  the  existence  of  large 
deposits  of  these  materials  among  these 
brown  old  mountains.  Now  we  pass 
"  Red  Cliff,"  which  rears  its  battered 
frontlet,  1,000  feet  above  the  water.  A 
colony  of  swallows  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  rock,  and  built  their  curious 
n  38ts  upon  its  face.  From  out  their  mud 
palaces  they  look  down  upon  us,  no 
doubt  wondering  about  the  great  mon- 
ster rushing  past,  and  after  he  has  dis- 
appeared, gossiping  among  themselves 
of  the  good  old  times  when  his  presence 
was  unknown  in  the  canyon.  Now,  we 
pass  "  Maggie's  Bower,"  a  brown  arch 
on  the  face  of  the  cliflF,  about  500  feet 
from  its  base.     We  could  not  see  much 


bower,  unless  it  was  the  left  bower,  for    '    decay 


we  left  it  behind   us.     But  we  thouglu 
we  should  pity  Maggie  if  she  had  to  sit 
in  that  bower  and  wait  for  lovers. 
Nine  miles  from  Carlin,  we  arrive  at 

PALISADE    STAriO.%. 

Elevation,  4840.  Woodruff  and  Enno 
have  put  on  a  new  stage  line  to  White 
Pine,  via  Mineral  Hill,  30  miles;  Eureka, 
85  miles  ;  and  Hamilton  City,  115  miles. 
Fast  freight  lines  run  to  all  points  South. 
Passing  on  to  the  west,  one  of  the  most 
noted  points  in  the  canyon  is  on  tiie  op- 
posite side  of  ilie  rivt-r,  and  is  called  tUe 
devil's  peak. 

This  a  perpendicular  rock,  probably 
1,500  feet  liigh,  rising  from  the  water's 
edge.  In  a  cleft  on  the  topmost  peak  are 
the  remains  of  a  gigantic  bird's  ne?t. 
What  sort  of  birds  made  their  eyrie  here, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  know.  From  ap- 
pearances, they  belonged  to  an  extinct 
species,  or  possibly  to  tlie  condor  family ; 
the  nest  looks  to  be  four  or  five  feet 
across,  built  of  brush—  some  of  the  sticks 
beingquite  large.  Let  us  su[jp()se  that 
it  forms  a  connecting  Iiuk  between  the 
misty  past  and  the  busy  present,  and 
speculate  on  the  age  when  gigantic  birds 
existed ;  when  the  clear  waters  of  the 
Humboldt  were  but  filthy  oo'/»e  ;  when 
the  monsters  of  the  early  <iay8  held  high 
carnival  along  the  boiling,  slimy  Hum- 
boldt river.  Then  the  monster  birds  sat 
in  thrir  eyrie,  and  pounced  down  upon 
some  unlucky  dozen-legged  monster 
with  a  head  just  tliree  times  the  length 
of  its  boneless  body,  and  after  depositing 
its  unwieldy  carcass  on  tlie  rocks  by 
their  nest,  feasted  on  it  at  their  leisure. 
We  may  suppose  all  this,  though  these 
unsightly  creatures  which  learned  men 
tell  of  have  i)assed  away,  and  neither 
the  railroad  or  the  missionaries  had  aught 
to  do  with  their  leaving. 

While  we  have  been  speculating,  the 
cars  have  been  rushing  down  the  stream, 
passing  the  towering  bluffs  and  castel- 
lated rocks,  which  at  first  view  look  like 
some  old  brown  castle,  forsaken  by  ite 
founders,  and  left  to  ruin,  deflolatlon  and 
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We  cross  the  river  on  a  fine  Howe 
truss  bridge,  and  from  tliis  point  we 
shall  keep  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
stream  until  we  near  Humboldt  Lake, 
when  wc  cross  it  again,  and  for  the  last 
time.  The  rocks  are  less  lofty  now,  and 
break  awaj'  from  the  river  less  abruptly. 
We  emerge  from  the  canyon  at 

CLUKO, 

A  flag  station,  ten  miles  west  of  Palisade. 
Elevation,  4,70G  feet.  Passing  on,  we 
cater  a  more  open  country,  with  strips 
of  meadow  along  the  river's  brink. 
Near  this  point,  is  where  the  powder 
magazine  of  the  railroad  company  ex- 
ploded. While  building  the  road  through 
the  canyon  in  *GS,  the  company  had  a 
magazine  in  the  rocks  by  the  road  side. 
By  some  means  the  powder  was  ex- 
ploded, killing  and  wounding  several  of 
the  laborers. 

West  of  the  river,  and  at  the  point  on 
the  opposite  side,  we  notice  a  peculiar 
formation  not  seen  elsewhere  in  the  can- 
j'on.  Where  the  road  is  cut  through 
these  points,  we  tind  them  to  consist  of 
gravel,  sand  and  cement,  having  all  the 
appearances  of  gold-bearing,  gravel-beds. 
It  is  an  unmistakable  water  wash,  and 
not  caused  by  volcanic  wear.  Fijje 
layers  of  sand,  from  one  to  five  feet 
thick,  are  interspersed  through  the 
gravel,  showing  where  the  water  rested 
and  the  sediment  settled. 

Near  Clnro,  the  "  old  emigrant  road  " 
crosses  the  river  at 

GU.WELLY  FORD. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  noted  points 
on  tlie  river  in  early  days.  Then,  the 
canyon  through  which  we  have  just 
passed  was  impassable.  The  hmg  lines 
of  emigrant  wagons  could  not  pass 
through  the  mighty  chasm,  but  were 
obliged  to  turn  and  toil  over  the  moun- 
tains until  they  could  descend  into  the 
valley  again.  Coming  to  this  point  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  they 
crossed  and  followed  up  a  slope  of  the 
opposite  hills ;  thence  along  the  table- 
land, and  from  thence  to  the  valley  be- 
low. A  few  would  leave  the  river  lower 
down,  and  bear  away  to  the  south,  but 


the  road  was  long  and  rough  before 
they  reached  the  valley  above  the  can- 
yon. There  were,  and  now  are,  other 
fords  on  the  river,  lower  down,  but 
none  were  as  safe  as  this.  With  slop- 
ing gravelly  banks,  and  a  liard  gravel 
bottom,  it  offered  superior  advantages 
to  the  emigrant.  Hence,  it  becjtme  a 
noted  place — the  point  to  which  the 
westward  bound  emigrant  looked  for- 
ward with  great  interest.  Here  was  excel- 
lent grazing  for  their  travel-worn  teams. 
Owing  to  these  considerations,  large 
bodies  of  emigrants  were  often  encamped 
here  for  weeks.  At  times  the  river 
would  be  too  high,  and  they  would  wait 
for  the  torrent  to  subside.  The  Indians 
— Shoshones — knew  this  also,  and  many 
a  skirmish  took  place  between  them 
and  their  white  brothers,  caused  by 
mistaken  ideas  regarding  the  ownership 
of  the  emigrant's  stocl?. 

Connected  with  this  place  is  an  inci- 
dent which,  for  the  honor  of  the  men 
who  performed  the  Christian  aC,  we 
will  relate.  Near  to  the  Ford  is  a  low 
hillock  surmounted  by  a  cross,  which 
marks  (to  the  left) 

THE  maiden's  grave. 

In  the  early  times  spoken  of,  a  party 
of  emigrants  from  Missouri  were  en- 
camped here,  waiting  for  the  water  to 
subside.  Among  them  were  many  fam- 
ilies, women  and  children,  who  were 
accompanying  their  protectors  to  the 
land  of  gold.  While  here,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  train-master,  an  estimable 
young  lady  of  18  years,  fell  sick,  and 
despite  the  watchful  care  and  loving 
tenderness  of  friends  and  kindred,  her 
pure  spirit  floated  into  that  unknown 
mist  which  enwraps  the  earth,  dividing 
the  real  from  the  ideal,  the  mortal  from 
the  immortal.  Her  friends  reared  an 
humble  head-board  to  her  memory,  and, 
in  course  of  time — among  the  new  life 
opening  to  them  on  the  Pacific  slope — 
the  young  girl's  fate  and  grave  were 
alike  forgotten  by  all  but  her  immediate 
relatives.  When  the  advance  guard  of 
the  Central  railroad — the  graders  and 
culvert  men — came  to  Gravelly  Ford 
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they  found  the  hme  grave  and  the  fast 
decaying  head-board.  The  sight  awoke 
the  liner  feeUngs  of  their  nature  and 
aroused  their  sympathies,  for  they  were 
771671,  these  brown,  toil-stained  laoorers. 
The  '■  culvert  men"  (masons)  con- 
cluded that  it  was  not  cuusistent  with 
Christian  usage  to  leave  a  grave  exposed 
and  undefended  from  the  incursion  of 
beasts  of  prey.  With  such  men  to 
think  was  to  act,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
lone  grave  was  enclosed  with  a  solid 
wall  ajul  a  cross — the  sacred  emblem  of 
immortality — took  the  ])lace  of  the  old 
head-board.  In  the  day  when  the  final 
reckoning  between  these  men  and  the 
recording  angel  is  adjusted,  we  think 
tiiat  they  will  find  a  oArdit  for  that  deed 
which  will  offset  many  little  debit  in 
the  ledger  of  good  and  evil.  Perhaps  a 
fair  spirit  above  may  snijle  a  blessing 
on  their  lives  in  recomDcnsc  of  the  no- 
ble deed.  The  grave  is  on  the  south  side 
ot  the  road  upon  alow  bluif.  In  October, 
18Tl,lbe  Superintendent  of  the  Division 
erected  over  it  a  fine  large  cross — upon 
',  one  hide  is  inecribed  "The  Maiden's 
!  (^RAVE,"on  tlie  oilier, her  name,"Lucin- 
',  da  Duncan."  This  much  in  tribute  of  re- 
i  spect  due  tlie  last,  resting  place  of  thedead. 
I  Leaving  Gravelly  Ford,  we  proceed 
down  the  river,  crossing  narrow  patches 
of  meadow  land  winding  around  the 
base  of  I  lie  low  hills,  untill  we  reach  a 
broader  valley,  across  which  the  road 
runs  on  an  embankment.  The  valley  is 
green  and  inviting  and  the  culverts  in 
the  road  bed  are  evidences  that  there  is 
plenty  ofwater  in  it  at  times.  It  is  called 
Hot  rtprhig  Valley,  and  is  about  six 
miles  long  by  one  broad.  It  lies  about 
lour  miles  below  Cluro,  and  extends 
southeastward.  Now,  if  we  look  up 
this  valley,  we  perhaps  behold  a  col- 
umn of  steam  which  indicates  the  pres- 
ence of  the  celebrated 

nOT  SPRINGS. 

If  you  do  not  behold  the  steam,  and 
the  spi'ings  are  not  always  in  active  op- 
eration, you  will  behold  a  long  yellow- 
ish, red  line,  stretching  for  a  full  half 
mile  around  a  barren  hill-side.  From 
this  line  the  sulphuric  wash  descends  the 


hill-side,  desolating  everything  in  itc 
course,  its  waters  escaping  through  the 
bogs  of  the  valley  we  are  now  <  rossing. 
From  this  line,  around  the  hill  title,  es- 
capes at  intervals,  columns  of  Ftt  am  and, 
at  times,  of  boiling  miuldy  water,  which 
flows  down  the  hillside  causiig  II  at 
reddish  waste  }ou  stc  yordtr.  At  times 
all  is  quiet;  then  c*  me  lillle  pi;fls  of 
steam,  then  long  and  ire quentjcl!^, which 
often  shoot  iiO  leet  high.  And,  oh  !  aint 
the  water  hot?  "Woe  to  the  unlucky 
hombre  who  kneels  down  to  quench 
his  thirst  at  one  of  thesequiet,  harmless- 
looking  springs.  Phew,  the  skin  of  his 
month  is  gone,  ar.d  oh,  what  a  vast 
amount  of  energetic  language  is  hurled 
at  the  smiling,  placid  sprirg,  which  Ftid- 
denly  resents  the  idea  of  being  blepsfd, 
and  to  show  the  ntttr  absurdity  of  the 
atltmpt  suddenly  sends  a  column  of 
spray,  steam  and  muddy  sulphur  water 
20  or  30  ieet  into  the  air,  and  all  is  slill 
again.  There  are  about  100  of  these 
bubbling  curiosities  around  the  hill, 
their  united  waters  forming  quite  & 
brook,  which  wanders  among  the  bogs 
and  fens  of  the  valley  until  it  reaehis 
the  river  some  five  miles  a'way. 

Across  the  river  to  the  northward  can 
be  seen  the  long,  unbroken  slcpts  which 
stretcli  away  until  they  are  lest  in  that 
cold  blue  line — the  Idaho  JlcuEtains — 
which  rise  against  the  ncrthtrn  sky. 
liehind  tliat  gray  old  peak,  which  is 
barely  discernible,  the  head-wattrs  of 
the  >.orth  Fork  of  the  Humboldt  break 
away  when  starting  on  its  jouruej^  for 
the  main  river.  Farther  to  the  left,  and 
nearer,  from  among  that  darker  clump 
of  liills,  Maggie's  creek  finds  its  source. 
While  looking  at  these  scenes,  we  have 
passed  through  Copper  canyon,  and  ar- 
riven  at 

EE-O-WA-WE, 

Eight  miles  west  of  Cluro.  Elevation, 
4,090  feet.  The  Cortes  mines  and  mills 
are  situated  about  :i5  miles  south  of  this 
station,  with  which  they  are  connected 
by  a  good  road.  At  this  point,  the  Red 
liange  throws  a  spur  nearly  across  the 
valley,  cutting  it  in  two.    It  looks  as 
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though  the  spur  extended  clear  across  at 
one  time,  damming  up  the  waters  of  the 
river,  as  at  the  Pahsadcs  The  water- 
wash  far  up  the  hill  side  is  in  evidence 
of  the  theory  that  such  was  once  the 
case,  and  that  the  waters  cut  this  narrow 
gor^;',  through  which  they  speed  along, 
iKuniiidful  of  the  mighty  work  done  iu 
former  years,  when  the  resistless  current 
"  forced  a  highway  to  the  sea,"  and 
drained  a  mighty  lake — leaving  in  its 
place  greeu  meadows. 

Here,  on  this  red  ridge,  is  the  dividing 
line  b.'tween  the  Shoshones  and  the  Pi- 
utes,  two  tribes  of  Indians,  who  seemed 
to  he  created  for  the  express  purpose  of 
worrying  emigrants,  stealing  stock,  eat- 
ing grasshoppers,  and  preying  on  them- 
selves and  (verybody  else.  The  Shosho- 
nes are  very  degraded  Indians,  and  like 
the  Ishmaeiites  or  i^ariahs  of  old,  their 
hand  is  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  is  (or  ought  to  be)  against 
them.  At  this  point,  nature  has  so  for- 
titied  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  that  a 
handful  of  determined  rangers  could 
hold  the  entrance  against  any  force  the 
Kwages  could  bring  against  them.  The 
term  Be-o-wa-we  signifies  gate,  and  it  is 
literal  in  its  significance. 

Leaving  Be-o-wa-we,  we  pass  through 
the  gate,  and  winding  along  by  the  hill- 
side, we  cross  a  fill  over  tlie  low 
meadows,  which  here  are  very  narrow. 
In  places  the  short  elbows  of  the  tor- 
tuous stream  wash  the  rock-fills  and 
slopes  on  which  rests  the  road  bed.  The 
"  bottom  "  is  broad,  but  is  covered  with 
willows,  with  the  exception  of  the  nar- 
row meadows  spoken  of.  Amid  these 
willows,  the  stream  winds  and  twists 
about,  through  innumerable  sloughs  and 
creeks,  as  tiiough  undecided  whether  to 
leave  this  shady  retreat  for  the  barren 
plains  below.  Perhaps  the  traveler  will 
see  a  flock  of  pelictms  disporting  in  the 
waters  on  their  return  from  their  daily 
fishing  excursion  to  liumboldt  Lake. 
These  birds,  at  certain  seasons  of  tlie 
year,  are  to  be  found  here  and  along  the 
river  for  about  20  miles  below,  in  great 
numbt  rs.  They  build  their  nests  in 
these  willow  islands  and  rear  their  young 


undisturbed,  for  even  an  Indian  cannot 
penetrate  this  swampy,  treacherous  fast- 
ness. Every  morniiig  the  old  birds  can 
be  seen  takii:g  their  flight  to  Humboldt 
Lake,  wliere,  in  its  shallow  waters,  thf;y 
load  themselves  with  fish,  returning  to- 
wards night,  to  feed  their  young  and  se- 
crete themselves  in  their  hiding  places. 
Passing  along  by  these  willow  islands 
and  slips  of  meadow,  we  find  ourselves 
at 

SHOSHONE, 

Ten  miles  west  of  Be-o-wa-we.  Eleva- 
tion, 4,636  feet.  On  our  right  is  a  long, 
bold  mountain,  which  rises  up  clear  and 
sharp  from  the  river's  brink.  It  seems 
near,  but  between  us  and  its  southern 
base  is  a  wide  bottom  land  and  tlie  river, 
which  here  really"  spreads  itself"  We 
saw  the  same  point  when  emerging  from 
Be-o-wa-we,  or  "  the  gate,"  and  it  will 
continue  in  sight  for  many  miles.  It  is 
known  as 

BATTLE   MOUNTAIN. 

It  is  so  called  from  an  Indian  fight, 
which  took  place  in  this  part  of  the 
country  some  years  ago,  but  not  on  this 
mountain  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
There  are  several  ranges  near  by,  all 
bearing  the  same  general  came.  This 
range,  being  the  most  prominent,  de- 
serves a  passir.g  notice.  It  lies  north  of 
the  river,  between  the  Owyhee  Range 
on  the  north  and  the  Reese  River  ]\[oun- 
tains  on  the  south.  Its  base  is  washed 
by  the  river  its  entire  length,  from  50  to 
75  miles.  It  presents  an  almost  un- 
broken surface  and  even  altitude  the  en- 
tire distance.  In  places  it  rises  in  bold 
bluffs,  in  others  it  slopes  away  from 
base  to  summit,  but  iu  each  case  the 
same  altitude  is  reached.  It  is  about 
1,500  feet  high,  the  top  or  summit  ap- 
pearing to  be  table-land.  Silver  ard 
coppermincs  have  been  prospected  with 
good  results. 

Behind  this  range  are  wide  valleys, 
whicii  slope  away  to  the  river  at  either 
end  of  the  range,  leaving  it  compara- 
tively isolated. 

POCK    CHEEK. 

Opposite   of  Shoshone  Point,  Rock 
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creek  empties  its  waters  into  the  Hum- 
boldt. It  rises  about  40  miles  to  the 
northward  and  is  bordeded  by  a  beauti- 
ful valley  about  four  miles  wide.  The 
stream  is  well  stocked  with  fish,  among 
which  are  the  mountain  trout.  In  the 
country  arouad  the  head  waters  of  the 
stream  is  found  plenty  of  game  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  including  deer  and  bear. 

COPPER. 

Copper  mines  of  vast  size  and  great 
richness  are  found  m  the  valley  of  liock 
creek,  aad  among  the  adjoining  hills. 
Wheaever  the  copper  interest  b'^comes 
of  suffieieat  importance  to  warrant  the 
opening  of  these  mines,  this  section  will 
prove  oae  of  great  importance. 

Leaving  Shoshone  we  pursue  our 
way  down  the  river,  the  road  leading 
back  from  the  meadow  land  and  passing 
along  a.i  upland,  covered  with  sage- 
brush. The  hills  on  our  left  are  smooth 
and  covered  with  a  good  coat  of  bunch 
grass,  affording  most  excellent  pasturage 
for  stock,  summer  and  winter.  There 
are  springs  of  good  water  in  the  can- 
yons, wh;^re  is  also  obtained  consider- 
able wood,  pine  and  cedar.  Now  we 
find  broad  meadows  again,  and  here 
we  see  the  huge  hay-stacks  and  piles  of 
baled  hay,  awaiting  transportation.  We 
pass  by  them  and  the  cars  stop  at 

ARGENT  A, 

Eleven  miles  west  of  Shoshone.  Eleva- 
tion, 4,548  feet.  This  was  formerly  a 
regular  eating  station  and  the  distrlbu- 
ti/ig  point  for  Austin  and  the  Reese 
River  country,  now  only  a  signal  sta- 
tion, with  lew  buildings.  Here  the 
regular  tbrough  jiassenger  trains  from 
the  East  and  West  meet. 

PARADISE  VAT,L,ET, 

Lies  on  the  north  sidcof  the  river,  nearly 
opposite  this  station.  It  is  about  60 
miles  long  by  eight  wide,  very  fertile 

and  thickly  settled. 

EDEN  VALLEY, 

Tha  northern  division  of  Paradise  val- 
ley, is  about  twenty  miles  long  and  five 
wide.    In  general  features  it  resembU's 


the  other,  the  whole  comprising  one  of 
the  richest  farming  sections  in  the  State. 
Camp  Scott  and  Santa  Rosa  are  situated 
in  the  head  of  the  valhy,  and  other 
small  towns  have  sprung  up  at  other 
points.  The  settlers  iiave  two  grist  and 
several  saw  mills  on 

PARADISE   CREEK, 

A  clear,  cold  mountain  stream,  which 
rises  In  the  Owyhee  mountains  and 
flows  through  the  valleys  to  the  Hum- 
boldt. Salmon  trout  of  enormous  size 
are  found  in  the  stream  and  its  tributa- 
ries. Bear,  deer,  silver-gray  foxes,  and 
other  game  abound  on  the  hills  which 
border  the  valley, 

FREIGHTIKG. 

From  Argenta  to  Paradise  and  Eden  * 
valleys,  a  con^ielerable  freight  is  taken 
by  ox-teams,  also  to  the  Owyhee  coun- 
try. The  road  crosses  the  drives  by  a 
ford  near  town,  and  after  leaving  the 
valley,  follows  a  spur  of  the  mountains 
until  the  summit  is  obtained. 

TUB  COPPER  AKD  GALENA  MINES 

Of  the  Battle  ^Mountain  Mining  District 
are  extensive  and  rich.  They  have  al- 
ready attracted  the  attention  of  capital- 
ists, and  an  English  company  have  pur- 
chased several  copper  claims,  and  are 
engaged  in  opening  and  working  them, 
shipping  their  ore  to  Swansea,  England, 
via  San  Francisco.  Large  quantities  of 
copper,  galena  and  silver  ores  are  being 
shipped  from  the  mines  in  this  district 
to  San  Francisco  for  reduction  or  sale, 
resulting  in  profit  to  those  engaged  in 
the  business. 

FIRE-BRICK. 

Large  beds  of  clay,  of  which  excellent 
fire  hriok  can  be  made,are  found  in  many 
places  here.  Nearly  every  cut  through 
the  gravel  points  shows  large  deposits 
of  it. 

Leaving  Argenta,  we  proceed  down 
the  valley,  keeping  upon  the  s;ige  land. 
The  river  course  is  marked  by  green 
meadows,  fringed  with  willows,  and 
occasionally  the  house  of  a  settler  can 
be  seen  on  its  banks.    Clumps  of  wild 
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rye    and    bunch    grass    are    scattered 
over    it     at    intervals,    marking    the 
places  .  where    moisture    exists. 
EATTUE   MOIIXXAIN    STATION. 

Elevation,  A/M  fet't.  A  regular  eat- 
ing station.  Passengers  who  are  desir- 
ous of  visiting  the  neighboring  mines, 
will  leave  the  cars.  Freight  destined 
for  the  mines  is  also  left  here.  This  is 
now  the  distributing  p!)int  for  the  Bat- 
tle Mountain.  Galena  and  Copper  Can- 
yon mining  camps  in  the  mountains 
just  south  of  here,  as  well  as  for  Austin, 
and  the  Ucese  River  country. 

The  Korili  western  Siajre  Company 
run  a  daily  line  of  stages  from  here  to 
Baitle Mountain  mines, 7  inileB  ;  Galena, 
12  miles;  and  to  Austin,  90  miles.  A 
fast  freight  line  riina  to  the  same  sec- 
tions daily. 

MITfES. 

The  principal  raining  districts  tribu- 
tary to  Battle  Mountain  Station  He  to 
the  southward.  In  connection  with  them 
we  will  speak  of  the  general  features  of 
the  country  in  which  these  districts  are 
located. 

I^AKDER  COUNTY 
Is  one  of  1,116  n'trtbeastern  counties  of 
Nevada,  and  noted  Jor  its  mines.  The 
Toiyabe  Mountains  extend  north  and 
south  itiroutfh  the  county,  bearing  many 
and  rich  veins  of  silver  ore.  Many  min- 
ing districts  have  been  laid  offand  pros- 
pected with  very  liattering  results. 
The  general  character  of  tlie  ore  is  re- 
fractory, and  requires  desulpburization. 

1  The  lodes,  as  a  general  thing,  are  small, 
especially  in  the  Kt-ese  River  district, 
but  more  valuable  on  that  account,  as 

I    the  mineral  is  more  concentrated. 

AUSTIN, 

I  The  county-seat  of  Lander,  and  the 
!  principal  town  in  this  section,  is  located 
I  near  the  summit  of  the  Toiyabe  Range, 
90  miles  pouth  of  the  railroad,  and  con- 
tains 1,325  inhabitants.  It  is  connected 
by  stage  with  Hamilton,  Cortez,  Bel- 
mont, and  intervening  towns.  The  Reese 
River  MeveiUe,  daily,  is  published  at 
this  place. 


The  principal  minipg  district  of  the 
county  ctmtains  the  towns  of  Austin 
and  Cliflon,  and  is  called  the 

REESE  RiVEK   MINING  DISTRICT. 

Localed  10th  of  May,  '62.  Silver  ore 
was  first  discovered  in  this  district  by 
W.  M.  Talcott,  in  May,  18(i2.  At  that 
time  he  was  engaged  in  hauling  wood 
from  the  hill -side,  where  the  city  of 
Austin  now  stands,  to  the  stage  station 
at  Jacob's  Springs,  when  lie  discovered 
ametal-bearingquartz  vein.  Hecarried 
some  of  the  rock  lothe  station,  where  it 
was  examined  and  found  to  contain  sil- 
ver. The  discoverer  located  the  vein, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Pony.  The  dis- 
trict was  laid  oti'  enclosing  an  area  of 
70  miles  east  and  west  by  20  miles  nortn 
and  south,  to  which  the  name  of  Keese 
liiver  was  given.  A  code  of  laws  was 
established  and  W.  M.  Talcott  elected 
Kecorder. 

Prospectors  flocked  in,  and  the  country 
was  pretty  thoroughly  prospected  during 
'U2  and  '03.  Many  veins  were  located, 
some  of  them  proving  very  valuable. 
Mills  were  creeled  at  difterent  points, 
and  from  that  time  forward  the  district 
has  been  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
1  he  district,  as  originally  mapped  out, 
exists  no  loi.ger,  having  been  subdivided 
juto  several  smaller  ones. 

Other  districts,  including  Washington, 
Eureka,  Kinsley,  Cortez  and  others,  lo- 
cated in  this  section  of  the  State,  con- 
tainiug  noted  veins  of  silver  and  copper 
ores,  are  tributary  to  Austin  in  trade. 
This  secti(m  of  the  State  is  now  the  most 
prosperous  mining  portion.  'White  Pine, 
Keese  River  and  other  noted  mining 
localities  are  located  within  easy  dis- 
tance of  the  railroad,  by  which  they  are 
now  supphed  with  nmchitu  ry,  merchan- 
dise, etc.,  at  rates  far  below  the  cost  of 
such  articles  iu  less  favored  localities. 
The  result  of  this  has  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  and  better  machinery,  the 
reduction  iu  cost  of  milling  ores,  and 
the  opening  and  working  of  veins  of 
lower  grade  ores,  which  could  not  be 
profitably  worked  when  liigh  miUing 
prices  ruled. 
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"We  will  now  leave  the  Reese  River 
mines  and  return  to  Battle  Mountain. 
The   opening^   in   the  lower   part   of  the 

valley,  which  here  joins  with  the  Hum- 
boldt, is 

EEESE    EIVER   VALLEY. 

It  is  very  diversified  in  feature,  beinjj 
very  wide  at  some  points — from  seven  to 
tea  miles — and  then  dwindling  down  to 
narrow  strips  of  meadow  or  barren  sand. 
Some  portions  of  the  valley  arc  susceptible 
of  cultivation,  and  possess  an  escellent 
soil.  Other  portions  are  barren  sand  and 
gravel  wastes,  on  which  only  the  sage 
brush  flourishes.  This  valley  is  also 
known  by  old  emigrants  as  '*  Whirlwind 
Valley,"  and  passengers  will  frequently 
see  columns  of  dust  a*scending  skywards. 
Reese  River,  which  flows  through  this 
valley,  rises  to  the  south,  ISO  to  2U0  miles 
distant.  It  has  many  tributaries,  which 
find  tiieir  source  in  the  mountain  ranges 
that  extend  on  eiiher  side  of  the  river  its 
entire  length.  It  sinks  in  the  valley  about 
20  or  30  miles  from  where  the  valley 
opens  on  the  Humboldt.  During  the 
winter  and  spring  floods  the  waters 
reach  the  Humboldt,  but  only  in  very  wot 
times.  Near  where  the  waters  sink  was 
fought  the  celebrated 

BATTLE 

between  the  Indians  and  whites — settlers 
and  emigrants — wiiich  gave  the  general 
name  of  Battle  Mountain  to  these  ranges. 
A  party  of  maraucliug  t..jshono  Indians 
had  stolen  a  lot  of  stock  from  the  emi- 
grants and  settlers  in  this  region,  wlio 
banded  themselves  togetlicr  and  gave 
chase.  They  overtook  them  at  this  point 
and  the  fight  commenced.  From  point  to 
point,  from  rook  to  rock,  down  to  the 
water's  edge  they  drove  the  redskins, 
who,  finding  themselves  surrounded, 
fought  with  the  stubbornness  of  despair. 
"When  night  closed  in  the  settlers  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  their  stock 
and  a  hard  fought  field.  How  many 
Indians  emigrated  to  the  happy  hunting 
grounds  of  the  spirits  no  one  knew,  but 
from  tliis  time  forward  the  power  of  the 
tribe  was  broken.     It  is  supposed  that  a 


htmdred  or  more  braves  went  off  in  pur- 
suit of  shadows,  as  tliey  were  never  moro 
seen.  The  following  spring  hunters  found 
many  skeletons  in  the  hills,  supposed  to 
be  those  of  the  wounded  braves  who 
crawled  away  during  the  fight. 

The  Diamond,  Dun  Glen,  Grass  Valley 
and  Humboldt  mining  districts  arc  tribu- 
taries to  Battle  Mountain  station.  In  the 
Grass  Valley  and  Diamond  district  are 
three  ten-stamp  mills,  wliiohare  constant- 
ly employed.  Grass  Valley,  which  lies 
between  the  Sonoma  and  Dun  Glen 
Ranges,  has  two  mills  in  operation,  and 
more  in  course  of  construction. 

GRASS  VALLEY, 

from  which  the  district  derives  its  name, 
is  about  five  miles  wide,  and  extends  from 
the  opening  of  Reese  river  to  Humboldt 
lake,  some  50  miles  to  the  westward. 
The  hills  near  the  station  are  separated 
from  the  main  range  by  this  valley,  leav- 
ing them  isolated.  Grass  Valley  bordering 
their  southern  and  eastern  sides,  while 
the  main  valley  of  the  Humboldt  encircles 
their  northern  and  western  base. 

In  the  upper  end  of  Grass  Valley  are 
several  hot  springs,  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphur  and  other  minerals,  but  they 
attract  no  particular  attention,  being  to© 
common  to  excito  curiosity. 

On  leaving  the  station  we  skirt  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  leaving  the  river  far  to 
our  right.  Wo  are  now  in  the  widest 
part  of  the  valley,  about  opposite  the 

Bia   BESD    OF  THE   ntJlIBOLDT. 

After  passing  t'le  pali^ndcs  tho  river 
inclines  to  the  souLii  for  about  30  miles, 
when  it  sweeps  away  to  tlie  north,  along 
the  base  of  Battle  Mountain,  for  30  miles 
further ;  then  turning  nearly  duo  south,  it 
follows  that  direction  until  it  discliargea 
its  waters  in  Humboldt  lake,  about  60 
miles  by  the  river  course  from  the  great 
elbow,  forming  a  vast  semicircle,  Wiished 
by  its  waters  for  threefourths  of  the  cir- 
cumference. This  vast  area  of  land,  op 
most  of  it — comprising  many  thousand 
acres  of  level  upland,  bordored  by  green 
meadows — is    susceptible   of  cultivation 
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wliOD  irrigated.  The  sage  brusli  grows 
luxuriantly,  aud  where  the  alkah  beds  do 
not  appear  the  soil  produces  a  good  crop 
of  bunch  grass.  The  road  takes  the  short 
side  of  the  semicircle,  keeping  close  to 
the  fgot  of  the  isolated  Humboldt  Spur. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  behind 
the  Battle  Mountain  range,  are  several 
valleys,  watered  by  the  mountain  streams, 
and  affording  a  large  area  of  first  class 
farming  land.     Chief  among  these  is 

quinn's  valley, 
watered  by  the  river  of  that  name.  The 
arable  portion  of  the  valley  is  about  15 
miles  long,  ranging  in  widtli  from  three  to 
seven  miles.  It  is  a  fine  body  of  valley 
land,  capable  of  producing  luxuriant  crops 
of  grain,  grass  or  vegetables.  The  hills 
which  enclose  it  afford  excellent  pasturage. 
Timber  of  various  qualities — spruce  and 
pine  predominating — is  found  in  the 
gulches  and  ravines  of  the  mountains. 
Game  of  different  kinds  is  abundant.  The 
Indians  claim  this  country,  and  would 
doubtless  worry  small  parties  of  settlers. 

quinn's  rivek, 
which  flows  through  this  valley,  is  a 
large  stream,  rising  in  the  St.  Rosa  hills, 
of  the  Owyhee  range,  about  150  miles 
distant.  From  its  source  the  general 
course  of  the  river  is  due  south  for  about 
80  miles,  when  it  turns  and  runs  due  west, 
until  it  roaches  Mud  Lake.  During  the 
summer  but  little,  if  any,  of  its  waters 
reach  that  place,  being  absorbed  by  the 
barren  plain  which  lies  between  the  foot 
hills  and  the  Humboldt  River.  Near  the 
head  waters  of  Quinn's  River  the 

CROOKED  CREEK, 

or  Antelope,  rises  and  flows  due  north  for 
about  50  miles,  when  it  empties  its  waters 
into  the  Owyhee  river.  The  head  waters 
of  the  streams  which  run  from  the  south- 
ern slope  of  the  Owyhee  mountains  are 
well  supplied  with  salmon  and  trout,  and 
other  varieties  of  fish.  Quail,  grouse,  and 
four-footed  game  arc  abundant  in  the  val- 
leys and  timbered  mountains.  Near  tlie 
settlements  the  Indiana  are  friendly,  but 
the  hunter  and  prospector  must  watch 
them  as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  protection 
of  the  towns. 


Returning  to  the  station,  we  can  see 
evidences  of  mining  and  prospecting  in 
various  places  to  the  right,  where  the 
hills  come  near  the  road ;  we  can  also  see 

the  opening  to 

THE   LITTLE    GIANT  MINE, 

nearly  opposite  the  station,  and  about  six 
miles  distant,  in  the  western  point  of  the 
nills  which  mark  the  entrance  to  Reese 
River  Valley.  It  is  one  of  the  leading 
mines  of  Battle  Mountain  dist.ict,  and 
the  only  one  that  has  as  yet  been  fully 
opened  and  worked.  On  the  side  of  the 
second  range,  about  four  miles  to  the  left 
of  the  road,  the  main  shaft  works  are  lo- 
cated. Tlie  "  dump,"  or  deposit  of  waste 
rock,  can  be  plainly  seen  from  the  road. 
The  mine  is  said  to  be  very  rich  and  ex- 
tensive. The  vein,  when  first  prospected, 
was  not  supposed  to  be  so  rich,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  rock.  A  mill 
test  was  had  of  21  tons,  which  netted  the 
prospectors  a  little  over  $5,000,  after  pay- 
ing $130  per  ton  expenses. 

In  the  same  range  of  hills,  beside  the 
Little  Giant  are  to  be  found  the  Bnena 
Vista,  Montrose,  Eldorado,  St  Helena, 
Caledonia  and  many  more  mines.  The 
nearest  point  to  enter  this  mining  range 
from  the  road  is  opposite  the  Little  Giant 
mine,  seven  miles  from  Battle  Mountain. 
The  part  of  the  valley  through  which 
runs  the  road  is  covered  with  sage  brush, 
and  occasional  beds  of  alkali.  The  valley 
is  very  broad,  with  the  river  on  the  fur- 
ther side,  over  against  the  base  of  Battle 
Mountain. 

Leaving  Battle  Mountain  station  we 
pass  along  over  the  sage  brush  plateau  for 
14  miles  without  finding  much  of  interest. 
The  hills  present  the  same  general  appear- 
ance on  our  left,  while  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley  is  still  marked  by  the  hills  which 
encircle  the  outer  arc  of  the  Big  Bend. 

Infantry  soldiera  are  called  by  the  Indiana 
"  beep  wali  men." 

Indians  call  Major  Powell's  boata  •'  water 
ponies. " 

Long  trains  of  ears  are  called  by  tlie  iDdians 
"beep  wagon,  no  boss." 

"Hash  Houses "— roadeide  reatanranta. 
Waiters  are  called  "  hash  sliiieerB." 

Telegbaph  operators  are  caUed  "lightning 
shovcrs." 
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COIN  (Jate    Side    Track). 

A  flag  station,  unimportant  and  iinin- 
te  resting. 

STOXE   HOUSE, 

Nineteen  miles  from  Battle  Mountain. 
Elevation,  4.421  feet.  This  place  was 
once  an  oM  trading  post,  strongly  fortified 
against  Indian  attacks.  The  stono  house 
stands  at  the  foot  of  an  abrupt  liiU,  by 
the  sido  of  a  spring  of  excellent  water. 
The  comb  of  tho  ridge  is  divided  length- 
wise by  parallel  ridges  of  rock,  which 
form  a  deep  chasm  on  the  crest.  From 
the  stone  house,  a  retreat  to  this  gorge 
was  easy,  being  only  about  100  yards 
distant,  and  once  there  20  men  could  suc- 
•ccssfully  defend  themselves  against  all 
tho  Indians  in  tho  country.  A  living 
spring  in  the  gorge  furnishes  water,  and 
there  is  but  one  inlet  or  outlet,  and  that  is 
by  tho  liouse  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  station,  by  looking  away 
to  the  south  six  miles,  can  be  seen  another 
of  the  many  ''hot  springs  "  which  abound 
iu  the  "Great  Basin."  Our  description 
on  page  l42  will  apjjropriately  describe 
this  one.  We  leave  t!ie  old  stone  house 
and  continue  along  tlie  base  of  the  hills, 
to  tho  right  the  bottom  lands  aro  from  8  to 
10  miles  wide;  the  soil  is  sand  and  strong 
alkaline,  covered  with  sage  brush  and 
grease  wood.  Thirteen  miles  and  we 
arrive  at 

IRON  POINT. 

A  flag  station,  unimportant  to  the  tra- 
veler. Klevation,  4,375  feet.  Afterleaving 
tho  station  the  bluffs  draw  close  and  high  on 
each  side,  with  the  river  on  our  riglit,  with 
now  and  then  a  narrow  strip  of  meadow 
land  passing  through  and  over  deep  cuts, 
and  fills  for  three  miles  the  canyon,  which 
widens  into  a  valley,  and  we  reach 

GOLCONDA. 

eleven  miles.  Elevation  4,387  feet. 
This  is  a  freight  and  telegraph  station  of 
considerable  importance — in  the  prospec- 
tive— it  being  in  tho  Gold  Pluu  mining 
district,  where  rich  silver  mines  have 
been  discovered. 

On  the  left  hand  side  the  Humboldt 
Range  has    beeii   well  prospected,  with 


favorable  results.  Three  miles  from  this 
point  is  the  Golconda  mill — water  power, 
eight  stamps.  This  range  is  a  part  of  tho 
Reese  River  range,  and  contains,  besides 
tho  Golconda,  the  Sheplierdson.  Cum- 
berland, Home  Ticket,  Register,  and  many 
others.  The  district  v/as  discovered  and 
organized  in  October,  18G7. 

On  tlie  north  side  of  tho  river,  east  of 
this  station,  and  distant  only  about  12 
miles,  some  rich  discoveries  of  silver  and 
copper  ore  have  recently  been  made,  but 
the  claims  liave  not  j'et  been  "  prospected' 
enough  to  establish  their  extent  and  value. 

HOT  SPRIXGS. 

Near  Golconda  aro  more  of  those  cu- 
rious springs  which  are  found  scattered 
over  tho  Ilumboklt  valley.  Not  purpos- 
ing to  describe  moreof  them,  we  will  give 
some  general  theories  which  we  }iav6 
beard  advanced  regarding  them.  Some 
contend  that  the  water  escapes  from  the 
regions  of  eternal  fires,  wliich  aro  sup- 
posed to  be  ever  burning  in  the  centre  of 
our  httle  globe.  Others  assert  that  it  is 
mineral  in  solution  with  the  water  which 
causes  the  heat.  Again,  some  irreverent 
persons  suggest  tliat  this  part  of  the 
country  is  but  the  roof  of  a  peculiar  place, 
of  which  many  have  heard,  though  we  have 
no  good  authority  for  saying  they  have 
ever  been  there. 

Leaving  Golconda  wo  proceed  on  our 
way,  while  the  same  general  features  o( 
landscape  appear  —  a  wide  sage  brush 
plain,  with  the  meadows  beyond.  We 
pass 

TUI-E, 

a  signal  station,  eleven  miles  west  of  Gol- 
conda. I'^levation,  4,315  feet.  Passing 
on  down  the  valley  we  skirt  tiie  lulls 
on  our  left,  drawing  still  closer,  in  somo 
places  the  spurs  reaching  to  the  track. 
On  our  left  is  an  opening  in  the  Jiills,  from 
whence  a  canyon  opens  out  near  tlie  road 
side.  It  is  about  five  miles  long,  con- 
taining living  springs. 

Ox  t'lo  pliins,  liacon  is  called  "sow-belly. 
Indian  t^^nts.  "wigwams  ;"  Lxlges,  "tepees," 
''  wickeeiips." 

Teamsters  on  the  plains  call  a  meal  a  "  grnlj 
pile."* 
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Here  were  discovered  the  first  mines  iu 
tiiis  pan  of  i^evada.  In  the  spring  of 
*00,  Mr.  Barbean,  wbo  was  herding 
stock,  for  vJoperning,  discovered  the 
silver  ore,  and  from  Ihis  beginning,  iIjo 
prospecting  w.is  carried  on  wilh  vigor. 
There  have  been  located  the  Silver 
Cliord,  Cubi  No.  1,  White  Pine,  Star- 
light, Calavareas,  GaUforuia,  Antelope, 
and  others.  The  California  works  as 
high  as  $:i)9  per  ton.  The  ores  must 
be  roasted  befors  they  can  be  worked 
to  any  advantage. 

We  are  ueariiig  the  end  of  the  division, 
and  on  this  smootli  road-bod  it  takes  but 
a  few  miautes  to  bring  us  to  the  end  of 
Humboldt  and  the  begiauuig  of  Truckee 
divisioiis. 

WINNEBIUCCA. 

A  freight,  passenger  and  eating  sta- 
tion, of  considerable  importance,  named 
for  a  chief  of  the  Piutes,  who  ibimerly 
lived  here.  Elevation,  4,831  feet.  Dis- 
tance from  Omaha,  1,451  miles;  from 
Ban  Francisco,  403.  The  o'd  and  new 
towns  contain  about  300  inliJibitnnts. 
The  old  town  of  Winncnincca  is  situated 
on  the  low  land  directl}'  Ironling  the 
station,  about  300  yards  distant.  Though 
BO  near,  it  is  hid  from  sight  until  you 
approach  the  bank  and  look  over.  It 
contahis  about  30  buildings  of  all  sorts, 
inchiding  several  stores  and  groceries. 
The  Iliunholdi  licgister,  a  weekly  demo- 
cratic paper,  is  published  here.  The 
new  town  of  Winnemucca  is  built  along 
the  railroad,  and  numbers  about  30  build- 
ings, including  the  crmpanys  shops. 
There  are  four  hotels,  chief  of  which  is 
the  Railroad  Hotel. 

The  buildings  are  of  wood,  new,  and 
like  mosr  of  the  railroad  towns,  there  is 
more  of  the  useful  than  the  ornamental 
about  them. 

colrpA^•T's  SHOPS. 
The  shops  consist  of  a  16-stall  round- 
house, car  shop,  machine  and  blacksmith 
shop.     They  are  built    <:f  wood,  in  the 

It  is  said  that  in  San  Francisco  tlie  people  can 
dri(k,  ri'id  airry  more  irilhout  Btaggeriug,  thau  in 
any  city  ol  i-!iij  t/oi'ld. 


most  substantial  manner,  as  arc  aU  the 
shops  along  the  line. 

STAGE  LINT"^. 

The  Northwestern  Stayt!  Company 
rune  daily  lines  of  8lai»es  iiw'M  iliid 
point  t<)Boipe  Ci ly,  via  Pa^adis^', Buffalo, 
Camp  McDermott,  Batily  C^^^-k,  and 
Silver  Ci'y.  Bistance  to  Boi^e,  265 
miles. 

FREIGHT 

Isresbipped  hj  faftt  frpisrht  lines  from 
this  point  for  Boise  Cit^ .  Idaho  Territory, 
and  varioua  points  in  Montana. 

MINES  AKB  MILLS. 

There  is  considerable  mining  going  on 
around  and  hear  this  place.  A  ten- 
stamp  water  mill,  turbine  wheel,  has 
been  erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  at  the  foot  of  huradise  valley,  but 
it  is  too  far  away  for  coLveiJei.ce  to  the 
mines  of  this  locality,  though  much  of 
the  first  rock  worked  was  taken  there. 
At  present  there  are  three  mills  iu  the 
Wiiinemucca  district,  all  doii.g  a  good 
business.  Iu  the  A\  innemucca  Rai.ge 
many  lodes  of  silvtr-beuriig  ore  have 
been  located,  amoi.g  which  are  the  stars 
and  Stripes,  Ui.ioL,  Pride  of  the  World, 
Accident  ai;d  Vtrmouth.  These  veins 
yield  a  fair  returii  for  working,  and  the 
district  promises  to  become  one  of  great 
importance. 

MtTD    LAKE. 

About  50  miles  west  of  Winnemucca, 
across  the  Humboldt,  which  here  turns 
to  the  south,  is  one  of  those  peculiar 
lakes  found  in  the  great  basin  of  "Nev- 
ada. The  lake  receives  the  waters  of 
Quiun's  river  and  several  smaller  tribu- 
taries during  the  wet  season.  It  has 
vo  outlet,  unless  its  connection  with 
Pvramid  and  Winnemucca  Lakes  could 
be  so  designated.  It  is  about  CO  miles 
long  by  20  wide,  in  high  water ;  iu  sum- 
mer it  dwindles  down  to  a  marshy  tract 
of  land  and  a  large  stagnant  pool.  At 
the  head  of  the  lake  is 

BLACK  ROCK, 

A  noted  landmark  in  this  part  of  the 
country.    It  is  a  bold,  rocky  headland, 
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rising  about  1,800  feet  above  the  lake, 
bleak,  bare,  aud  extending  for  several 
miles.  It  is  an  isolated  peak  in  this  des- 
ert waste,  keepiiig  solitary  guard  amid 
the  surrounding  desolation. 

(Vbout  twenty  miles  due  south  of  Mud 
Lake  is 

PYR.VMID  LAKE, 

Which  receives  the  waters  of  Truckee 
river.  It  is  about  ;»l)  miles  long  by  20 
wide,  during  the  wet  seasoiis.  I'hu  qual- 
ity of  the  water  is  superior  to  tliat  of 
Slud  Lake,  though  the  waters  of  all  these 
lakes  is  more  or  less  brackish.  But  a 
few  miles  to  the  east  of  Pyramid  Lake 
Iks 

■WINNEMUCCA  LAKE, 

Another  stagnant  pond,  about  15  miles 
long  by  10  wide.  Tliis  lake  is  connected 
with  Pyramid  Lake  by  a  small  stream, 
and  that  in  turn,  with  Mud  Lake,  but 
only  during  high  water,  when  the 
streams  flowing  into  them  cause  them  to 
spread  far  over  the  low  sandy  waste 
around  them. 

"We  now  return  to  Winnemucca  sta- 
tion, and  resume  our  jouriiey  westward. 
The  road  bears  away  to  the  southward, 
skirting  the  low  hills  which  extend 
from  the  AVinuemucai  Mountain  toward 
Humboldt  Lake.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  country  remains  unchanged.  After 
traversing  11  miles,  we  pass 

ROSE    CKEEH. 

Kear  a  little  raviae  bearing  that  name. 
Elevation,  4,322  feet.  The  ravine  lies  to 
the  left,  among  the  hills,  and  is  about 
three  miles  long.  Where  it  enters  tlie 
main  valley,  tlie  bunch  grass  and  patches 
of  wild  rye  show  that  at  one  time  the 
ground  was  moist  here,  but  in  the  sum- 
mer no  water  reaches  the  valley  from 
this  ravine.  Ten  miles  west  from  this 
station,  we  -irrive  at 

BAftPBERRT  CREEK, 

A  day  telegraph  station.  Elevation, 
4,337  "feet.  The  creek  from  which  this 
station  derives  its  name  rises  in  the  hills 
about  6  miles  south  of  the  road,  and  af- 
fords but  little  water  in  tlie  summer. 
Why   this  stream  is  emailed  Paspbcrry 


creek  and  the  one  we  last  passed  Rose 
creek  we  never  understood.  We  saw 
no  indications  of  roses  or  raspberries  at 
either  place.  The  Siime  monotonous  as- 
pect— sage-brush  and  now  and  then  an 
alkali  bed — greet  the  eye  on  the  right 
hand,  with  the  low  brown  hills  on  our 
left.  We  pass  along,  amid  this  apparent 
waste,  until  we  reaclr 

MII.I.  CITY, 

Eight  miles  to  the  westward  of  Easp- 
berry  Creek.  Elevation,  4,228  feet. 
Stages  leave  this  station  on  arrival  of 
the  cars  for  Uuionville^a  thrifty  and 
promising  Silver  Mining  town,  18  miles 
distant.  We  do  not  stop  long  at  this 
station,  not  even  to  inquire  whence  it  de- 
rives its  name.  After  passing  over  12  miles 
more  of  splendid  road,  we  will  stop  at 

UrMBOLDT 

Long  enough  to  obtain  a  drink  of  the 
clearest,  coldest  mountain  water  to  be 
found  along  the  road  side.  And  if  we 
have  time  we  will  look  at  the  fouulam 
and  the  garden  of  mine  host,  G.  W. 
Meacham,  of  the  Hund)0  dt  House,  and 
probably  sit  down  and  enjoy  a  "square 
meal,"  whicli  can  jiiways  be  obtained 
at  this  place,  one  of  the  regular  eating 
staiinuri.     Ail  trains  Bto])  uO  minutee. 

It  is  worth  the  while  of  any  tourist, 
who  wishes  to  examine  the  wonders  of 
nature,  to  stop  here  and  remain  for  a 
few  days,  at  kast,  for  one  day  will  not 
suffice.  There  are  several  reasons  wliy 
the  traveler  should  stop  here,  although 
to  the  careless  passer-by  the  country 
appears  devoid  of  intere&t.  But  the 
seeker  after  knowledge,  who  wishes  to 
delve  into  nature's  mysteries,  ciin  here 
find  pleasant  and  protiiable  employment. 
The  whole  sum  of  man's  ixisttnce  do(  s 
not  consist  in  mines,  mills,  merchandise 
and  money.  There  are  other  ways  of 
employing  the  mind  b(  side  bending  its 
energies  to  the  accumulation  ot  wealth; 
there  is  still  anollier  God,  mightier  than 
Mammon,  worshipped  by  (he  few. 
Among  the  works  of  His  hands  these 
bnrren  plains,  brown  hills  and  curious 
]ak(.s — the  seeker  after  knowledge  can 
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fiad  ample  opportunities  to  gratify  liis 
taste.  Tlie  singular  formation  of  tlie 
soil,  the  lava  deposits  of  a  by  gone  age, 
the  fossil  remains  and  marine  evidences 
of  past  submersion,  and,  above  all  else, 
the  grand  and  unsolved  system  by 
which  the  waters  that  are  continually 
pouring  into  this  great  basin  are  pre- 
vented from  overflowing  the  low  land 
around  them,  are  objects  worthy  of  the 
close  attention  and  iuves  igation  of  the 
scholar  and  philosopher.  From  this 
statioa  the  noted  points  of  the  country 
are  easy  of  access,  and  beside  that,  this 
place  is  supplied  with  that  great  desider- 
atu.n  so  rarely  found  in  this  country — 
pure,  cold,  health-giving  mountain 
water. 

Here  one  can  observe  the  effects  of 
irrigiLion  on  this  sandy,  sage-brush 
country.  The  garden  at  the  sta'ion 
produces  luxuriantly,  veget  ibles,  corn, 
and  fruit  trees,  and  yet  but  a  short  time 
has  elapseil  since  it  was  covered  with  a 
rank  grovvUi  of  sage  brush. 

About  seven  miles  to  the  nortiieast 
may  bi  sjen  Star  Peak,  the  highest 
point  in  the  Humboldt  Range,  on  which 
the  snow  continues  to  hold  its  icy  sw  ly 
the  whole  year  around.  Two  and  one- 
half  miles  Boutheast  are  the  Humboldt 
mines,  five  in  number,  pold  and  silver, 
which  yield  from  $250  to  $300  per  ton. 
Fivemiles  tothe  norlhweetare  ibe  Lan- 
con  Meadows,  on  which  are  cut  immense 
quantities  of  as  good  frrase  as  can  be 
tound  in  the  country. 

Leaving  Humboldt  station  we  pass 
over  a  more  broken  country,  the  low 
hills  reaching  farther  out  into  the  val- 
ley. Now  we  pass  a  Sulpduu  Mine, 
abont  one  mile  west  of  the  station  on 
the  rigiit,  close  by  the  road.  The 
mineral  is  said  to  be  obtained  in  a  nearly 
pure  state  and  in  unlimited  quantities. 
We  did  not  visit  the  mine— though  it 
lies  in  plain  view  of  the  road— memo- 
ries of  early  teachings  f.rbidding  it. 

Leaving  the  sulphur  mine  and  the 
ideas  associated  with  it,  we  pass  on  until 
we  arrive  at 

BTE    PATCH, 

An  unimportant  flag  station,  11  miles 


further  on  our  journey.  Elevation, 
4,250  feet.  The  reader  might  consider, 
from  the  name,  that  some  settler  had 
tried  the  experiment  of  raising  rye  at 
this  point,  but  the  only  attempt  of  that 
kind  has  been  made  by  nature.  On  the 
moist  ground  around  this  place,  patches 
of  wild  rye  grow  luxuriautly.  To  the 
left  of  the  road,  against  the  hill  side,  is 
another  hot  spring,  over  whose  surface 
a  cloud  of  vapor  is  generally  floating. 
The  medicinal  qualities  of  the  water  are 
highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  never 
tried  them,  but  we  could  leara  of  no  re- 
liable analysis  of  its  properties.  A  cabin 
has  been  erected  on  the  green  slope  be- 
low the  spring,  as  evidence  that  the 
property  has  been  appropriated. 

MINES. 

About  ten  miles  from  this  station,  sil- 
ver-bearing quartz  has  been  discovered. 
Several  lodes  have  been  located,  and  are 
tow  bL-ing  worked.  A  mill  has  been 
erected  at  the  foot  of  Humboldt  Lake, 
and  thither  the  ores  are  taken.  As  far 
as  the  veins  have  been  worked,  the  re- 
tur..s  have  been  very  encouraging. 

Leaviiig  Rye  Patch,  we  find  a  rather 
rough,  Uiieven  couatry  for  eleven  miles 
further,  when  we  fidd  ourselves  at 
OREAXA, 

A  day  telegraph  station.  Elevation, 
4,182  feet.  To  the  west  the  long,  gray 
lije  of  the  desert  is  seen,  cheerless  and 
desolate.  We  draw  nearthe  river  again, 
a^d  catch  occasional  glimpses  of  narrow, 
greej  meadows,  with  here  and  there  a 
farm  house  by  the  river's  side.  Five 
miles  from  the  last  station  we  cross  the 
Humboldt  river  on  a  Howe  truss  bridge, 
pausi-g  at 

BRIDCE  STATION. 

Elevation,  4,008  feet.  The  river— its 
current  and  volume  materially  reduced 
since  we  left  it  at  the  head  of  the  Big 
Bend- winds  away  on  our  left  until  it 
reaches  the  lake,  a  few  miles  beyond. 
Among  sago-brush  knolls,  b^ds  of  alkali, 
and  sand-hills,  we  pass  o-.  for  four  miles, 
when  we  arrive  at 
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!,OVEI.OCK'S, 

Near  a  ranch  of  that  name.  Mevation, 
3,977  foct.  At  this  point,  "^'c  observe  a 
comfortable  farm-house  on  the  borders 
of  extensive  meadows.  Loug  ricks  yf 
hay,  and  trains  loaded  with  the  same 
article,  attest  the  richness  of  the  moist 
bottom  land  known  as  Lovelock's  HaDch. 
The  meadows  grow  narrow,  and  fade 
from  sight  as  we  pass  over  the  higher 
land  among  tlie  alkali  beds.  We  are  now 
fairly  out  on  the 

GREAT  NEVADA  DESERT, 

Which  occupies  the  largest  portion  of  the 
Nevada  Basin.  In  this  section  is  JMud 
Lake,  Pyramid  Lake,  Humboldt,  Win- 
nemucca  and  Carson  Lakes,  which  re- 
ceive the  waters  of  several  large  rivers, 
and  numerous  small  creeks.  It  forms  a 
portion  of  that  vast  desert  belt  which 
constitutes  the  central  area  of  the  Ne- 
vada Basin.  It  consists  of  barren  plains 
— destitute  of  wood  and  water — and  low, 
broken  hills,  which  aflbrd  but  little 
wood,  water  or  grass.  It  is  a  part  of 
tliat  belt  which  can  be  trac;.'d  through 
the  whole  lengtli  of  tiie  btate,  from 
Oregon  to  Arizona,  and  far  L^to  the  in- 
terior of  that  Territory.  The  Forty 
]\iile  Desert,  and  the  barren  country  east 
of  Walker's  Lake,  are  part  of  this  groat 
division  wliich  extends  southward,  con- 
tinued, by  those  desolate  plains,  to  the 
cast  of  Silver  Peak,  on  which  the  unfor- 
tunate Buel  party  suffered  so  terribly  in 
their  attempt  to  reach  the  Colorado. 
Througliout  this  vast  extent  of  territory 
the  same  characteristics  are  found — 
evidences  of  recent  volcanic  action  :  al- 
kaline flats,  basalt  rocks,  hot  springs, 
aiid  sandy  wastes  abounding  in  all  por- 
tions of  this  great  belt. 

Althougli  tliis  desert  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  a  sandy  waste,  sand  does 
not  predominate  in  those  portions  that 
we  visited.  Sand  hills  and  flats  occur 
at  intervals,  but  the  main  bed  of  the 
desert  is  lava  and  cl.y  combined — one 
as  destitute  of  the  power  of  creating  or 
j^uppnrting  vegetable  life  as  the  other. 
'I  lif  action  of  (he  elements  has  covered 
ilKse  clay  and  lava  deposits  with  _a 
coarse  dust,  resembling  sand,  which  is 


blown  about  and  deposited  incurious 
drifts  and  knolls  by  the  wind.  Whtre 
more  of  saud  than  clay  is  found,  the 
sage-brush  occasionally  appears  to  have 
obtained  a  faint  hold  of  life,  and  bravely 
tries  to  retain  it. 

We  now  continue  our  observations  (f 
the  road,  for  while  we  have  betn  de- 
scribing the  desert,  the  cars  have 
reached 

GRANITE  POINT. 

Eight  miles  from  Lovelock's.  Eleva- 
tion, 3,917  feet.  Passing  on,  we  caieh 
occasional  glimpses  of  Humboldt  Luke, 
which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  road.  We 
near  its  northern  shore,  and,  seven  miles 
from  Granite  Point,  we  stop  at 

BROWN'S.  > 

A  day  telegraph  station,  where  we  can 
view  the  lake  at  our  leisure.  Klevaiion, 
3,925  feet.  The  station  is  about  midway 
of  the  northern  shore,  and  aflbrds  a  fine 
view  of 

HUMBOLDT  LAKE. 

This  body  of  water  is  about  35  miles 
long  by  ten  wkle,  and  is  in  reality  a 
widening  of  the  Humboldt  rivtr,  which, 
after  coursing  through  from  3u0  lo  350 
miles  of  country, empties  its  waters  into 
this  basin.  Through  this  basin  the 
water  flows  to  ihe  plains  beyomi,  by  an 
outlet  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hike, 
uniting  with  the  waters  of  the  sink  of 
("arson  Lake,  which  lies  about  ten  miles 
distant.  During  the  wet  season,  when 
the  swollen  rivers  have  overflowed  ihe 
low  Innds  around  the  lakes  and  united 
them,  they  forma  very  respectable  sheet 
of  w^ater,  about  eighty  milts  or  more  in 
length,  with  a  large  rivtr  tniptyingils 
waters  into  each  end,  and  lor  this  vast 
volume  of  water  there  is  do  visible  cut- 
let. 

Across  the  outlet  of  Humboldt  Lake 
a  dam  has  been  erected,  which  lias 
raised  the  water  about  six  feet,  ct>m- 
pletely  obliterating  the  old  emigrant 
road  which  passed  close  to  the  souiht  rn 
shore.  The  necessities  of  mining  have 
at  length  utilized  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
and  now  tht.y  are  employed  in  turning 
the  machinery  of  a  quartz  mill.     In  the 
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-lower  end  of  tlio  lake  is  an  island — a 
long  narrow  strip  of  laud — wliicli  ex- 
tends up  Ihe  lake  and  near  tlienorthern 
shore.  Before  the  dam  was  put  in  the 
outlet,  tliis  islaiul  was  part  of  I  ho  main 
land.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
fish  in  the  lake,  and  an  abundance  of 
water-fowl  durini^  portions  of  the  year. 
Leaving  Brown's  station,  we  pass 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake  for  a  few 
miles  when  an  intervening  sand  ridge 
hides  it  from  our  sight.  AfVer  passing 
this  ridge,  and  when  about  ciglit  miles 
west  <»f  lirown's  slatitm,  we  obtain  a 
fine  view  of  the 

BIHtK  OF  CARSON  LAfiE, 

A  small  lifedy  of  water  lying  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  main  CarriiJU  Lake,  and 
connected  with  tliut  and  the  Humboldt 
duriug  llie  wet  season. 

CAKSON  LAKE 

Lies  directly  south  of  Humboldt  Lake, 
and  is  from  ~0  'o  2o  miles  long,  with  a 
width  of  ten  miles.  In  the  winter,  its 
waters  cover  considerable  more  area, 
the  Sink  and  lake  being  one. 

The  Carson  river  implies  into  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  discharging  a 
large  volume  nf  water.  \\  hai  becomes 
of  the  vast  bndy  of  water  continually 
pouring  into  ilumboldt  and  Carson 
Lakes,  is  a  qmstion  which  has  been 
often  asked,  and  as  often  answered  dif- 
ferently Many  claim  the  existence  of 
underground  channels,  and  terrible  sto- 
ries are  told  of  unfortunate  people  who 
have  been  drawn  down  and  disappeared 
forever  'Ihese  stories  must  be  taken 
with  much  allowance.  If  under-ground 
channels  exist,  how  happens  it  that  the 
lakes,  which  are  10  to  15  miles  apart  in 
low  water,  are  united  during  the  winter 
floods?  And  how  is  it,  that  when  the 
waters  have  subsided  from  these  alka- 
line plains,  that  no  opening  for  these 
channels  are  visible?  The  only  rational 
theory  for  the  escape  of  the  water  is  by 
evaporai  ion.  Examine  each  liti  le stream 
b(d  that  you  meet  with  ;  you  find  no 
waitr  there  in  the  summer,  nor  sink 
holes,  y<.  tin   the  winter  their  beds  are 


full  until  they  reach  the  main  river. 
The  sun  is  so  powerful  on  these  lava 
plains  in  summer  that  the  water  evap- 
orates as  soon  as  it  escapes  from  the 
cooling  shadows  of  the  hills.  Byacuial 
experiment,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  at  Carson  and  Ilumboldt  Lakes  the 
evaporation  of  water  is  tqual,  in  the 
summer,  to  six  inches  evvry  24  hours. 
In  the  winter  when  the  atmosphere  is 
more  humid,  evaporati(m  is  less,  conse- 
quently the  waters  spread  over  a  larger 
area. 

CABSON  RIVER, 

"Which  gives  its  name  to  tlie  Inko,  rises 
in  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountains,  south  of  Lake  Tahoe 
and  opposite  the  head  waters  of  the 
Ameri(an  riv(r.  From  its  source  to  its 
month  is  about  loO  to  'ZHO  miles  by  the 
river's  course.  From  its  source  its 
course  is  about  due  north  for  about  75 
miles,  when  it  turns  to  the  east,  and  fol- 
lovv's  that  direction  until  it  enters  the 
lake. 

CARSON   VALLEY. 

Under  the  general  name  of  Carson 
Valley  the  land  bordering  the  river  has 
long  been  celebrated  as  being  one  of 
the  best  farming  sections  in  the  State. 
The  thriving  towns  of  Carson  City  and 
Genoa  arc  situated  in  the  valley,  though 
that  portion  around  Car.'^on  City  is 
frequently  designated  as  Eagle  valley. 
The  upper  poriion,  from  Carson  to  the 
foot-hills,  is  very  fertile  and  yields  hand- 
some crops  of  vegetables,  thf  ugh  irri- 
gation is  necessary  to  insure  a  good 
yield.  In  some  portions  the  small  grains 
arc  successfully  cultivated,  and  on  the 
low  lands  an  abundant  crop  of  grass  is 
produced.  The  valley  is  thickly  settled, 
the  arable  land  being  mostly  occupied. 
South  and  wesi  of  the  head  waters  of 
Carson  river,  the  head  waters  of 

walker's  river 

Find  their  source.  The  West  Fork  of 
Walker  river  rises  within  a  fewmihs 
of  the  (asltrn  brnnchrs  of  the  Carson. 
The  East  !■  ork  of  Walker's  river  runs 
due  north    umil    joined    by  the   West 
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Fork,  when  the  course  of  the  river  is 
east  for  about  forty  miles,  when  it  turns 
to  the  south,  following  that  direction 
until  it  reaches  Walker's  Lake,  about 
forty  miles  south  of  the  sink  of  the 
Carson,  Iiaving  traversed  in  its  tor- 
tuous course  about  140  miles.  In  the 
valleys,  which  are  found  at  intervals 
along  the  rivers,  occasional  spots  of 
arable  land  are  found,  but  as  an  agricul- 
tural couutry  the  valley  of  Walker's 
river  does  uot  stand  pre-eminent. 

walker's  lake. 

This  lake  is  about  45  miles  long  by 
20  miles  wide.  liike  all  the  lakes  in 
the  basin  it  has  no  outlet.  The  water 
is  blackish  and  strongly  impregnated 
with  alkali.  The  general  characteristics 
of  the  other  lakesln  the  great  basin  be- 
long to  this  also ;  the  description  of  one 
embracing  all  points  belonging  to  the 
others. 

We  now  return  to  the  road,  which 
we  left  eleven  miles  east  of 

WHITE   PL.\INS. 

Elevation,  3,893  feet.  As  indicated  by 
the  name,  the  plains  immediately 
around  the  station  are  white  with  al- 
kali, solid  beds  of  which  slope  away  to 
the  sinks  of  Carson  and  Humboldt 
lakes.  Near  by  is  a  large  water  tauk, 
and  we  looked  around  in  vain  to  dis- 
cover the  source  from  which  it  was  sup- 
plied. A  little  cabin  between  the  laak 
and  lake  revealed  the  mystery.  A  small 
engine  is  stationed  there,  which  pumps 
the  water  from  the  "sink."  No  vege- 
tation meets  the  eye  when  gazing  on 
the  vast  expanse  of  dirty  white  alkali. 
The  sun's  rays  seem  to  fall  perpendicu- 
larly down  on  this  barren  scene,  burn- 
ing and  withering,  as  though  they 
would  crush  out  any  attempt  which 
nature  might  make  to  introduce  vege- 
table life,  rieven  miles  of  this  inhospi- 
table region  having  been  passed,  we 
arrive  at 

MI  RAGE, 

Elevated  3,199  feet.  That  curious  phe- 
nomenon, the  mirage  (mecnizh)  is  often 
witnessed  on  the  desert.    'Ihe  toil  worn 


emigrant,  when  urging  his  weary  team 
across  the  cheerless  desert,  has  often 
had  his  heart  lightened  by  the  sight  of 
clear  running  streams,  waving  trees  and 
broad,  green  meadows,  which  appeared 
to  be  but  a  little  distance  away.  Often 
has  the  unwary  traveler  turned  aside 
from  his  true  course  and  followed  the 
vision  lor  weary  miles,  only  to  learu 
that  he  had  folU^wed  a  phantom — a  will- 
o'-the-wisp,  or  the  creation  of  his  own 
fancy.  What  causes  these  opEical  delu- 
sions no  one  can  tell ;  at  least  we  never 
heard  of  a  satisfactory  reason  being 
given  for  the  appearance  of  the  pheno- 
menon. We  have  seen  Ihe  green  fields, 
the  leafy  trees  and  the  running  water; 
we  have  seen  them  alt  near  by,  as  bright 
and  beautiful  as  though  they  really  ex- 
isted— where  they  ap|)cared  to — in  the 
midst  of  d'-'solatiou.  and  we  have  seen 
them  vanish  at  our  approach.  Who 
knows  how  many  luckless  iravtlers  have 
followed  these  visions,  until  overcome 
with  thirst  and  heat  they  laid  down  to 
die  on  the  burning  sands,  lar  from  the 
cooling  shade  of  the  irees  they  might 
never  reach ;  far  from  the  music  of  run- 
ning waters,  which  they  might  hear  no 
more. 

Willi  the  same  cheerless  aspect — still 
the  same  hard,  glittering  light,  reflected 
from  the  white  beds  of  alkali  and  gray 
lava.  Onward  we  go,  scarcely  giving  a 
thought  to  those  who,  in  the  early  days 
suffered  so  fearfully  while  crossing  these 
plains.  Eight  miles  west  ot  Siirage  we 
arrive  at 

HOT  SPRi:VGS, 

A  telegraph  station.  Elevatinn,  4,070 
feet.  To  the  right  of  the  road  can  be 
seen  more  of  these  escape  pipes  or  safe- 
ty valves  for  the  discharge  of  I  he  super- 
abundant steam  inside  of  our  little  globe. 
And  here  we  venture  another  of  <tur 
private  opinions  regarding  these  bub- 
bling, sputtering  curiosities,  which  are 
found  scattered  over  the  great  basin. 
Every  one  is  aware  (hat  the  bottom  of 
the  basin  is  much  lower  than  the  sur- 
rounding couutry,  whicli  fact  gives  sta- 
bility to  our  new  theory,  which  is  this: 
that  the  earth  is  run  b«  steam  works, 
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located  in  its  centre,  and  the  great  basin 
being  low  and  weak  in  the  crust,  af- 
foi'ded  the  easiest  means  of  escape  for 
the  steam  and  hot  water  necessary  to 
drive  the  machinery. 

We  find  no  change  to  note,  unless  it  be 
that  th'i  beds  of  alkaR  are  occasionally  in- 
termixed with  brown  patches  of  lavaand 
sand.  A  few  bunches  of  stunted  sage- 
brush occasionally  breaks  the  monotony 
of  the  scene.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  this  hardy  shrub  is  never  found 
growing  singly  and  alone.  'Vho  reason 
for  it  is  evident.  No  single  shrub  could 
ever  maintain  an  existence  here.  It 
must  have  help ;  consequenlly  we  find 
it  in  clumps,  for  mutual  aid  and  protec- 
tion.   We  now  arrive  at 

DESERT, 

Ten  miles  west  of  Hot  Springs.  Eleva- 
tion, 4,017  feet.  We  will  not  tarry  here, 
but  pass  on  a.9.  rapidly  as  possible.  We 
find  the  ground  more  broken  as  we  pro- 
ceed, lava  ridges  and  deep  gullies  ap- 
S earing  at  intervals.  The  gullies  have 
een  worn  away  through  the  hard  crust 
(we  cannot  call  it  soil)  until  their  smooth 
dry  beds  are  several  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  desert.  The  culverts  put  ia 
tlte  road  bed  at  these  places  indicate 
that  at  times  there  is  water  in  them, 
though  now  they  are  devoid  of  mois- 
<ure.  Seven  raile?  of  Desert,  we  pass 
TWO  MIEE  STATION, 

Elevation,  4,115  feet.  We  pass  on 
two  miles  further,  down  a  heavy  grade, 
and  stop  at 

TVADSWORTH, 

Elevation,  4,072  feet.  Di4ance  from 
Omaha,  1,587  miles ;  from  Sacramento, 
189  miles.  The  town  is  situated  about 
one  mile  east  of  Pruckee  river,  and  on  the 
western  border  of  the  desert.  It  is  one  of 
the  regular  eating  stations,  and  has  an 
excellent  hotel.  The  town  is  built  of 
wood,  and  contains  about  800  inhabit- 
ants. Aside  from  the  Railroad  House, 
there  are  two  hotels,  several  lodging 
houses  and  restaurants.  The  water 
used  here  is  obtained  from  Truckee 
river. 


COMPANY  S  SHOPS. 

The  division  work-shops  are  located 
here,  and  consist  of  a  round-house,  car, 
machine  and  blacksmith  shops.  The 
round  house  has  20  stalls,  and  the  other 
shops  are  of  proportionate  size.  They 
furnish  employment  for  about  200  men, 

TRADE  OF  WADSWORTH, 

Freight  is  rc-shipped  at  this  point  for 
Austin,  Fort  Churchill,  and  a  large 
scope  of  country  south ;  also,  for  the 
mines  at  Uniouvlile  and  Dun  Glen. 

MINES  NEAR  WADSWORTH. 

Pine  Grove  Copper  mines  lie  six  miles 
south  of  ihe  town.  They  attract  little 
attention,  that  mineral  not  being  much 
sought  after.  Ten  miles  south  are  the 
Desert  Mines,  which  consist  of  gold- 
bearing  quartz  lodes.  Some  of  the  mines 
there  are  considered  very  rich.  The 
Kye  Patch,  Dun  Glen  and  Unionville 
Jlines  are  also  claimed  as  tributaries  of 
Wads  worth. 

We  leave  the  town  and  pursue  our 
way,  crossing  the  fine  Howe  truss  bridge 
which  spans  the 

TRUCKEE  RIVER. 

This  stream  rises  in  Lakes  Tahoe  and 
Donner,  wliich  lie  at  the  eastern  base 
of  the  .Sierras,  about  80  miles  distant. 
From  its  source  in  Lake  Tahoe,  the 
main  branch  runs  north  for  about  twelve 
miles,  when,  near  Truckee  City,  it 
unites  with  Little  Truckee,  the  outlet 
of  Donner  Lake,  and  turns  to  the  east 
following  tlsat  course  until  it  reaches 
the  Big  Bend,  thence  north  for  about 
25  miles,  when  it  discharges  its  waters 
into  Pyramid  Lake. 

TRUCKEE  VALLEY. 

The  level  lands  bordering  the  Truckee 
consist  mostly  of  irravelly  upland,  cov- 
ered with  sage-brush.  It  is  claimed 
that  they  might  be  rendertd  productive 
by  irrigation,  and  flie  experiment  has 
been  tried  in  a  small  way,  but  with  no 
flattering  result.  The  Truckee  mead- 
ows, long  noted  as  the  rendezvous  of 
the  emigrants,  who  cimiped  here  to  re- 
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fruit  their  teairiH  after  crossing  the  des- 
ert, arc  about  all  the  farmms  lands  to 
be  tound  in  this  section.  The  upper 
portions  of  the  valley — especially  tliat 
which  borders  on  Lake  Talioe — is  ex- 
c 'llcnC  farming  land.  IJetwecn  these 
two  points, — tlie  meadows  and  tlie 
lake  —  but  little  mciidow-land  is 
found,  the  valley  being  reduced  to  nar- 
row strips  of  low  land  in  the  canyous 
and  narrows,  and  broad,  gravelly  up- 
lands in  the  more  open  country.  But 
the  traveler  who  passes  over  the  road 
can  judge  for  himself,  for  the  road  fol- 
lows up  the  river  to  within  about  twelve 
miles  of  its  source.  Tl^refore,  we  pro- 
ceed on  our  j;mrney,  arriving  at 

Fifteen  miles  from  Wadsworth.  Ele- 
vation, 4,263  feet.  A.  side-track  and 
freight  station  for  the 

TRUCKEE  MEADOWS. 

These  meadows  liave  an  extent  of 
about  10  miles  in  length  by  about  two 
miles  in  widtli,  enclosing  considerable 
excellent  grass  land.  Vegetables  and 
small  grains  are  successfully  cultivated 
on  porlions  of  the  moist  land.  The 
road  follows  along  the  river,  now  near 
its  banks,  tlien  passing  behind  some  low 
hill,  we  lose  sight  of  it.  Thus  we  wind 
in  and  out  for  13  miles,  when  we  arrive 
at 

VISTA, 

A  side-track  ami  ireiifbt  staiiun.  Ele- 
vation, 4,403  feel.  The  country  is  very 
broken — brown,  bare-lookingr  lulls  bein^ 
scattered  around  in  eeeminfr  coufusiion. 
A  broad,  g^ravelly  upland,  covf-red  with 
eage-brusli,  usurps  the  valley,  and  acroee 
this  we  speed  until  we  reach 

REXO,  ■ 

Eiffht  miles  west  c)f  Vista.  Elevation, 
4,507  feet.  Distauce  frnm  Omaha,  1,G20 
miles;  from  San  Francisco,  294  uiileB. 
Tbis  promises  to  b>-ciitne  an  important 
]>')iDt,  and  is  at  pre^ient  a  lively  place. 
The  town  contains  almut  1,000  inliabit- 
anta.     It  was  named  for  General  Reno, 


who  was  killed  in  battle  at  South  ]\Ioun- 
tain.  Reno  possesses  an  excellent  little 
journal,  tiie  Crescent. 

MINES    AND    MILLS. 

Tlie  mines  of  the  Pea  Vine  district 
lie  conveuiently  near  Heno.  There  are 
silver  and  ^old-beariujif  quartz  and  co[> 
per  mines  in  the  district,  the  latter  pre- 
domiuatiug.  The  Washoe  U.  C.  (J.  and 
S.  M.  €').  works  are  near  the  town,af- 
fordinjf  excellent  means  by  which  to 
testiind  work  the  mines  discovered  in 
the  neiirbborhood.  The  Glendale  saw- 
mill, 6. mated  a  Jew  miles  to  the  west  of 
Reno,  furnirtbes  a  very  important  por- 
tion of  Uie  lumber  trade  of  the  place. 
The  towu  is  just  outside  of  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  umber,  but  logs  are  rafted 
down  the  stream  to  the  mills  during 
liig'h  water  from  the  pineries  along  its 
banks.     The 

VIRGINf  A  &  XUrCKEE  K.  K. 

was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1872  via 
Carson  City  to  Virginia,  48  miles  distant 
— and  now  runs  regular  trains  in  con- 
nection with  the  Central  Pacific  Kail- 
road.  Before  the  completion  of  this 
road,  Virginia  City  was  reached  by 
stage,  over  a  fearful  steep  zig-zag  moun- 
tain road,  21  miles  distant,  but  the  dif- 
ference in  distance  between  the  "old 
and  the  new  "  is  more  than  made  up  in 
the  comfort  of  the  passage— if  not  in 
time.  At  the  time  when  these  stages 
were  running  to  convey  passengers,  a 
fast  "  Pony  Express "  was  run  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  Wells,  Fargo  & 
Co.'s  letter  bags.  This  pony  express 
was  once  a  gi'eat  institution.  When  it 
left  Reno,  tae  traveler  could  have  ob- 
served that  the  mail  express  bags  were 
thrown  from  the  caii  before  the  train 
had  ceased  its  motion.  By  watching  the 
proee^^ding  still  further  he  would  see 
that  they  are  transferred  to  the  backs  of 
stout  horses,  already  bestrode  by  light, 
wiry  riders.  In  a  moment  all  is  ready, 
und  away  they  dash  under  whip  and 
spur  to  the  next  station,  when,  chang- 
ing horses,  they  are  off  again.  Three 
relays  of  horses  were  used  in  the  tri  p. 
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A  new  railroad  is  projected  over  the 
Sierras,  to  run  from  Keno  (via  Long  Val- 
ley) to  Oroville,  Cal.  The  grade  is  said 
tn  be  a  good  one. 

Passenger  and  freight  trains  are  now 
run  regularly  between  Carson  City  and 
Virginia  City,  distance  22  miles.  From 
Carson  City  stages  run  to  different 
mining  camps  regularly.  We  may 
have  some  readers  who  may  wish 
tn  know  eomething:  in  regard  to  the 
Great  ComBtock  Mine,  which  was  the 
firnt  eilver  mine  discovered  in  t}:e  State 
of  Nevada.  The  mines  in  litis  section 
are  remarkable,  and  are  conducted  in 
tlie  most  esteneiveanH  complete  manner 
imatfinable.      We  will  take  the  cars  for 

STEAMBOAT  SPRINGS. 

Arrived  there,  he  will  find  several  of 
these  curious  springs,  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  road.  They  are  near 
each  other,  all  having  u  common  source, 
though  different  outlets,  apparently. 
They  are  situated  in  au  alkaline  flat, 
devoid  of  vegetation,  and  are  very  hot, 
though  the  temperature  varies  in  difl;er- 
ent  springs.  They  are  said  to  possess 
excellent  medicinal  qualities.  At  times 
they  are  quite  active,  emitting  jets  of 
water  and  clouds  of  sieatu — which  at  a 
distance  resembles  the  blowing  off  of 
steam  from  a  large  boiler.  The  ground 
around  tiiem  is  sett  and  treacherous  in 
places,  as  though  it  had  been  thrown  up 
by  the  springs,  and  had  uot  yet  cooled 
or  hardened.  It  is  related  that  once  up- 
on a  time,  when  a  party  of  emigrants, 
who  were  toiling  across  the  plains,  ar- 
rived near  these  springs  about  camping 
lime,  they  sent  a  man  ahead — a  Dutch- 
man— to  look  out  for  a  suitable  place 
forcamping— one  where  water  and  grass 
could  be  obtained.  In  his  search  the 
Dutciiman  discovered  these  springs, 
which  lit.ppened  tobequietat  the  time, 
and  knelt  down  to  take  a  drinls  of  the 
clear,  nice-looking  water.  Just  at  that 
instant  a  jet  of  spra}''  was  thrown  out 
and  over  the  astonished  Dutchman. 
Springing  to  his  feet,  he  dashed  away 
to  the  train,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  '*  Drive  on  !  drive  on  !  h— 11  is 
not  live  miles  from  tiiis  place ! "  the 


innocent  fellow  firmly  believing  what 
lie  uttered. 

The  traveler  will  find  the  springs 
sufficiently  interesting  to  repay  him 
lor  the  trouble  of  pausing  here  while 
en  his  way  to 

VIRGINIA   CITY. 

This  famous  city  is  situated  due  south 
of  Keuo,  31  miles,  on  the  slope  of  Mt. 
Davidson,  at  an  elevation  of  6,200  feet. 
The  town  is  well  built,  and  contains 
many  elegant  public  and  private  build- 
ings. It  contains  a  population  of  about 
7,000,  the  larger  portion  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  mining  in  the  vicinity. 

NEWSPAPERS,  CHrRCHES   AND  SCHOOLS. 

The  Daily  Territorial  Enterprise — 
daily  and  weekly ^aud  the  OhronicU  — 
daily  and  weekly— are  published  in  Vir- 
ginia City. 

The  religious  and  educational  inter- 
ests are  well  represented  by  several 
churches  and  good  schools. 

There  are  a  number  of  hotels  in  the 
city,  at  which  the  traveler  will  find 
good  accommodations. 

Two  miles  from  Virginia  city  is 

GOLD   HILL, 

Also  a  flourishing  mining  town.  It 
consists  mostly  of  one  mam  street, 
being  built  along  a  ravine.  One  can 
hardly  tell  when  he  leaves  Virginia 
City  and  enters  Gold  Hill,  they  are  so 
closely  connected.  The  place  contains 
about  5,000  inhabitants,  and  one  news- 
paper, the  Gold  Hill  News,  published 
by  P.  Lynch,  a  well  known  journalist. 


Nine  miles  south  of  Virginia  City,  a 
thriving  town  of  about  900  inhabitants. 
The  mines  of  Gold  Hill  are,  as  the 
name  indicates,  gold  bearing  quartz, 
while  those  at  Virginia  City  are  silver. 

THE  GOLD  MINES 

Were  discovered  in  1857,  by  Joe  Kirby 
and  some  others,  who  commenced  min- 
ing in  Six  ^lile  Canyon — where  the 
Ophir  works  now  are — and  continued 
working  the  place  with  indifferent  sue- 
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cess  until  1859.  llie  first  quartz  claim 
was  located  by  James  Kiuney,  better 
known  as  "old  Virginia,"  on  the  2'2d  of 
Februar}'',  1808,  in  the  Virginia  mining 
district  and  on  the  "  Virginia  Vrop- 
piDgs."  The  old  prospecLor  gave  his 
name  to  the  city,  crop])ii]gs  and  dislrict. 
In  June,  1850,  rich  deposits  of  silver 
ore  were  discovered  by  Feter  O'Keilly 
and  l-'atrick  ilcLaughlin,  on  wliat  is 
now  the  ground  of  the  Ophir  Mining 
Company.  They  were  engaged  in  gold 
washing,  and  uncovered  a  rich  vein  of 
sulphuret  of  silver,  when  engaged  in 
excavating  a  place  wherein  to  catch  a 
supply  of  water  for  their  rockers.  The 
discovery  was  made  on  ground  claimed 
by  Kirby  and  others.  A  Mr.  Comstock 
was  employed  to  purchase  the  claims 
of  Kirby  and  those  holding  with  him, 
hence  Comstock's  name  was  given  to 
the  lode. 

COMSTOCK  LODE. 

The  length  of  this  lode  is  about  35,000 
feet,  the  out  croppings  extending  in  a 
broad  belt  along  the  mountain  side.  It 
extends  under  Virginia  City  and  Gold 
Hill,  the  ground  on  which  these  cities 
are  built  being  all  "  honey -combed  "  or 
undermined,  in  fact,  the  whole  moun- 
tain is  a  series  of  shafts,  tunnels  and  ca- 
verns, from  which  the  ore  has  been 
taken.  The  vein  is  broken  and  irregu- 
lar at  intervals  along  its  length  as  far 
as  traced,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the 
mountain,  it  is  also  very  irregular  in 
thickness ;  in  some  places  the  lissuru 
ranges  from  30  to  as  high  as  200  feet  in 
width,  while  at  other  points  the  walls 
come  close  together.  'I  he  greatest  va- 
riation in  width  occurs  iu  the  depth, 
from  400  to  GOO  feet  from  the  surface. 
The  principal  silver  ores  of  this  lead 
are  stephaniie,  vitreous  silver  ore,  native 
ailviT  and  very  rich  galena.  Fyrargy- 
rite  or  inby  silver,  horn  silver  und  po- 
lybasite,  are  found  in  small  quantities, 
together  with  iron  and  copper  pyrites, 
zinc-bleiide,  carbonate  of  lead,  pyromor- 
phite  and  native  gold. 

On  this  lode  over  70  claims  v.'ere  lo- 
cated, of  which  we  rind  42mcnlioned  in 
the  surveyor's  report.     The  chief  claims 


arc  the  Gould  &  Curry,  Ophir  (Dorlh 
mjnej,  Ophir  (south  mine),  ISavage, 
Hale  dz  Norcross,  ChoUar  Potosi,  Alpha, 
Imperial,  \ellow  Jacket,  Kenluck,  liel- 
cher,  Crown  Point,  Segregated  Belcher, 
and  Overman.  The  stock  of  these 
mines  is  to  by  found  at  the  slock  rooms 
in  almost  every  city  where  mining 
stocks  are  made  a  speciaily. 


The  number  of  mills  in  and  around 
Gold  iiiil  and  Virginia,  and  at  other 
points,  which  work  on  ore  from  this 
lead,  is  between  75  and  80.  They  are 
scattered  around  through  several  coun- 
ties, including  Storey  (where  the  lode 
lies),  Liyon,  W  ashoe  and  Ormsby,  Irom 
30  to  40  of  the  number  being  in  Storey 
county.  The  product  of  the  Comstock 
Lode  has  been  beyond  that  of  any  silver 
vein  of  which  we  have  any  record,  fur- 
nishing the  largest  portion  of  the  bullion 
shipped  from  the  Slate.  The  t»Jal  yield 
of  bullion  from  Nevada  was  about  $18- 
000,000  to  $30,000,000  per  year  beiore 
"White  Pine  waa  discovered. 

KEMAltKABLE. 

la  three  yeara  the  Hiock  of  tlie  "  Bel- 
cher" mine  bas  advanced  fruui  $1  per 
share  to  $490,  or  $5,096,000  for  tiie 
mine.  Tbn  "  Crown  Point "  in  1870 
sold  for  $3  50  ;  in  December,  1873,  for 
$460.  or  $5,530,000  for  the  miuB. 

WASHOE   CITY, 

Seventeen  miles  south  of  Keno,  a  flour- 
ishing town  of  about  700  inhabitants, 
lying  nearly  due  west  of  Virginia  City. 
Fifteen  miles  further  south  we  find 

CARSON   CITY. 

The  capital  of  Nevada,  which  lies  33 
miles  south  of  Reno,  and  16  miles  south- 
west of  Virginia  City.  It  is  situated  in 
Eagle  Valley,  on  the  Carson  rivtr,  at 
the  foot  of  the  v^astern  base  of  the  Sier- 
ras, and  contains  about  3,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  the  oldest  town  in  ihe. 
Sta'e;  has  a  good  many  fine  private  and 
public  buildings.  The  town  is  taste- 
fully decorated  with  shtide  trees,  and 
has  an  abundance  of  good  water.     The 
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schools  and  churches  are  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  United  States  Branch 
Mint  of  Nevada  is  located  at  this  place. 
The  newspnper  interest  is  represented 
by  the  Carson  Apptal,  a  daily  paper, 
which  has  long  ht^en  established  here. 

CJarson  City  is  situated  ia  the  center 
of  the  best  farming  laad  on  Carson  river, 
and  the  best  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
CareoQ  is  connected  liy  etag^e  with. 
Geuoa,  Markleville,  and  Silver  Moun- 
lain.  The  Carson  City  racR-course 
gained  Bome  notoriety  by  Feyler  rid- 
ing fifty  miles  ia  two  hours,  for 
$3,000. 

GENOA  CITY, 

Fourteen  miles  southwest  from  Carson, 
is  a  thriving  town  of  about  .500  iahabi- 
tants,  situated  in  afiae  section  of  farming 
country  on  the  Carson  river,  on  the  stage 
road  to 

MARKLEVILLE, 

A  mining  town,  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierras, 
containing  about  600  inhabitants. 

SILVER  MOUNTAIN, 

Another  mining  town,  14  miles  from 
Silver  Mountain,  containing  about  400 
inbibitants.  The  country  abounds  in, 
silver  mines  around  these  towns. 

Leaving  the  mines  and  Carson  City, 
we  once  more  return  to  Reno  and  rj- 
sume  our  journey  west.  Near  by  Reno 
the  hills  are  loftier,  nearer  the  river,  and 
covered  with  pine  forests,  and  as  we 
enter  the  canyon  we  seem  to  have  en- 
tered a  cooler,  pleasanter,  and  more 
invigoratingatmosphere.  The  aroma  of 
the  spruce  and  pine  is  pleasant  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  alkaline 
plains.  It  is  related  of  an  Eastern  lum- 
berman, from  "  away  down  in  ^[aine," 
who  had  been  very  sour  and  taciturn 
during  the  trip  across  the  plains,  refusing 
to  be  sociable  with  any  of  his  fellow 
travelers,  that  when  he  entered  within 
the  shades  of  the  forest,  he  straightened 
himself  up  in  the  cars  for  a  moment, 
looked  around,  and  exclaiming,  "  Thank 
<iod,  I  smell  pitch  once  more,"  sank 
back  in  his  seat  and  wept  for  joy. 


Among  these  hills,  with  the  river  roll- 
ing along  on  our  right,  we  pass  along 
merrily,  the  dry,  barren  desert,  forgottCii 
in  the  new  scenes  opening  to  our  view, 
until  we  reach 

VERDI, 

A  station  11  miles  west  from  Reno. 
Elevation,  4,027  feet.  On,  up  the  river, 
with  its  foaming  current,  now  on  our 
left,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other, 
runs  this  beautiful  stream,  until  we  lose 
sight  of  it  altogether.  The  road  crosses 
and  re-crosses  it  on  fine  Howe  truss 
bridges,  running  as  straight  as  the 
course  of  the  mountai..s  will  permit. 
The  mountains  tower  up  on  either  hand, 
in  places,  sloping  and  covered  witli  tini 
ber  from  base  to  summit,  in  others,  pre 
cipitous,  and  covered  with  masses  oi 
black,  broken  rock.  'Tis  a  rough  coun- 
try, the  canyon  of  the  Truckee,  possess- 
ing many  grand  and  imposing  features. 
Occasional  strips  of  meadow  land  are 
seen,  close  to  the  river's  edge,  but  too 
small  and  rocky  to  be  of  use,  only  as 
grazing  laud.  Now,  we  cross  the  divid 
mg  line,  and  shout 


as  we  enter  California,  a  few  miles  ea^ 
of  ^ 

BOCA, 

A  station,  16  miles  west  of  Verdi.  Ele- 
vation, 5,533  feet.  The  lumber  interest 
is  well  represented  here,  huge  piles  of 
lies,  boards  aud  timber  lining  the  road- 
side. The  river  seems  to  be  the  means 
of  transportation  for  the  saw  logs,  im- 
mense numbers  of  them  being  scattered 
up  and  down  the  stream,  with  here  and 
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thore  a  party  of  lumbermen  ■workingthem 
down  the  mills. 

We  pass  on,  through  deep  gravel  cuts, 
uloug  Iho  biuse  of  bhick  masses  of  rock, 
wliich  tower  l;ir  above  ns.  past  sloping 
pine-clad  hills,  lor  eight  miles,  to 

TRCCKEE  CITV. 
Elevation,  5,845  feet.  It  is  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Truekee  River,  in 
the  midst  of  a  heavily  timbered  region. 
The  principal  business  of  tho  place  is  lum- 
bering, thou;<h  an  extensive  freighting 
business  is  carried  on  with  other  points  in 
the  mountains.  One  can  hardly  get  around 
the  town  for  the  pile  of  lumber,  ties  and 
wood  which  cover  the  ground  in  every  di- 
rection. Some  fine  stores  and  a  good  hotel 
are  tho  only  buildings  which  can  lay  claim 
to  size  and  finish  corresponding  with  the 
growth  and  business  of  the  place.  The 
town  is  built  of  wooden  buildings,  mostly 
on  the  north  side  of  the  railroad.  A  nar- 
row, crooked,  muddy  street  separates  xlie 
first  row  of  buildings — the  business  por- 
tion of  the  town — from  another  string  of 
carelessly  arranged  houses,  which  stretch 
along  tho  foot  of  tho  inountaius.  The 
company  have  »  Tery  largo  depot  and 
sheds  here,  which  attest  tho  heavy  I'reight 
interest  in  the  town.  The  very  sharp 
roof  of  tha  buildings  point  out  the  fact 
that  the  snow  falls  deep  and  moist  here, 
sufficiently  so  to  crush  in  tlie  roofs  unless 
they  are  very  sharp  and  strong.  The 
town  contains  about  2,000  inliabitants, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  directly  or  indi- 
rectly connected  with  tho  lumber  trade. 
(All  the  water  of  the  Truekee  Eiver  is  re- 
quired for  mills  and  navigation — floating 
saw-logs.) 

XEWSPAPERS,    SCHOOLS    AXI>    ClIUKCHES. 

The  Truekee  Tribune  —  Ferguson,  pub- 
lisher— a  semi-weekly  independent  journal, 
takes  car©  of  the  interests  of  the  locality- 
The  educational  interests  have  been  pro- 
vided for,  good  schools  being  tlie  rule, 
Nevada  County,  in  which  Tmckoe  City  is 
situated,  being  justly  celebrated  for  her 
public  scTiools.  Thero  are  two  good 
churches  in  town,  a  Methodist  and  a  Eo- 
man  Cutliolic  edifice. 


HOTELa 

There  are  three  hotels  in  Truekee,  the 
principal  one  being  tho  Truekee  House. 
The  cars  stop  before  the  house  thirty 
minutes,  affording  time  for  the  traveller  to 
obtain  a  good  meal.  This  hotel  is  tho 
headquarters  of  the  tourists  who  visit  this 
locahtj'.  This  station  is  the  end  of  the 
Truekee  and  the  commencement  of  the 

SACRA3JEXT0  AKD   OREGON  UI\^SIO^"S. 

The  company  have  a  24-stall  round 
house  and  tlie  usual  machine  and  repair 
shops  of  a  division  located  here. 

STAGE  3JXES — THEIR   LENGTH. 

Daily  stages  leave  for  Conner  take, 
LakeTahoe  and  Sierraville.  DonnerLake 
line,  Pollard,  to  llio  head  of  the  lake,  six 
miles;  LakeTahoe  line,  Campbell  &Buiiie, 
14  miles;  Sierraville  line,  O.  Hichardson, 
30  miles.  Darling  &  Schneider,  of  Sierra 
City,  have  built  a  wagon  road  from  Sierra 
City  to  Milton,  on  tho  llenness  Pass 
road.  Tho  length  of  grade  required  to 
connect  witli  the  Henness  Pass  road  is 
five  miles.  The  road  connects  Sierra  City 
with  Truekee,  via  the  Henness  Pass  and 
Donner  Lake  wagon  roads.  Heretofore 
Sierra  City  has  been  compelled  to  get  its 
supplies  by  way  of  Marysville  and  Downie- 
ville,  a  distance  of  80  miles,  or  from  Col- 
fax, via  KevadaCity  and  Downjeviile,  also 
about  80  miles.  The  new  road  connects 
them  with  the  railroad  within  a  distance 
of  32  miles — giving  a  distance  of  48  miles 
in  favor  of  the  new  route.  It  is  also  the 
nearest  point  for  Downievllle  people  to 
reach  the  railroad,  as  the  latter  place  is 
but  IG  miles  from  Sierra  City. 

Freight  is  re-shipped  here  for  Donner 
and  Tahoe  lakes,  Sierraville,  and  the 
various  towns  in  Sierra  Valley.  There  are 
some  wholesale  and  retail  houses  here, 
which  do  a  large  business ;  the  average 
monthly  sales  of  merchandise  in  the  town 
amount  to  about  $140,000. 

Chinese  cheap  labor — "  "Work  for  nothing  and 
board  ymiraelf  "^frum  the  inhabitautd  of  yoar 
neighbor's  hen-rooat. 

ViBTBE  »Dd  honor  are  very  nice  for  Sosday 
wear,  but  too  rare  for  every-day  use. 
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POINTS  OP  INTEREST, 
and  how  to  reach  them.  We  have  spoken 
of  tho  sta^o  linos  to  the  lakes,  but  of  no 
other  mode  of  reaching  tlioso  places. 
Campbell,  of  the  Truckeo  House,  has  fine 
turn-outs  in  his  stables.  Take  one  of 
these,  and,  with  a  guide,  start  out  for 

I<\KK  TAHOE, 

or  Bigler,  as  it  is  called  on  some  of  the  offi- 
cial maps.  Tahoe  is  an  Indian  name,  signi- 
fying "  big  water,"and  is  pronounced  by  the 
Indians  "Tah-oo,"  while  the  "pale  faces" 
pronounce  it  "Tahoe.''  It  is  located  12 
miles  suutji  of  Truckee.  A  splendid  road 
affords  one  of  the  best  and  pleasantest 
drives  to  be  found  in  the  State.  The  road 
follows  the  river  bank,  under  the  shade  of 
waving  pines  or  across  green  meadows, 
until  it  reaches  Tahoe  City,  at  the  foot  of 
the  lake.  Here  are  excellent  accommo- 
dations for  travellers,  a  good  liotel,  boats, 
and  a  well-stocked  stable,  from  whence 
you  take  a  cari-iage  (if  you  come  by  stage) 
and  travel  around  the  lake. 

The  latest  attraction  is  a  steamboat, 
placed  upon  the  lake  by  B.  Iloilady,  Jr., 
for  the  accommodation  of  pleasure  seekers. 

According  to  the  survey  of  the  State  lino 
Lake  Tahoe  lies  in  two  States  and  five 
counties.  The  line  between  C.'ilifornia  and 
Nevada  runs  north  and  south,  througn 
the  lake,  until  it  reaches  a  certain  point 
therein,  when  it  changes  to  a  course  1 7 
dcgs.  east  of  south.  Thus  the  counties  of 
Eldorado  and  Placer,  in  California,  and 
Washoe,  Ormsby  and  Douglas,  in  Kevada, 
all  snare  in  tho  waters  of  the  Tahoe. 
AVhere  the  line  was  surveyed  through  the 
lake  it  is  1,700  feet  deep. 

Starting  on  our  exploring  tour  we  will 
commence  with  the  eastern  shore.  The 
first  object  of  interest  met  with  is  a  relic 
of  the  palmy  days  of  staging: 

Frid.w's  Station,  an  old  stage  station, 
established  by  Burke  in  '50.  on  the  Placer- 
ville  and  Tahoe  stage  road.  Ten  miles 
further  on  we  come  to  tho  Gleneiiook 
House,  a  favorite  resort  for  tourists.  Four 
miles  further  on  we  come  to  The  C.we,  a 
cavern  in  the  hillside,  fully  100  feet  above 
nnd  overhanging    the   lake.      There    are 


also  two  saw  mills  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake.  From  Glenbrook  House  there 
is  a  fine  road  to  Carson  City. 

Following  around  to  tho  north  end  of 
the  lake,  and  but  a  short  distfuice  away, 
are  the  celebrated  Hot  Springs,  lying 
just  across  tho  State  line,  in  Nevat'.a. 
Near  them  is  a  splendid  spring  of  clear 
cold  water,  totally  devoid  of  mineral 
taste.  The  next  object  which  attracts  our 
attention  is  Cornelian  Bat,  a  beautiful 
indenture  in  the  coast,  with  fine  gravel 
bottom.  Thus  far  there  has  been  scarcely 
a  point  from  which  the  descent  to  the 
water's  edge  is  not  smooth  and  easy. 

Passing  on  around  to  the  west  side 
we  return  to 

TAHOE    CITY, 

which  contains  two  hotels,  two  stores, 
one  saloon,  two  livery  stables  and  several 
private  dwellings.  Four  miles  from  Tahoe 
City  is  Saxon's  saw  mill,  and  two  miles 
beyond  this  we  come  to  more  saw  mills, 
and  finally  we  roach  Sugar  Pine  Point,  a 
spur  of  mountains  covered  with  a  splendid 
forest  of  sugar  pine,  the  most  valuable 
lumber,  for  all  uses,  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  There  are  fine  streams  running 
into  the  lake  on  each  side  of  the  point. 
"We  now  arrive  at  Emerald  Bay,  a  beau- 
tiful placid  inlet,  two  miles  long,  which 
seems  to  hide  itself  among  the  pine-clad 
hills.  It  is  not  over  400  j-ards  wide  at  its 
mouth,  but  widens  to  two  miles  inland, 
forming  one  of  the  prettiest  land-locked 
harbors  in  the  world.  It  is  owned  by 
Ben  Ilolliday.  At  the  south  end  of  tho 
lake  is  the  site  of  t!ie  Old  Lake  House, 
burned  a  short  time  ago.  At  this  point 
Lake  Valley  Creek  enters  the  lake, 
having  wound  among  the  hills  for  severa? 
miles  since  it  left  tlio  springs  and  snows 
which  feed  it.  Tlie  Valley  of  Lake 
Creek  is  one  of  tlie  loveliest  to  bo  found 
'among  the  Sierras.  The  whole  valley, 
from  tho  mountain  slope  to  tho  lake,  is 
one  continual  series  of  verdant  meadows, 
dotted  with  milk  ranches,  where  tho 
choicest  butter  and  cheese  are  manufac- 
tured. Around  the  lake  the  land  is 
generally  level   for  some  distance  back, 
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ami  covered  wiih  pine,  fir  and  balsam 
liiiibii',  iiribraciug  at  leusL  300  sectious 
of  as  iiue  limbcreU  laud  as  Ihu  blatc 
iiffords.  It  is  easy  of  access  and  Itundy 
to  market,  the  logs  being  rafted  down 
ihe  laku  lo  the  Iruckue,  and  Ibeiice 
down  lo  a;iy  point  on  the  railroad  above 
Ivcno.  Ho  mncb  for  ibe  general  appear- 
ance of  i^ake  Tahoe.  To  untlerstand  its 
bi  amies,  one  must  go  there  and  spend 
a  sliort  ijjne.  When  once  there,  sailing 
on  ihc  beautiful  hike,  gazing  far  liown 
iis  ^liiiiing,  pebbly  boUom,  hooking  tlie 
sparkling  trout  that  muke  the  pole 
sway  and  bend  in  your  hand  like  a  wil- 
low wand,  you  will  be  in  no  huny  to 
leave.  If  you  become  ^ind  of  sailing 
and  angling,  take  your  gun  and  tramp 
into  the  hills  and  fill  your  game  pouch 
with  quail  and  grouse,  and  perhaps  you 
may  start  up  a  deer  or  bear,  lie  who 
cannot  content  liiniself  for  a  time  at 
Tahoe,  could  not  be  satisfied  in  any 
jilacc  on  '^arth ;  he  would  need  to  find 
a  new  and  better  world- 

We  have  now  circled  the  lake  and  can 
judge  of  its  dimensions,  which  are  22 
miles  in  length  and  ten  in  width.  Wc 
are  loth  to  leave  it,  but  wc  will  return  to 
Truckee,  and  thence  to 

DONNER  LAKE. 

This  lovely  little  lakelet,  the  "  Gem  of 
the  bierras,"  lies  two  and  a  half  miles 
northwest  of  Truckee.  It  is  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  one  mile,  and  an  unknown 
depth — having  been  sounded  1,700  feet, 
and  no  bottom  found.  This  and  Lake 
Tahoe  are  undoabtedly  Ihe  craters  of 
old  volcanoes,  the  niountaina  around 
them  presentingunmistakablc  evidences 
of  volcanic  formation.  The  walers  of 
boih  lakes  are  cold  and  clear  11*^  crystal, 
Ihe  bottom  showing  every  pebble  with 
great  disiinelness  under  water  50  feet 
deep  ll  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  lowering  mountains,  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  flr,  sjirnce  and  pine 
trees  of  immense  size.  Were  it  not  for 
tke  occasional  rattling  of  the  cars,  away 
up  the  mountain  side,  as  they  toil  up- 
ward to  the  "Summit,"  and  the  few  ca- 


bins scattered  here  and  Iht-re  along  the 
shore,  one  would  fancy  that  he  was  in 
or.e  of  nature's  secret  reireals,  whtre 
man  had  never  ventured  before.  But 
when  an  innnensc  log  comes  swtf  ping 
and  crashing  di)wn  the  hillside  ard 
plunges  into  the  lake,  he  arrivts  at  ihe 
conclusion  that  S(  nie  one  has  been  in  re 
before  him,  and  lias  conclndi  (1  to  sta^ 
a  while.  A  s-mall  stream  which  inmbk  s 
down  the  mountain  side  winds  its  way 
ihrough  the  dense  wood,  and  cnipiits 
iis  ice-cold  flood  in  the  nppir  ei  d  or  I 
head  of  the  lake,  which  rests  jigtiinsi  the 
foot  of  "Summit "  Mountain.  Ai  this 
point,  on  a  iow,  gravelly  flat,  sliJided  by 
giant  pines,  is  the 

LAKE   HOUSE, 

A  favorite  resort  ior  tourists.  The 
stage  from  Trnck(e  runs  to  this  place 
twice  a  day,  on  the  arrival  of  the  cars 
from  cast  and  west.  From  the  Liike 
House,  a  very  tine  view  of  the  railn.jid 
(an  be  obtained.  ^Vi^hin  sight  arc  iour 
tunnels  and  sev<  ral  miles  ot  snow-fclnds, 
while  behind  jmd  s-Kiningly  ov(rh}ing 
ingthc  road,  the  mountain's  bald,  bUak, 
bare,  massive  piks  0)  granite  inwir  !ar 
above,  their  precipitous  sides  i-ctniing 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  ravages  o!  linn. 
A  fine  road  has  been  graded  along  ihe 
right-hand  shore,  trcm  the  sialitn  to 
the  Lake  House,  forming  a  spkndid 
drive.  Tlie  "old  emigrant  road"  fckirls 
the  foot  of  the  lake  (where  the  Donner 
parly  perishtd).  and  lollowing  up  the 
stage  road,  climbs  the  "Summit"  ju&t 
beyond  the  long  innnel.  Originally,  it 
struck  the  divide  at  bummit  Valley; 
from  thence  it  followed  the  valley  down 
ior  sev(  ral  miles,  then  struck  acrosi?  the 
crest-spuis,  j>nd  lollowrd  the  divide 
down  from  Lmigrant  Gap. 

On  the  grade  road,  at  the  foot  ol  the 
lake,  is  the 

GRANT   HOUSE, 

Another  resort  for  travelers  and  tonr- 
ists.  At  this  place,  aad  also  at  the  Lrdte 
House,  are  boats,  fishing  tackle,  and  ail 
thiiigs  needful  for  au  excursion  on  the 
placid  waters.  A  saw^  mill  has  been 
built  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  where  a 
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greaL  amount  of  lumber  is  manufactured. 
'I'lie  logs  are  slid  dowu  the  mountain 
pides  in  "slioots,"  or  troughs  made  of 
IiiTi^e  trees,  into  the  hike,  and  then  rafted 
dijwu  tt)  the  mill.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
lake  the  timber  has  not  been  disturbed, 
but  sweeps  down  from  the  railroad  to  the 
^\  ai  it's  edge  in  one  dense  unbroken  forest. 
From  the  foot  of  the  lake  issues  a  beau- 
tiful creek,  which,  after  uniting  with 
Coldstream,  forms  the  Little  Truckee 
river. 

COLDSTREAM, 

\Miich  runs  close  by  the  lower  end  of  the 
hike,  is  a  clear,  cold  mountain  stream, 
about  fifteen  miles  long.  It  rises  in  the 
'Summit"  Mountain,  opposite  Summit 
viilley.  Its  waters  are  very  cold,  and  are 
wci:  stocked  with  fish.  Some  excellent 
;:razing  land  borders  the  creek  after  it 
leaves  the  mountain's  gorge.  The  foot 
tit  the  lake  is  bordered  with  green 
meadows,  covering  an  extent  of  several 
hundred  acres  of  fine  grazing  land. 

PISHING    AND   HUNTING. 

In  Donner  and  Tahoe  Lakes  is  found 
the  eilver  trout,  which  attains  the  weight 
of  30  pounds.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  fish  in  these  lakes,  but  this  is  most 
prized,  most  sought  after  by  the  angler. 
It  is  rare  sport  to  bring  to  the  water's 
edge  one  of  these  sleek-hide,  sharp-biting 
fellows — to  liandle  him  delicately  and 
daintily  until  he  is  safe  landed,  and  then, 
when  his  remains  are  fried,  baked,  or 
broiled  brown,  it  is  not  bad  employment 
for  the  jaws  to  masticate  the  crisp,  juicy 
morsels — it's  not  bad  jawing.  Tlie  water 
iwAv  the  lake  shore  is  fairly  alive  with 
white  fish,  dace,  rock-fish,  and  several 
otlier  varieties,  the  trout  keeping  in 
dtvper  water.  There  is  no  more  favorite 
i-esort  for  the  angler  and  hunter  than 
tiiese  lakes  and  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, where  quail,  grouse,  deer  and  bear 
abound.  These  lakes  are  a  favorite  re- 
sort for  the 

"  SAN    FRANCISCO   SCHOOLMARMS," 

Who  annually  visit  this  locality  during 
the  summer  vacation.  The  steamboat 
aiul    railniad    companies   generally  pass 


them  over  the  route,  and  they  pass  a 
happy  week  at  Tahoe  and  Donner  Lakes. 
It  is  n  pleasant  sight  to  see  these  merry 
girls — they  are  girls  when  among  the 
hills — rorajting,  scrambling  and  wander- 
ing among  the  hills  and  along  the  lake 
shore,  giving  new  life  and  animation  to 
the  scene.  The  gray  old  hills  and  mighty 
forests  re-echo  with  their  merry  laughter, 
as  they  stroll  around  the  lake,  gatliering 
fiowers  and  mosses,  or,  perhaps,  essaying 
their  skill  as  anglers,  to  the  great 
slaughter  of  the  finny  inhabitants  of  the 
lake,  and  tlie  total  demoralization  of  the 
hearts  of  their  male  companions. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure,  too,  to  see 
"  ye "  male  teacher  threading  his  way 
amid  the  brush  and  bogs  around  the  lake. 
With  what  an  effort  he  lifts  his  apology 
for  a  leg  over  some  stupid  log,  which 
icould  come  right  in  his  way.  Overcome 
with  the  effort,  he  sits  down  on  an  ant's 
nest  beside  the  log  to  rest,  when  along 
comes  a  shouting,  rosy-faced  bevy  of 
girls,  who  leap  over  the  log,  frightening 
"ye  master"  nearly  out  of  his  wits — if 
he  has  any — he  is  very  much  "  shocked," 
and  tries  to  look  dignified ;  they  cannot, 
and  would  not  if  they  could ;  neither  do 
they  try,  but  pass  on  in  their  wild  chase 
after  health  and  vigor. 

Why  will  our  city  men  be  so  disgust- 
ingly dignified  and  stupid  when  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  ?  They  cannot  enjoy 
li."e  and  freedom  from  care,  as  can  a 
woman ;  they  must  ever  be  "  stuckup," 
or  very  precise,  like  hired  moui-ners  to  a 
funeral. 

THE   CONNER   PARTY. 

Aroimd  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water — 
nestled  so  closely  in  the  embrace  of  these 
mighty  mountains,  smiling  and  joyous 
in  its  matchless   beauty,  as  though  no    i 
dark   sorrow  had   ever  occurred  on    its    I 
shores,  or  its  clear  waters  reflected  back    ' 
the  wan  and  haggard  face  of  star\'ation 
— is  clustered  the  saddest  of  memories— 
a  memory  perpetuated  by  the  name  of 
the  lake. 

In  the  fall  of  '4G,  a  party  of  emigrants, 
mostly  from  Illinois,  arrived  at  Truckee 
river,  worn  and  wasted  from  their  long 
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and  arduous  journey .  Among  that  party 
was  a  Mr.  Donner,  who,  with  his  family, 
■were  seeking  tlie  rich  bottom  lands  of 
tlie  California  rivers,  the  fame  of  which 
had  reached  them  in  their  eastern  home. 
At  that  time  a  few  hardy  pioneers  had 
settled  ni;ar  Sutter's  Fort,  brought  there 
In  the  returning  trappers  who,  witli 
\voudrous  tales  of  the  fertility  of  the 
Hoil  and  the  genial  climate  of  California, 
had  induced  some  of  their  friends  to 
return  with  them  and  settle  in  this 
beautiful  land.  The  Donner  party,  as  it 
is  gent-rally  Ciilled,  was  one  of  those 
piuties.  aud  undiT  tlie  guidance  of  a 
trapper,  was  journeying  to  this  then 
almost  uulsiiowu  laud.  Arrived  on  the 
Truckee  the  guide,  who  knew  the  danger 
threatening  them,  hurried  them  forward, 
that  tluy  might  cross  tlie  dreaded  Sierras 
ere  the  snows  of  winter  should  encom- 
pass them.  Part  of  the  train  hurried 
forward,  but  Mr.  D(mner,  who  had  a 
large  lot  of  cattle,  would  not  hurry. 
Desjiite  all  warnings,  he  loitered  along 
until  at  last  lie  reachi^d  the  foot  of  Donner 
Lake,  and  encami»ed  there  for  the  night. 
The  weather  was  growing  cold,  and  the 
black  and  threatening  sky  betokened  the 
coming  f^torm.  At  Donner  Lake,  the 
road  turned  to  the  left  in  those  days, 
following  up  Coldstream  and  crossing 
the  Summit,  near  Simimit  Meadows,  a 
vc-ry  ditficult  and  dangerous  route  in  fair 
wuather.  The  party  who  encamped  at 
the  lake  that  night  numbered  10  souls, 
among  whom  was  Mrs.  Donner  and  her 
four  children.  During  the  night,  the 
threatened  storm  burst  over  them  in  all 
its  fury.  The  old  pines  swayed  and  bent 
before'  the  blast  which  swept  over  the 
lake,  bearing  destruction  and  death  on 
its  snow-laden  wings.  The  snow  fell 
I  heavily  and  fast,  as  it  can  fall  in  these 
mountains.  The  frightened  cattle  broke 
from  their  guards  and  fled. 

In  the  morning  the  terror-stricken 
emigrants  behehl  one  vast  expanse  of 
snow,  and  the  large  white  flakes  falling 
thick  and  fast.  Still  there  was  hope. 
Some  of  the  cattle  and  their  horses  re- 
mained. Tliey  could  leave  the  wagons, 
and  with  the  horses  they  might  possibly 


cross  the  mountains.  But  here  arose 
another  ditficulty.  Mr.  Donner  was  un- 
well, and  could  not  go :  or,  preferring  to 
wait  until  the  storm  subsided,— and  Mrs 
Donner,  like  a  true  woman,  refused  to 
leave  her  liusband. 

The  balance  of  the  parly — wHli  the 
excejption  of  one,  a  German,  wno  de- 
cided to  stay  with  the  fumiiy — placed 
the  children  on  the  horses,  and  bade 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donner  a  IohI.  good-by  ;  and 
after  a  long  and  perilous  battle  with  the 
storm,  they  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
mountains  and  reaching  the  valleys, 
where  the  danger  was  at  an  end  The 
storm  continued,  almost  without  inter- 
mission, for  several  weeks,  and  those  who 
had  crossed  the  Summit  knew  that  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  imprisoned  i>arty 
would  be  futile,  worse  than  folly,  until 
the  spring  sun  should  melt  away  the  icy 
barrier. 

Of  the  long  and  dreary  winter  i>assed 
by  these  three  persons,  who  shall  tell? 
The  tall  stumps  (see  illustration )  staml- 
ing  near  where  stood  the  cabin  attest 
tiie  depth  of  snow.  Some  of  them  aie 
20  feet  in  height. 

Early  in  the  spring  a  party  of  brave 
men,  led  by  Claude  Cheney,  started  from 
the  valley  to  bring  out  the  jjrisonors, 
expecting  to  find  them  alive  and  well,  for 
it  was  su[>posed  that  they  had  provisions 
enough  to  last  tlipm  through  the  winter, 
but  it  seems  they  v/ere  mistaken. 

After  a  desperate  effort,  which  required 
weeks  of  toil  and  exposure,  the  party 
succeeded  in  scaling  the  motmtains  aud 
came  to  the  camp  of  the  Donners.  What 
a  sight  met  the  first  glance — before  the 
fire  sal  the  Dutchman,  holding,  in  a  vice- 
like grasp,  a  roasted  arm  and  hand,  which 
he  was  greedily  eating.  With  a  wild 
and  frightened  look  he  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  confronted  the  new  comers, 
holding  on  to  the  arm  as  though  he 
feared  they  would  deprive  him  of  his 
repast.  The  remains  of  the  arm  were 
taken  from  him  by  main  force,  and  the 
maniac  secured.  The  remains  of  Mr. 
Donuer  were  found,  and  with  those  of 
his  faithful  wife,  given  such  burial  aa 
the    circumstances    would    permit,   and 
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takinj^  the  survivur  with  them,  relumed 
to  the  valley. 

The  Oerman  recovered,  and  still  lives. 
His  story  is  that  soon  after  tlie  party  left 
Mr.  Donner  died,  and  was  Ijuried  in  the 
snow.  The  iast  of  the  cattle  escaped, 
leaving  hat  little  food  ;  and  when  that 
was  exausted,  Mrs.  Donner  died.  Many 
(lark  sospicions  of  fuid  [ilay  on  the  part 
uf  the  only  sLirvivor  has  been  circulated, 
bat  whether  they  are  correct  will  nev*ir 
l)e  known,  until  tlie  final  unraveliny;  of 
time's  dark  mysteries. 

SIEUKA    VALLEY 

Lies  about  ;iO  miles  from  Truckee  Ony, 
among  the  Sierras.  It  is  about  40  miles 
long,  with  ii  width  of  from  five  to  seven 
miles.  It  i^  f'eitile,  thickly  settled,  and 
taken  in  connection  with  some  other 
mountain  valleys,  miglit  be  termed  the 
Orang-e  c(junty  of  California,  from  tlie 
quantity  and  quality  of  butter  and  clieese 
manufactured  there.  In  the  mountain 
valleys  and  on  the  tabledand?  the  best 
butter  and  cheese  found  in  the  State  are 
manufactured — the  low  valleys  being  too 
warm,  and  tlie  ^jrasses  and  water  not  so 
good  as  found  here.  In  Sierra,  and  many 
other  mountain  valleys,  go(>d  crops  of 
grain  and  vegetables  are  grown  in  favor- 
able seasons,  but  tlie  surest  and  most 
profitable  business  is  dairying^.  The 
flourishing  town  of  Royalton  i"  situated 
iu  this  vaUey. 

UONEY    LAKE, 

An  almost  circular  sheet  of  water,  attjui 
10  miles  in  diameter,  lies  about  50  miles 
north  of  Truckee  City.  Willow  creek  and 
Susan  creek  filter  it  at  the  north,  while 
Lone  Valley  creek  empties  its  waters 
into  the  southern  portion  of  the  lake, 
Home  fine  meadow  and  grazing  land  is 
found  in  tin?  valleys  bordering  these 
BtreaniB,  which  has  been  occii[)ied  by  set- 
tlers, and  convtjrted  into  flnnrishing  farms. 

Susanville.  the  |)rinci[>al  town  in  the 
valley,  is  situated  nortli  of  tin--  lake.  It 
is  C4)onected  by  stage  with  Reno.  NVrada, 
and  Oroville,  California. 

We  now   take  leave  of  Truckee  City 
ftud    its    surn>niidinfirs.    and     prejiare    to    , 
cross  ilie  ■■  SuiLiiiiii  of   the  Sierras,"  f'niir 


teen  miles  distujii..  With  two  loL-omo- 
tives  leading,  we  cross  thy  North  Fork 
or  Little  Truckee  on  a  single-span  Howe 
truss  bridge.  \Ve  leave  it  behind  us, 
and  make  directly  across  the  broken 
land  bordering  the  lake  meadows  for  (he 
loot  of  the  Sierras.  Now,  we  skirt  along 
the  lull-side,  with  tht  beautiful  Cold- 
stream (a  branch  of  the  Noith  Fork),  on 
our  right,  winding  through  the  grassy 
valley  and  among  the  waving  pines. 
Eleven  miles  from  Trucki*e  we  arrive  at 

STRO.\(i'.S    CAKO.'V. 

Now,  we  bend  around  the  southern  end 
of  the  valley,  which  borders  the  lake, 
and  crossing  Coldstream,  we  commenco 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain.  Now,  we 
skirt  the  eastern  liase,  rising  higlier  and 
higher  until  Donner  Lake,  the  loveliest 
gem  in  the  Sierras,  is  far  below  us,  look- 
ing like  a  lakeof  silver  st^t  in  the  shadowg 
of  green  fon-sis  and  brown  mountains. 
Up  still,  the  hmg  black  line,  bent  around 
and  seeming  stealing  away  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  we  are  moving,  though 
far  below  us,  [K)int8  out  the  winding  , 
coiu-se  we  have  followetl.  Up,  still  up, 
higher  and  higher,  and  now  we  enter 
the  long  line  of  snow-sheils,  leading  to 
the  first  tunnel.  We  toil  on,  nishing 
through  the  snow-sheds,  plunging  into 
the  tunnel,  the  locomotives  snorting  an 
angry  defiance  as  wt-  enter  these  gloomy 
rock-bouud  cliauibers.  ,  (?  ^,  - . 

^LM.VIIT    STATION,    ; 

Seven  thousand  and  seventeen  feet  above 
the  Irvel  of  the  sea.  Distance  from 
Omaha,  l,C69  miles :  from  Sacramento, 
ion  miles.  We  are  not  on  the  highest 
lands  of  the  Sierra  by  any  means,  for 
bleak  and  bare  of  verdure  rise  the  granite 
peaks  around  us.  Piles  of  granite, 
their  weather-stained  and  moss-chu' 
sides  glistening  in  the  morning  sm, 
rise  between  us  and  the  "  western 
shore,"  hiding  from  our  sight  the  vast 
expanse  of  plain  iliat  we  know  lies  be- 
tween lis  and  our  destination.  Scatter- 
ing groups  of  hardy  fir  and  r^pruce  line 
the  mountain  gorges,  where  rest  the 
everlasting  snows.  To  tlie  east  rises 
Rattiepnake    Mounrairv,    its    rocky    crest 
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towering  among  the  clonds,  seeming  but 
one  immense  mass  of  solid  granite,  with 
here  and  tliere  a  bunch  of  stunted  bushes 
growing  among  the  clefts  and  chasms 
which  traverse  it. 

"We  are  on  the  dividing  ridge  which 
p-^-iarates  the  head  waters  of  several 
iiivtantain  rivers,  which,  by  different  and 
tortuous  courses,  find  at  last  the  same 
common  receptacle  for  their  snow-fed 
waters — the  Sacramento  River.  Close  to 
our  riglit,  far  down  in  that  fir-clad  gorge, 
the  waters  of  tlie  South  Yuba  leap  and 
dance  along,  amid  dense  and  gloomy 
forests,  and  over  almost  countless  rapids, 
cascades  and  waterfalls.  This  stream 
heads  against  and  far  up  the  Summit,  one 
branch  crossing  the  road  at  the  next  sta- 
tion, Cascade.  As  we  pass  along  the  di- 
vide, after  passing  Cisco,  we  shall  see  the 
Ixoad  waters  of  Bear  River,  Ijnng between 
tl^e  divide  and  the  Yuba,  which  winds 
away  beyond  our  sight  behind  another 
mountain  ridge.  Farther  on  still  and  we 
lose  siglit  of  Bear  River  to  find  the 
American  River  on  our  left.  These 
streams  reach  the  same  ending — the  Sa- 
cramento River — but  far  apart,  where  they 
mingle  with  that  stream.  There  is  no 
grander  scenery  in  the  Sierras — of  tower- 
ing mountains,  deep  gorges,  lofty  preci- 
pices, sparkling  waterfalls  and  crystal 
lakes — than  abound  within  an  easy  dis- 
tance of  this  place.  The  tourist  can  find 
scenes  of  the  deepest  interest  and  grandest 
beauty ;  the  scliolar  and  philosopher  ob- 
J3Ct3  of  rare  value  for  scientific  investiga- 
tion ;  the  hunter  and  angler  can  find  an 
almost  unlimited  field  for  their  amusement 
— the  former  in  the  gorges  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  timid  door  and  fierce 
grizzly  boar  make  their  home;  the  latter 
among  the  mountain  lakes  and  streams, 
where  the  speckled  trout  leaps  in  its  joy- 
ous freedom,  while  around  all  is  the 
music  of  snow-fed  n>ountain  torrent  and 
mountain  breeze,  and  over  all  is  the  clear, 
blue  sky  of  our  sunny  clime,  tempered 
and  softened  by  the  shadows  of  the  ever- 
lasting hills.  There  is  life,  health  and 
vigor  on  every  hand,  if  one  will  bnt  em- 
brace it. 


THE  TUNNELS  AND   SNOW  SHEDS. 

From  the  time  when  the  road  enters  the 
crests  of  the  "Summit,"  it  passes  through 
a  succession  of  tunnels  and  snow  shedj 
(see  lirst  snow  shed  illustration),  so  closely 
connected  that  the  traveller  can  hardly  tell 
when  the  cars  enter  or  leave  a  tunnel.  The 
Summit  tunnel,  the  longest  of  the  num- 
ber, is  1,G5D  foot  long,  the  others  ranging 
from  100  to  870  feet  in  length. 

Fires  sometimes  cause  damage  to  sheds 
and  road,  but  seldom  any  delay  to  the  trains, 
as  the  company  have  materials  of  all  kinds 
on  hand  for  any  emergency,  and  with  their 
swarm  of  men  can  replace  everything  al- 
most as  quick  as  it  is  destroyed ;  but,  to 
further  protect  the  snow  sheds  and  bridges 
from  fire,  and  the  more  elTectually  to  ex- 
tinguish them,  the  Railroad  Company 
have  stationed  at  the  Summit  the  locomo- 
tive Grey  Eagle  {with  steam  always  up 
and  ready  to  answer  a  summons),  with  a 
force  pump  of  large  capacity,  sui)plied  with 
steam  from  the  engine.  Attached  to  tho 
locomotive  are  eight  water  cars,  the  tanks 
on  which  are  connected  with  each  other 
and  with  the  tender  of  tho  engine,  so  tliat 
the  supply  of  water  will  always  be  suffi- 
cient to  check  any  ordinary  fire. 

The  snow  sheds  are  solid  structures, 
built  of  sawed  and  round  timber,  com- 
pletely roofing  in  the  road  for  many  miles. 
When  the  road  was  completed  there  were 
23  miles  of  shed  built,  at  an  actual  cost  of 
$10,000  per  mile.  With  the  additions  since 
made  the  line  reaches  about  45  miles,  which 
includes  the  whole  length  of  the  deep  snow 
line  on  the  dividing  ridge.  "When  we 
consider  that  along  the  summit  the  snow 
falls  from  16  to  20  feet  deep  during  a 
wet  winter,  we  can  imagine  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  these  structures.  By 
this  means  the  track  is  as  clear  from  snow 
in  the  winter  as  in  the  valleys.  The  mighty 
avalanches  which  sweep  down  the  moun- 
tain sides  in  the  spring,  bearing  every- 
tliing  before  them,  pass  over  the  sloping 
roofs  of  the  sheds  and  plunge  into  the 
chasms  below,  while  beneath  the  rushing 
mass  the  cars  glide  smoothly  along,  the 
passengers  hnrdly  knowing  but  what  they 
are  in  the  midst  of  an  enormous  tunnel. 
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Where  the  road  lies  clear  on  the  divide 
or  level  land,  the  sheds  have  sharp  roofs, 
like  those  of  any  building  calculated  to 
withstand  a  great  weight  of  snow.  But 
where  the  road  is  built  against  the  side 
of  these  bare  pi*aks,  the  roof  of  the  shed 
can  have  but  one  slope,  and  lliat  must 
reach  the  mountain  side,  to  enable  the 
"snow  slides"  to  cross  the  road  without 
doing  harm  to  that  or  the  passing 
trains.  (See  second  snow-shed  illustra- 
tion.) 

Leading  the  Summit,  we  passs  on, 
through  show  sheds  and  tunnels,  around 
the  base  of  towering  peaks,  anon  over 
the  bare  ridge  with  an  unbroken  view 
on  either  hand,  then  amid  grand  old 
forest  trees  unLil  we  reach 

CASCADE, 

Six  miles  west  of  Summit.  Elevation, 
6,519  teet.  Here  we  cross  one  of  the 
brances  of  the  Yuba,  which  goes  leap- 
ing down  the  rocks  in  a  shower  of  spmy 
during  the  summer,  but  in  the  winter 
the  chasm  shows  but  a  bed  of  snow  and 
ice.  Wliile  passing  along,  the  traveler 
will  observe  to  the  west  a  broad  g'assy 
meadow,  dotted  with  trees,  and  lying 
between  two  lofty  mountains.  This 
beautiful  plain  is  called 

SUMMIT  VALLEY, 

It  will  repay  the  traveler  to  spend  a 
day  h'jre,  in  oaq  of  th-j  lofciest  of  the 
[^il'rra  valleys.  It  is  covered  with  a 
luxuria.it  growth  of  grass,  affording 
pasturage  for  large  bands  of  cattle,  dur- 
ing the  summer.  It  is  all  occupied  by 
dairymen  and  stockraisers,  at  whose 
comfortable  dwelliag.s  the  tourist  will 
find  a  hearty  welcome.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful summer  retreat — a  favorite  resort  for 
those  who  pref*r  the  mountains  with 
their  cool  breezes  and  pure  v;ater.  The 
valley  is  watered  by  many  springs  and 
snow-fed  rivulets,  whose  waters  flow  to 
the  American  river. 

This  valle)'  is  becoming  noted  in  a 
business  point  of  view,  as  well  as  being 
a  place  of  summer  resort.  It  is  becom- 
ing cejebrated  as  a  meat  packing  station, 
it  having  been  demonstrated  that  pork 


and  beef  can  be  successfully  cured  here 
during  any  portion  of  the  year.  In  most 
portions  of  the  State,  and  especially  so 
on  the  plains,  it  is  extremely  difficult, 
generally'  impossible,  to  cure  meat  by 
the  usual  process  of  pickling.  The 
hams,  which  are  cured  in  the  low  lands, 
are  generally  "  pumped,"  and  then  they 
keep  but  a  short  time.  But  here  meat 
can  be  put  up  in  brine  and  thoroughly 
cured  at  any  time.  This  fact,  together 
with  its  proximity  to  the  railroad,  will 
have  the  effect  of  creating  an  extensive 
business  at  this  point. 

SODA  PPRINGS. 

These  springs  are  found  near  the  foot 
of  Summit  Valley,  their  waters  uniting 
with  others,  forming  the  head  waters  of 
the  American  river.  The  springs  are 
very  large  and  numerous.  The  water  is 
pronounced  to  be  the  best  medicinal 
water  in  the  State.  It  is  a  delightful 
drink,  cool  and  sparkling,  possessi.-g  the 
taste  of  the  best  quality  of  manufactured 
soda  water.  The  larger  of  the  springs 
have  been  improved,  and  great  Quantities 
of  the  water  is  now  bottled  and  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  State.  Near  the  Soda 
Springs  are  others,  the  waters  of  which 
are  devoid  of  mineral  or  aciduous  taste, 
and  cold  as  ice. 

"'Tis  a  singular  place,"  the  miner 
said,  when  telling  his  friends  of  his  dis- 
covery. "  '  Tis  a  singular  place ;  dog  on 
my  skin  if  it  ain't,  whar  sweet  and  sour 
water  comes  oute'n  the  same  hole,  one 
bilin'  hot,  to  look  at  it,  but  cold  as  ice ; 
the  other  looking  warm  and  quiet,  but 
cold  enough  to  freeze  a  feller  to  death." 
AVe  leave  the  valley  and  Hot  Springs 
with  the  remark  that  at  Tinkers  Sta- 
tion, or 

TAMARACK, 

Is  the  best  point  at  which  to  leave  the 
cars  for  a  visit  to  tb,e  valley.  This  sta- 
tion is  four  miles  west  of  the  cascades, 
and  has  little  importance,  cars  stoppi..g 
only  on  signal.  Elevation,  C,191  feet. 
Among  the  hills,  through  snow-sheds 
and  tunnels,  we  speed  on  for  three  miles, 
when  we  arrive  at 
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All  eating  station.  Elevation,  5,039  feet, 
where  good  meals  can  be  obtained. 
Tliere  is  quite  a  little  town  of  sharp- 
roofed  wooden  houses  here,  containing 
about  400  inhabita.its.  At  one  time  it 
was  quite  an  important  place,  being  the 
"terminus"  duri  ig  the  time  occupied 
in  tunneling  tlirougb  the  summit.  A 
turn  table  a.jd  small  shops  were  erected, 
but  they  are  little  Ubed  now,  as  the  road 
has  passed  them. 

heaving  Cisco,  we  pass  on  the  down 
grade  carrying  us  along  rapidly'  and 
easily,  without  the  help  of  the  locomo- 
tives. We  feel  refreslied  by  tlie  moun- 
tain breeze,  and  when  the  snow-sheds 
have  an  interval  between  them,  we 
catch  glimpses  of  the  streams  we  have 
meniioned,  the  Bear  and  Yuba  rivers 
away  to  our  right  and  tar,  far  bi.low  lis. 
Eight  miles  west  from  Cisco  we  reach 

EiailGRANT  GAP, 

The  point  where  the  old  emigrant  road 
crossed  the  divide,  and  followed  down 
the  ridges  to  the  vaJiey  of  the  Sacra- 
mento. The  emigrants  passed  om?- xha 
'•  gaj),"  we  pass  utuler  it,  making  a  slight 
difference  in  elevation  between  the  two 
roads,  as  well  as  a  difference  in  the 
mode  ol  traveling.  We  have  seen  the 
last  of  the  old  emigrant  road  that  we 
have  followed  so  far.  No  more  will  the 
weary  emigrant  toil  over  the  long  and 
weary  journey.  Space  is  annihilated, 
and  the  tireless  iron  horse  will  hence- 
fr)rth  haul  an  iron  wagon  over  an  iron 
mud,  landing  the  emigrant  fresh  and 
liearty,  alter  a  week's  ride,  in  the  sunny 
land  of  hid  adoption. 

Passing  on  amid  the  grand  old  pines, 
leaving  the  summit  peaks  behind,  we 
turn  up  line  canyon,  the  roadbed  on 
the  opposite  b:ink  apparently  running 
parallel  with  the  one  we  arc  traversing. 
We  swing  around  the  head  of  the  can- 
yon, past  saw  mills,  and  lumber  side- 
tracks, until  we  reach  the  station  ot 
BLTTE  CASYOBf, 

Six  miles  from  Cisco.  Elevation,  4,677 
feet.    A  freight  and  lumber  station,  for 


the  accommodation  of  the  mills  in  ihe 
vicinity.  Immense  quantities  of  lumber 
are  manufactured  in  these  mountains, 
near  the  line  of  the  road,  Sacramento 
affording  a  ready  market  for  the  article. 
Before  the  railroad  reached  these  moun- 
tains, the  lumber  inttrest  of  this  section 
was  oi  little  value,  there  being  only  a 
local  demand,  which  hardly  paid  for 
building  mills  and  keeping  teams.  The 
mines  were  thwi  the  (miy  market— the 
cost  of  freight  to  the  valleys  forbidding 
competition  with  the  Puget  Sound  lum- 
ber trade,  or  with  mills  situated  so  much 
nearer  the  agricultural  districts.  Now 
the  lumber  can  be  sent  to  the  valleys, 
and  sold  as  cheap  as  any  in  a  market 
rarely  overstocked,  for  the  one  item  of 
lumber  forms  one  of  the  staple  market 
articles,  ruling  at  more  regular  prices, 
and  being  in  better  demand,  than  any 
other  article  of  trade,  if  we  except  wheat. 
Passing  on,  we  leave  Blue  Canyon, 
its  sparkling  waters  and  giant  pines, 
speeding  along  around  the  hill  sides, 
past 

CIIIKA  RANCH, 

An  unimportant  station,  two  miles  west 
of  Blue  Canyon,  with  an  elevation  of 
4,410  leet.  Soon  after  leaving,  to  our 
lelt — on  south  side — can  be  seen  the 

GREAT  AMERICAN   CANTON, 

One  of  the  grandf^st  gorges  in  the  Sierra 
Mouniaius.  [See  Illustration.]  The 
river  is  here  compressjed  between  two 
walls,  2,000  feet  high,  and  so  near  per- 
pendicular that  we  can  stand  en  the 
brink  of  the  cliff  and  look  directly  down 
on  the  foaming  waters  below.  The  can- 
yon is  about  two  miles  long,  and  so  pre- 
cipitous are  its  sides,  which  are  waslied 
by  the  torrent,  that  it  has  been  found 
inipospible  to  ascend  the  stream  through 
the  gorge  even  on  toot. 

Five  miles  beyond   Shady     Rnn,  we 
stop  for  a  few  minntes  at 

ALTA, 
A  freight  and  passenger  Ftation.     Alta 
looks  old   and    weather-beaten,  and  its 
half-dozen    l)oard    housep,    with    sharp 
roofd,  look  as  though  th^re  was  little  less 
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Tlian  a  century  between  the  present  and 
t'lo  time  when  they  were  Tisliernd  into 
existence,  like  its  namesake  in  San 
Francisco,  after  which  it.  warf  uaiued. 

Two  iuiles  further  on.  and  we  stop  at 

MUTCH  FI.AT, 

Commoniy  called  GermaiL  Ltvd,  the  sta- 
tion for  the  town  of  that  uumL".  Eleva- 
tion, 3,403  feet:.  The  town,  of  Dutch 
Flat;  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  near  by  and 
to  the  right  of  the  roa{l,  a  portion  of  it 
being  in  plain  view.  The  town  contains 
many  good  buildings,  churches,  schools, 
and  hotels.  Population,  about  2,000. 
One  feature  of  tills  town  is  worth  not- 
ing, and  wortliy  of  commendation— the 
beautiful  gardens  and  fine  orchards 
wliich  omanieiit  almost  every  house. 
In^ahnost  all  ot  the  mountain  town^  in 
fact  in  all  of  th^.  older  mining  towns, 
the  scene  is  reproduced,  while  many  of 
the  valley  towns  are  b.ircofviuL-y,  (low- 
er- or  fruir  trees.  The  iniiii-r's  cabin 
lias  its  garden  and  fruit  tra;^  attached, 
if  water  can  be  had  for  irrii^ation,  while 
half  of  the  farm  nouses  have  neither 
fruit  trees,  shrubs,  flowers  or  gardens 
around  them. 


STAGE  LINE,  FREIGHT,  &C. 

G.  II.  Colby  runs  a  daily  coach  to  Ne- 
vada City,  IG)^  miles  distant,  via  Little 
York,  You  Bet  and  Red  Dog.  Freight 
is  left  here  for  these  places  and  the  sur- 
rounding mines. 

LITTLE  YORK, 

A  mining  town,  three  miles  northwest 
of  Dutch  Flat,  contains  about  500  in- 
habitants. 


Six  miles  from  Little  York,  also  a  min- 
ing town,  about  the  size  of  Little  York. 

RED  DOG, 

Seven  and  a  half  miles  from  You  Bet, 
still  anorher  small  mining  town.  These 
towns  are  situaied  on  what  is  called 
the  Blue   Lead,  the   best  large   placer 


mining  district  in  the  State.  The  trav- 
eler will  see  the  evidences  of  the  va-t 
labor  perforuu'd  here  while  standing  on 
the  platform  of  the  cars  at  Alta,  Dutch 
Flat  or  Gold  iiuu  .stations.  The  Blue 
Lead  extends  from  b(;low  Gold  Run. 
through  t!ie  teni.^ih  of  Kevada,  on,  into 
and  through  a  portion  ot  bierra county. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  bed  of  some  an- 
cient livi^r  which  was  much  larger  than 
any  of  iheexisiing  mountain  streams. 
The  course  of  this  old  river  was  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  that  followed  by  the 
Yuba  and  other  streams  which  run 
across  it.  The  channel  is  from  one  to 
five  miles  wide  in  places;  at  least  the 
gravel  hills,  which  aresupposcd  to  cover 
the  bed,  extend  for  that  disiance  across 
the  range.  Many  of  these  gravel  hills 
are  from  100  lo  500  feet  high,  covered 
with  pine  trees  trom  two  to  six  feet  in 
diameter.  Petrified  trees,  oak  find  pinti, 
and  other  woods,  such  as  manziinifa, 
mountain  mahogany  and  maple  are 
found  in  tlio  bed  of  the  river,  showing 
that  the  same  varieties  of  wooa  exitu.^  d 
when  this  great  change  was  wrouglit, 
as  are  now  gr<»wing  oa  the  adjacent 
hillsides. 

_  The  traveler  will  observe  by  the  rfflid 
side,  mining  ditches  and  flames,  cirry- 
ing  a  large  and  rapid  stream  of  clear 
cold  water.  These  ditches  extend  for 
many  miles,  tapping  the  rivers  near 
their  sources — ne^r  the  regions  of  per- 
petual snow.  By  this  meana  the  water 
is  conveyed  over  the  tops  of  the  hills, 
whence  it  is  carri'^d  to  any  claim  below 
it.  The  long,  high  and  narrow  flume, 
called  a  "  telegraph,"  carries  the  water 
from  the  ditch,  as  nearly  level  as  possi- 
ble, over  the  claim  to  be  worked.  To 
the  "  telegraph"  is  attached  a  hose  with 
an  iron  pipe,  or  nozzle,  through  which 
the  water  rushes  with  great  velocity. 
When  directed  against  a  gravel  bank, "it 
cuts  and  tears  it  down,  washing  the  dirt 
thoroughlj',  at  a  rate  astonishing  to 
those  unaquainted  with  hydraulic  min- 
ing. The  water  carries  rocks,  dirt  and 
sand  through  the  tail  race  and  into  the 
long  flumes  where  the  riffles  for  cctliect- 
ing   the  gold  are  placed.     Miles  and 


Hounding  Cape  Horn.    (See  page  176.) 
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miles  of  the  Humes  have  beeu  built  at 
an  enormous  expense  to  save  the  gold 
carried  away  in  the  tailings. 

Around  Little  York  and  You  Bet,  the 
lead  is  mixed  too  much  witli  cement  to 
mine  in  this  manner  with  profit,  hence 
mills  have  been  erected  where  the  ce- 
ment is  worked  in  tlie  same  manner  as 
quartz  rock,  cru^^hed  and  then  amalga- 
mated. But  we  cannot  linger  here,  we 
must  go  on  with  the  train,  which,  even 
now,  is  starting. 

GOI^D  RUN, 
Two  miles  be\'ond  Dutch  Flat;  eleva- 
tion 3,206  feet.  A  small  mining  town, 
containing  about  200  inhabitants. 
Around  it  you  can  see  on  every  hand 
the  miner's  work.  Long  flume  beds, 
w'hich  carry  off  llie  washed  gravel 
and  retani  the  gold  ;  long  and  lai-ge 
ditches  full  of  ice-cold  water,  which, 
directed  by  skillful  liands,  are  f:ist  tear- 
ing down  the  mountains  and  sending 
the  washed  debris  to  fill  the  river  beds 
in  the  plains  beh)w.  There  are  a  set  of 
"pipes"  busy  in  playing  against  the 
liilLide,  which  often  comes  down  in 
acres.  All  is  life,  energy  and  activity. 
We  don't  see  many  children  peeping 
out  of  those  cabins,  for  they  are  not  so 
plenty  in  the  mining  districts  as  in  Salt 
Lake.  But  we  do  see  nearly  all  of  the 
cabins  surrounded  witii  little  gardens 
and  orchards,  which  produce  tlie  finest 
of  fruit. 

Leaving  Gold  Run,  we  descend  the 
mountain  rapidly.  Here  and  there  we 
sec  Ctiinese  cabins,  and  by  tliem  huge 
piles  of  soap  root,  and  bales  of  the  pre- 
pared article.  It  will  be  transpoi-ted 
to  the  factories,  wiiere  it  is  manufac- 
tured into  mattresses.  This  root  grows 
in  profusion  in  the  hard  red  soil  of  the 
mountains.  On,  amid  mining  claims, 
bv  the  side  of  large  ditches,  through  the 
deep  gravel  cuts,  and  along  the  grassy 
hillsides,  until,  on  the  left,  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Amer- 
ican river,  foaming  and  dashing  along 
in  a  narrow  gorge  full  1,500  feet  beneath 
us.  Farther  on  we  see  the  Korth  Fork 
of  the  North  Fork,  dashing  down  the 
steep  mountain  atright  angles  with  the 


other,  leaping  from  waterfall  to  water-  i 
fall,  its  sparkling  current  resembling  an  I 
airy  chain  of  dancing  sunbeams,  as  it  | 
hastens  on  to  unite  with  tiie  main  ; 
stream.  IS  ow  we  lose  siglit  of  it,  while  j 
it  passes  through  one  of  those  grand! 
canyons  only  to  be  met  with  in  tiiese 
mountains.    Now  we  pass 

C.  H.  MILLS, 

A  signal  station,  six  miles  from  Gold  i 
Eun.     Elevation,  2,691  feet.     We  pass  | 
steadily  on,  leaving  the  scene  behind,  : 
when  suddenly  it  t>reaks  on  our  view 
again,  and  this  time  right  under  us  as  it 
seems,  but  much  fki-ther  down  below  us.  ; 
It  seems  as  though  we  could  jump  from  ' 
the  platform  into  the  river,  so  close  are 
we  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice  ;  stead-  i 
ily  on  goes   the  long  train,  while  far  ! 
below  us  the  waters  dance  along,  the  i 
river  looking  like  a  winding  thread  of  ! 
silver  laid  in  tiie  bottom  of  Ihe  chasm,  '■ 
2,500  feet  below  us.    Tiiis  is 

CAP£:  HORX,  i 

Timid  ladies  will  draw  back  with  a  j 
shudder,  one  look  into  tlie  awful  chasm  i 
being  sufficient  to  unsettle  their  nerves  ■ 
and  deprive  them  of  the  wish  to  linger  j 
near  the  grandest  scene  (m  the  wdiole  I 
line  of  the  trans-continental  railroad,  j 
Now  look  fartlier  down  the  river  and  \ 
behold  tliat  black  speck  spanning  the  j 
silver  line.  That  is  the  turnpilie  bridge  ' 
on  the  road  to  Iowa  Hill,  though^it  1 
looks  no  larger  than  a  foot  plank.  Now  j 
we  turn  sharp  around  to  our  right,  I 
where  the  towering  masses  of  rock  have  ' 
been  cut  down,  affording  a  road-bed,  '■ 
where  a  few  years  ago  the  savage  conld 
not  make  a  foot  trail.  Far  above  us 
they  rear  their  black  crests,  towering  , 
awa}',  as  it  were,  to  the  clouds,  their  , 
long  shadows  falling  far  across  the  love-  j 
ly  little  valley  now  lying  on  our  left,  J 
and  a  thousand  feet  below  us  still.  We 
have  lost  sight  of  the  river,  and  are  fol-  ; 
lowing  the  mountain  side,  looking  for  a  : 
place  where  we  cross  *his  valley  and  ; 
reach  the  road-bed  on  the  opposite  side,  ; 
which  we  can  see  runs  parallel  witli  us. 
We  have  found  it,  and  turning  to  our  ■ 
left,  we   cross    the   vallev  on  a  trestle 
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bridge  113  feet  high  and  878  feet  long, 
where  it  crnsries  the  lowest  part  of  the 
valley.  Gradually  the  height  gmws  less, 
uutil  it  is  reduced,  at  the  eud  of  60t) 
feet,  enough  to  admit  of  an  embank- 
ment beiu<^  raised  to  meet  it.  On,  over 
the  embankment  which  curves  around 
to  the  kft,  and  now  we  are  on  the  solid 
hill  side,  and  running  along  opposite 
the  road  by  which  we  passed  up  the 
valley.  We  now  have  our  last  aud  best 
look  at  the  bold  blufE 

The  best  view  of  this  not<?d  place  is 
obtained  when  going  east^  or  from  the 
river  below.  (See  illustration.)  Viewed 
from  the  river,  the  passing  train  looks 
like  some  huge  monster  winding  around 
the  bluff,  bold  point,  puffing  and  blow- 
ing witli  its  herculean  labors,  or  scream- 
ing angry  notes  of  defiance,  or  perhaps 
of  ultimate  iriumpln  at  the  obstacles 
overcome.  When  the  road  was  in 
course  of  construction,  the  groups  of 
Chinese  laborers  on  the  bluSs  looked 
almost  like  swarms  of  ants,  when  viewed 
from  the  river.  Years  ago,  the  cunning 
savage  couid  find  only  a  very  round- 
about trail  by  which  to  ascend  the  point, 
where  now  the  genius  and  energy  of 
the  paleface  has  laid  a  broad  and  safe 
road  whereon  the  irnn  steed  carries  its 
living  freight  swiflly  and  safely  on  their 
way  to  and  from  ocean  to  ocejin. 

When  the  road-bod  was  constructed 
around  this  point,  the  men  who  broke 
the  first  standing  ground  were  held  by 
ropes  until  firm  foot  holds  could  be  ex- 
cavated in  the  rocky  sides  of  the  precip- 
tous  blufi's. 

COI.FAX. 

While  ^e  have  been  talking,  the  cars 
have  arrived  at  this  place,  five  miles 
west  of  C.  li.  ^Mill's  station.  Elevation, 
2,421  feet.  This  is  a  regular  eating  sta- 
tion, aud  an  excellent  table  will  be  found 
at  the  Railroafl  House,  kept  by  Curley 
&  More.  The  company  has  a  large  de- 
pot here,  this  being  the  distributing 
point  tor  freight  bound  for  Grass  Valley, 
Nevada,  and  a  large  scope  of  mining 
country.  The  town  is  named  in  honor 
of  Schuvh  r  Colfax,  ont;  ttf  the  warmest 


friends  and  earliest  supporters  of  the 
road. 

Colfax  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
substantial  of  the  railroad  towns.  It 
contains  about  200  buildings,  some  of 
brick,  the  remainder  of  wood.  There 
are  three  hotels,  one  churcli,  several  sa- 
loons, Odd  Fellows'  and  Masons'  lialls, 
etc.  The  town  contains  about  1,000  in- 
habitants, is  well  watered,  and  lias  an 
air  of  general  thrift  about  it.  which 
marks  all  the  permanent  towns  along 
the  road. 

STAGE  LINES  AND  FKEIGnT. 

The  Iowa  Hili  line  runs  daily  stages 
to  Iowa  Hill,  12  miles.  'Ihe  Telegraph 
S  age  Line  Co.,  C.  J.  Shaw,  agent,  run 
daily  lines  to  Grass  Valley,  13  miles; 
JNcvada,  17  miles;  North  8an  Juan,  21) 
miles;  Camptonville,  41  miles;  Fortst 
IIiU  City,  60  miles,  and  Downieville,  75 
miles.  Fast  freight  for  Nevada,  Gniss 
Valley,  Kan  Juan,  Little  York,  You  Bet, 
is  taken  on  four-horse  express  wngons 
by  an  enterprising  line  But  the  regu- 
lar freighting  goes  a  httle  slower,  gen- 
erally. The  Grass  Valley  and  Nevada 
freight  is  a  very  important  item  in  the 
business  of  the  railroad;  these  large 
towns  receiving  all  their  freight  fro7ii 
this  point.  Iowa  Hill  and  the  mining 
country  across  the  American  river  is 
supplied  trom  this  f-tation. 

As  the  traveler  may  desire  to  visit 
some  of  the  Caliiornia  towns,  we  will 
give  a  few  items  ngarding  some  con- 
nected by  stage  with  Colfax. 

GKASS   "S'ALLEY. 

This  thriving  raining  town  lies  thir- 
teen miles  nori  herly  from  Colfax,  and 
contains  about  5,0UO  inhabitants.  It  is 
a  beautiful  town, — one  of  those  Ir)vely 
places  only  met  with  in  the  California 
mines.  It  contains  numerous  fine  build- 
ings, public  and  private.  The  private 
dwellings,  generally,  are  enclosed  in  fine 
orchards  and  gardens,  which  give  an  air 
of  comfort  and  home-like  beauty  rarely 
met  with  The  town  derives  its  prom 
inence  from  the  quartz  mines  in  and 
around  it.  No  town  in  the  Stale  has 
produced  an  equal  amount  of  gold  ircm 
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quartz,  none  has  added  more  real  wealth 
to  the  State  at  large. 

NEWSPAPEES,  SCHOOLS  AND   CHrRCHES. 

Tlie  Grass  Valley  National^  Democra- 
tic, daily,  and  Grass  Valley  C/niOft,  daily, 
are  well  conducted  journals,  very  zeal- 
ous in  their  local  interests.  The  schools 
arc  among  the  best,  and  "well  attended. 
The  cliurches,  which  are  neat,  tasty 
striiciures,  represent  several  denomin- 
ations. The  urphan  Asylum,  under 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  is  a  noble 
edifice,  a  credit  to  the  community,  and 
in  its  management  it  reflects  honor  on 
those  noble  ladies  whose  lives  are  de- 
voted to  alleviatmg  the  sufferings  of 
others. 

nOTET^S. 

Tliere  are  four  of  tliese  necessary  ra- 
si  ituLions  here,  of  which  the  Exchange, 
k*pt  hy  e:harlcy  Smith,  is  the  most 
nr>ted  resort  for  triveiers. 

USES  OF   TRAVEL. 

The  town  is  connected  with  Nevada 
and  the  northern  towns  by  stage  ;  also 
with  Marysville. 

MtNES,  MILLS,   ETC. 

In  September,  1850,  a  miner  picked 
up  a  piece  of  gold  bearing  quartz  on 
Gokl  liill.  From  this  prospecting  com- 
menced, and  soon  several  valuable 
mines  were  opened.  In  1851  the  first 
qu.u-lz  mill  was  erected  in  lioston  ra- 
vine, now  (me  of  the  most  populous 
portions  of  the  town.  We  can  only 
give  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  most 
noted  lodes,  whicli  have  rendered  this 
the  foremost  mining  town  in  the  State. 
They  are  the  Allis<m  lianch  vein.  Rocky 
15;ir  vein.  Eureka  and  the  Old  Emper- 
or's vein.  The  quartz  mills  are  all  sup- 
plied with  all  I  he  motlern  improve- 
ments, milling  the  ore  with  little  loss. 
'Vhere  are  many  of  these  structures  in 
and  around  town,  thousands  of  dollars 
being  invested  in  th'S  property.  The 
custom  mills  work  rock  very  cJieap, 
affording  prospe(Hors  an  opportunity  to 
lest  their  discoveries.  From  our  knowl- 
edge of  Grass  ValJeyand  the  quartz  belt 
ot   Nevada  county,  we  would   advise 


prospectors  to  try  their  luck  in  that 
fcection,  in  preference  to  running  after 
any  excitements  in  other  and  less  fav- 
ored localities. 

NETAOA, 

The  county  seat  of  Nevada  county,  is 
situated  on  Deer  ceeek,  four  miles  from 
Grass  Valley,  and  contains  about  4,00J 
inhabitants.  It  is  rather  irregularly 
laid  out,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the 
land,  and  the  creek  which  runs  through 
a  portion  of  the  town.  The  county 
buildings  are  very  fine,  the  jaU  one  of 
the  best  in  the  State.  There  are  many 
elegant  private  residences,  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  eiiy  we  find  the  tasty  gar- 
dens, flourishing  orchards  and  vine- 
yards, their  bright  green  foliage  con- 
trasting strikingly  with  the  brown  or 
red  hillsides. 

NEWSPAPERS,  SCHOOLS  AND  CHTTRCIIES. 

The  Nevada  Transcnj}t  and  Nevada 
Gazette,  Republican,  dailies,  are  first-class 
local  journals,  and  deserving  of  success. 
Nevada  boasts  of  her  public  schools,  and 
justly  too — for  in  no  county  iu  the  State 
is  the  educational  interest  more  flourish- 
iug  or  better  represented.  The  several 
denominations  have  fine  churches,  which 
are  very  well  attended.  The  colored 
citizens  of  Nevada  hare  a  church  of  their 
own,  and  a  large  congregation,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  that  class  of 
citizens. 

HOTELS. 

The  city  contains  several,  the  leading 
ones  being  the  National,  by  J.  LancasJer, 
and  the  Union  (the  largest  frame  build- 
ing hi  the  State),  by  Eaton  &  WJlliamsOii. 
We  can  recommend  both,  and  besides 
we  will  add,  do  not  leave  Nev^la  uiitil 
you  "  go  to  '  Blaze's.' " 

LIKES  OF  TRAVEL. 

Nevada  is  connected  "by  stage  with 
Marysville,  ria  Grass  \  alley ;  Dutch 
Flat,  via  Little  York  and  Ynu  Bet; 
North  San  Juan  and  Downieville. 

MINES  AND  MILLS. 

The  first  mining  in  Nevada  was 
placer,  creek  and  gulch-washing.    The 
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mines  were  very  rich,,  and  lasted  several 
years.  During  this  time,  the  famous 
liill  "  diggings,  a  part  of  tlie  "  old  river 
bed,"  were  discovered  and  opeiied. 
'I  hey,  too,  proved  a  source  of  great 
wealth,  though  many  miaers  became 
"  dead  broke  "  before  the  right  system — 
hydraulic  mining  with  long  tlumes — was 
inaugurated.  These  miiies  proved  very 
exteusive  and  lastixig,  aad  yet  form  one 
of  the  chief  sources  of  the  city's  wealth. 
Of  late  years  the  attentioa  of  the  people 
has  been  directed  to  cement  and  quartz 
mining,  and  several  very  valuable  quartz 
veins  have  been  opened,  and  tine  mills 
erected  on  them.  The  quartz  interest 
is  now  a  decided  feature  in  the  business 
of  the  city. 

NORTH   SAN  JUAN, 

A  hydraulic  mining  town,  situated  in 
the  richest  part  of  the  '*  deep  digging," 
2y  miles  from  Nevada,  is  one  of  the 
liveliest  miaiug  towns  to  be  met  with, 
and  contai.js  about  1,500  iiihabitants. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  orchards  and 
vineyards,  and  the  residences  are  fairly 
embowered  in  flowers.  The  township 
in  which  San  Juan  is  located  produces 
over  $1,300,000  in  gold  annually. 

CAMPTOSVILLE, 

Forty-one  miles  from  Nevada,  is  a  small 
miningtown  in  Yuba  county,  containing 
about  500  inhabitants.  It  is  dependent 
on  placer  mining,  and  has  a  portion  of 
the  "  old  channel  "  or  hill  mines  in  its 
immediate  vicinity. 

FORREST  HILL  CITY, 

Sixty  miles  from  Nevada,  is  also  a  min- 
ing town  of  400  inhabitants,  situated  in 
l-ierra  county.  The  mines  are  "  drift 
diggings." 

DOWNEEVILLE, 

The  Ir.rgest  town  in  Sierra  county,  75 
miles  from  Nevada,  situated  on  the  Yuba 
river,  and  contains  about  1,000  inhabi- 
tants, it  is  a  fiourishing  town,  neatly 
built,  roataining  many  elegant  private 
a. id  pc'blic  buildings,  including  several 
good  h.  rteis.  The  Downieville  Me-'^sevger, 
weekly  is  published  here, — an  excellent 
mouutJw.n  jutirnal 


We  will  now  return  to  Nevada,  ad- 
ding, as  a  parting  word,  that  these 
places  are  all  accessible  by  stage  from 
Colfax,  via  Nevada  and  Grass  Valley. 
We  will  now  note  the  towns  lying  on 
another  stage  route. 

EUREKA  SOUTH, 

Or,  Graniteville,  a  small  quariz  mining 
town,  28  miles  from  Nevada.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  the  midst  of  a  rich  quartz  sec- 
tion, has  several  quariz  mills,  and  is  a 
thriving  town.  Connected  with  Ne- 
vada by  stage.     Population,  800. 

On  the  stage  road  from  Nevada  to 
this  place,  we  find 

LAKE  CITY, 

Eleven  miles  from  Nevada.  A  small 
mining  town,  dependent  on  placer 
mines.  Population,  350.  Three  miles 
beyond,  we  come  lo 

NORTH  BLOOMFIELD, 

Or  Humbug,  a  mining  town  of  about 
350  inhabitants.  Deep  and  rich  "dig- 
gings" are  found  here,  but  the  want  of 
proper  drainage  prevents  them  from 
being  worked  to  advantage.  With  tliis 
defect  remedied,  Humbug  would  be 
humbug  no  longer. 
Six  miles  further  on,  we  arrive  at 

moore's  flat, 
A  ratlier  fine  mining  town  of  about  GOO 
inhabitants.  The  mines  are  placer,  deep 
washing,  have  been  very  rich,  and  are 
still  paying.  The  town  contains  many 
good  buildings  and  a  Catholic  Church. 
Between  Bloomfield  and  Moore's  Flat 
is  the  little  mining  town  of 

woolsey's  flat, 
Once  a  populous  mining   town,  now 
nearly  deserted,  probably  not  over  uC 
or  75  people  remaining  there. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the 

QLEN  BROOK  RACE  COURSE, 

A  fine  mile-track,  situated  halfway  be- 
tween Nevada  and  Grass  Valley.  It  is 
located  in  a  little  valley,  surrounded  by 
low  hills  and  is  kept  in  excellent  order. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  fastest  time  ever 
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made  in  the  State  has  been  made  on  this 
track.  It  is  owned  and  kept  by  Ned 
Pratt. 

We  will  now  return  to  Colfax  and  see 
what  towns  there  are  to  note  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

iowA  Hill,  a  mining  town,  12  miles 
south  of  Colfax.  A  good  toll  road  crosses 
the  American  river  on  tlie  bridjje  which 
we  saw  when  rounding  Cape  Horn,  and 
follow  up  the  mountain  to  the  town, 
which  contains  about  GOO  inhabitants. 

Illinois  Town,  about  half  a  mile  west 
of  Colfax,  once  a  noted  freighting  point 
for  the  surrounding  mines.  It  now  con- 
tains about  100  inhabitants.  Some  of 
the  finest  apple  and  peach  orchards  in 
this  section  are  found  here,  the  attention 
of  the  inhabitants  being  directed  to  fruit- 
growing and  farming 

Leaving  Colfax,  we  resume  our  jour- 
ney. Following  down  Auburn  ravine, 
at  times  near  its  bed  and  anon  winding 
in  and  out  among  the  hills,  passing  cosy 
little  ranches,  we  reach 

CLIPPER    GAP. 

Once  a  thriving  camp,  now  only  a  depot 
for  the  freight  needed  in  this  vicinity. 
Elevation,  1,757  feet.  We  leave  the  ra- 
vine and  keep  along  among  the  foot- 
hills to  hold  the  grade,  and  after  pass- 
ing through  many  an  old  washed  placer 
mine,  we  arrive  at 

AUBURN. 

This  is  the  county  seal  c*"  Placer 
county,  a  town  of  1 ,000  inhabitants. 
Elevation,  1 ,362  feet.  Gardens  and 
orchards  abound,  and  everything  beto- 
kens quiet,  home-comforts  and  ease.  It 
has  excellent  schools  and  fine  churches, 
and  is  one  of  the  neatest  looking  towns 
in  the  county,  though  not  as  lively  as 
re^-ards  business,  freight  and  travel. 
The  public  buildings,  court-house,  etc., 
a"e  good,  and  the  ground  well  kept. 
The  greater  part  of  the  dwellings  stand 
a  little  distance  from  the  road. 

The  principal  hotels  of  Auburn  are  the 
American,  Orleans,  and  Railroad  House. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes,  Republican,  and 
I  he  Placer  Herald,  Democratic,  both 
weekly  newspapers,  are  published   here. 


Stages,  run  daily  from  this  point  to 
Pilot  Hill,  six  miles;  Cave  Valley,  six 
miles;  Greenwood,  twelve  miles;  and 
Georgetown,  seventeen  miles.  The  Au- 
burn Stage  Line  to  Forest  Hill,  21  miles, 
and  Michigan  Bluffs,  30  miles.  Also 
Page's  or  Citizen's  lines  l<>  PJacerviiJi-, 
29  miles,  via  Alabaster  Cave,  Pilot  Hill, 
Coloma  and  Cold  Springs. 

ALABASTER   CAVE. 

This  most  remarkable  cave  is  situated 
8  miles  southeast  of  Auburn  on  Kidd's 
Ravine,  about  a  mile  above  its  junction 
with  the  north  fork  of  American  river. 
As  we  cannot  afford  the  space  necessary 
for  a  full  description,  we  can  do  no  bet^ 
ter  than  to  copy  the  announcement 
that  was  made  by  the  first  explorer,  Mr. 
Q wy nn,  and  published  i n  the  &tcra- 
mento  Bee,  August  19th,  18G0.     He  says : 

"  Wonders  will  never  cease.  On  yes- 
terday, we,  in  quarrying  rock,  made  an 
opening  to  the  most  beautiful  cave  you 
ever  beheld.  On  our  first  entrance,  we 
descended  about  15  feet,  gradually  to 
the  centre  of  the  room,  wldch  is  100x30 
feet.  At  the  north  end  there  is  a  most 
magnificent  pulpit  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  style  tliat  man  ever  has  seen. 
It  seems  that  it  is,  and  should  be  called, 
the  'Holy  of  Holies.'  It  is  completed 
with  the  most  beautiful  drapery  of  ala- 
baster sterites,  of  all  colors,  varying  from 
white  to  pink-red,  overhanging  the  be- 
holder. Immediately  under  the  pulpit 
there  is  a  beautiftil  lake  of  water,  ex- 
tending to  an  unknown  distance.  VVe 
thought  this  all,  but.  to  our  great  ad- 
miration, on  arriving  at  the  centre  of 
the  first  room,  we  saw  an  entrance  to 
an  inner  chamber  still  more  8f;!endid, 
200x100  feet,  with  most  beautiful  alabas- 
ter overhangings,  in  every  possible 
shape  of  drapery.  Here  stands  magni- 
tude, giving  the  instant  impression  of  a 
power  above  man  ;  grandeur  that  defies 
decay  ;  antiquity  that  tells  of  ages  un- 
numbered ;  beauty  which  the  touch  of 
time  make-s  more  beautiful  use  exhaust- 
lees  for  the  service  of  man  ;  strength  im- 
perishable as  the  globe,  the  monument 
of  eternity — the  truest  emblem  of  that 
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grease-wood,  the  road  winds  ouward  for 
three  miles  further,  passing  several  valu- 
able quarries,  to  the  right  and  left,  when 
we  arrive  at 

Elevation,  248  feet.  Here  the  company 
have  a  machine  shop  and  round-house  of 
38  stalls,"  built  in  the  most  subsiiintial 
manner,  of  granite  obtained  near  by. 
TKe  celebrated  RockUn  Granite  Quarries 
are  close  to  the  station,  in  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  road.  The  jyranite  obtained 
here  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  doen  uot 
stain  on  exposure  to  the  weather 

We  leave  Rockliu,  and  with  it  the  foot- 
hills, the  country  now  opening-  out  into 
the  i)lains,  or  the  valley  bordering  the 
American  river.  The  country  is  still 
somewhat  uneven,  but  we  have  no  more 
hills  to  encounter.  VVe  are  rapidly  de- 
scending while  winding  around  on  a 
regular  grade  for  three  milea.  and  we 
arrive  at 

JVSt  Tlo^, 

A  regular  eating  station.  Elevation. 
163  feet. 

Here  the  Central  connects  with  the 
Sacramento  and  Marysville — or  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon  U.  K.  Passengers  for 
Northern  California  and  Orcg-on  will 
need  to  change  cars.  The  train  is  wait 
ing;  let  us  step  on  board,  visii  a  few  ol 
the  cities  and  towns,  and  n*^vi  what  there 
is  to  be  seen. 

*  The  ('alifornia  and  Oregon  Railroad 
is  owned  by  the  Central  Pacific  Com- 
pany, and  under  the  same  manage- 
ment. It  is  now  completed  over  100 
miles  north  of  this  place,  and  is  being 
pushed  rapidly  forward  to  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, its  present  objective  point,  where  it 
will  tap  the  enormous  trade  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and  its  numerous  tribu- 
taries. Yet  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
(in  tlie  age  of  nations)  when  passengers 
uill  hear,  on  arriving  at  this  station,  "All 
aboard  for  Puget  Sound,  Hudson  Bsy, 
Alaska  and  Behring  Straits  ;  close  con- 
nections made  with  the  Yankee  Tunned 
CJompnny,  under  Behring  Straits  for  ali 
points  in  Russia,  Cliina.  Japan.  Germany. 
England,  France,  and  the  Holy  Land  !  " 


everlasting  and  unchangeable,  irresist- 
ible Majesty,  by  whom,  and  for  whom, 
all  things  were  made." 

Soon  after  leaving  Auburn  we  pass 
through  "  Bloomer  Cut"  (See  Illustra- 
tion}, then  over  Newcastle  Gap  bridge, 
528  feet  long,  and  60  feet  high ;  and  five 
miles  brings  us  to 

NEWCASTLE. 

Elevation,  960  feet.  It  is  but  a  small 
place,  containing  about  200  inhabitants. 
We  pass  on  through  little  valleys  and 
among  low  hills,  with  evidences  of  past 
and  a  little  present  mining. 

Off  to  the  right  are  the  old  time  min- 
ing camps  of  Ophir,  Virginia  City,  Gold 
Hill,  and  several  others,  where  yet  con- 
siderable placer  mining  is  indulged  in  by 
the  old  settlers,  who  are  good  for  noth- 
ing else.  There  is  a  miner's  cabin  under 
yonder  tree,  with  a  little  patch  of  gar- 
den, and — yes,  a  rose-bush  in  front. 
Look  !  old  '40  comes  to  the  door,  pipe  in 
mouth,  a  twenty  years'  beard  sweeping 
bis  bosom,  and  gazes  on  the  passing 
train.  Look  with  what  a  deprecating 
gesture  he  admits  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
road has  got  ahead  of  his  time,  and  is 
sending  its  loads  of  rosy-cheeked  women 
intiJ  the  country  to  disturb  his  peace 
and  quietness.  Sadly  he  turns  to  enter 
his  lonely  cabin,  when  we  read  on  the 
seat  of  his  unmentionables,  "  Warranted 
98  lbs.,  superior  quality."  Poor  fellow, 
who  knows  but  that  the  next  time  we 
pass  this  way,  we  may  behold  another 
man,  outwardly,  but  etill  the  same. 
Tlie  beard  will  have  been  trimmed, 
the  house  "tidied"  up,  the  flour-sack 
(tatched  limb-shrouders  will  have  given 
place  to  "  store-clothes,"  and  a  smiling, 
rosy  face,  surmounted  by  a  waterfall, 
will  look  out  of  the  doorway  of  what  is 
now  a  real  home.     So  mote  it  be. 

Just  after  leaving  Newcastle,  we  catch 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Sacramento,  from  the  windows  on 
the  right-hand  side  the  care. 

Pl-\<», 
Six  miles  west  of  Newcastle.      Elevation, 
403  feet.     Still  among  the  low  hills,  cov- 
ered   with     cha|>an'al.    manzanita     and 
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Leaving  the  Junction,  we  are  whirled 
along  over  a  fine  road-bed,  in  and  out 
among  the  foot-liills,  with  rapid  and 
ever-changing  scenery  on  either  hand; 
ten  miles  brings  us  to  Lincoln,  then  four 
to  Ewings,  four  to  Sheridan,  three  to 
Wheatland,  sjx  to  Heeds,  and  five  more 
to 

YUBA    CITr, 

The  first  place  of  much  importance  on 
the  road.  Yuba  City  has  a  population 
of  about  1,000;  it  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Feather  River,  just 
above  its  junction  with  the  Yuba.  It  is 
the  county-seat  of  Sutter  county,  first 
settled  in  1849.  It  has  good  schools  and 
churches,  and  a  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Banner.  The  county  was  named  after 
Gen.  Sutter,  the  old  pioneer,  at  whose 
mill-race  at  Coloma,  El  Dorado  county, 
on  the  south  fork  of  the  American  River, 
January  19th,  1818,  the  first  gold  was 
discovered  in  California.  The  coiinty 
has  a  population  of  about  0,000,  mostly 
engaged  in  agriculture.  The  soil  is 
very  fertile,  and  produces  large  crops  of 
wheat,  oats  and  barley,  there  are  also 
some  very  fine  vineyards,  producing  a 
But>erior  quality  of  fruit,  from  which 
over  30,000  gallons  of  wine  and  brandy 
are  made  annually. 

Yuba  City  is  at  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation,  and  in  addition  to  tlie  Cali- 
fornia &  Oregon  Railroad,  it  is  connect- 
ed with  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco 
by  the  California  Pacific  R.  R.  via  Val- 
lejo.     Don't  fail  to  visit 

"  THE   BUTTES," 

A  noted  landmark  near  the  city.  They 
consist  of  a  series  of  peaks  that  rise  from 
the  crest  of  an  isolated  mountain  range 
which  stands  bold  and  clear  among  the 
plains.  From  appearances,  one  would 
be  led  to  suppose  that  this  ridge  crossed 
the  valley  at  one  time,  when  this  was  an 
inland  sea  ;  and  when  the  waters  escaped 
from  the  lower  valley,  those  confined 
above  cut  a  portion  of  the  ridge  down 
\g\  el  with  the  plain,  and  escaping,  left 
a  Iwautiful  valley  above. 

Ijf  t  lis  lake  a  climb  to  the  summit  of 
their  bald  peaks,  and  from  thence  view  n 


portion  of  the  valley,  fair,  bright  and 
smiling  with  God's  best  gift  to  man. 
Away  to  the  northward  220  miles,  in 
latitude  41"  30',  is 

MOUNT    SHASTA, 

An  insulated  and  lofty  volcanic  moun- 
tain, over  14,440  feet  high.  It  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  is  the  lie;i<iand 
source  of  the  Sacramento  river.  Tu  tlte 
northwest,  in  the  Coast  Range  of  moun- 
tains, can  be  distinctly  seen  Mt.  Linn, 
St.  John,  and  Ripley.  On  the  south,  Ml. 
Diablo,  in  the  Contra  Cosia  range,  while 
on  the  east,  from  north  to  south,  are  the 
long  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  Returning  to  Yuba 
City,  we  cross  Feather  River  bridge  two 
miles  to 

MARYSVILLE, 

One  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  the  State. 
It  is  the  county  seat  of  Yuba  county,  sit- 
uated on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yuba 
river,  with  a  population  of  4.To8.  Ic 
was  first  sett  ed  in  1849,  and  named  .-• 
honor  of  tVie  only  white  woman  witliin 
its  limits,  Mre.  Mary  Covilland.  The 
town  is  built  of  brick,  tlie  streets  wide, 
and  laid  out  at  right  angles.  The  cliief 
beauty  of  Marysi.nlle  consists  in  the 
shrubbery  which  ornaments  the  town, 
though  there  are  many  elegant  public 
buildings  and  private  residences  in  the 
city.  Scarcely  will  you  find  a  dwelling 
that  is  not  surrounded  in  a  forest  of  fruit 
and  shade  trees  or  embowered  in  a  mass 
of  vines  and  flowers.  During  the  past 
few  years  the  town  has  been  improving 
rapidly.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade 
with  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and 
now  it  may  be  classed  as  the  fourth  com- 
mercial town  in  tlie  State. 

Marysville  has  two  newspapers.  The 
Appeal,  daily  and  weekly,  a  radical  re- 
publican, is  the  oldest.  The  Standard^ 
daily,  independent.  It  has  two  semi- 
naries, four  public  and  numerous  private 
schools,  which  are  of  a  high  order  and 
well  attended.  There  are  also  some  five 
churches,  nearly  all  denominations  being 
represented.  The  city  is  lighted  with 
ga."*.  and  supplied  witli  water  from  an  ar- 
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tesiao  wull  300  itmi  deep,  truiu  which  il 
19  elevated  by  steam  power  to  a  reservoir, 
and  thence  conducted  all  over  the  city. 
It  has  quite  a  number  of  manufactories — 
such  as  carriage,  sash  and  door,  brew- 
eries, woolen  mills,  flour  mills,  &c.  ;  also 
an  extensive  iron  foundry  and  machine 
shop,  where  are  manufactured  all  kinds 
of  mill  machi  nery ,  stationary  engines,  &c. 

Agriculture  is  now  the  principal  source 
uf  wealth  of  the  county.  Fruit  culture 
and  stock  raising  are  very  remunerative. 
There  is  still  considerable  good  govern- 
ment land  awaiting  the  emigrant,  and 
aome  fine  timber  land  along  the  base  of 
the  mountains.  There  are  18  saw-mills 
in  the  coimty,  engaged  in  sawing  timber 
and  lumber,  which  is  shipped  down  the 
river.  Most  of  the  mining  is  now  done 
by  hydraulic  process.  Tliere  are  12 
quartz  mills  in  the  county,  and  26  com- 
!*anies  owning  canals,  or  mining  ditches, 
one  of  which,  the  Excelsior,  cost  over 
$500,000,  and,  with  its  branches,  is  over 
150  miles  in  length. 

Tiiere  are  regular  stage  lines  from 
Marysviile  to  Colusa,  29  miles ;  Oownie- 
ville,  65  miles ;  North  San  Juan,  38 
miles;  Grass  Valley,  36  miles;  and  Ne- 
vada, 40  miles.  In  addition  to  the  Cali- 
fornia &  Oregon  Railroad,  there  are 
two  other  lines  which  have  their  termini 
at  Marysviile  —  the  California  Pacific 
Railroad,  for  Sacramento  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, via  Vallejo,  and  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Railroad,  running  to 

OROVILLE, 

twenty-six  miles  distant.  This  town 
has  a  population  of  1,425,  and  is  the 
county -seat  or  Buite  Countv.  Placer 
mining  is  the  principal  employment  of 
the  people.  Themines  aroucd  ibis  town 
were  very  ricii  and  esteosive,  and  have 
been  worked  for  many  years.  The  town 
possf'Bses  the  general  cbaracteristics  of 
the  old  mining  towns,  beautiful  gardens 
and  orphards,  which  give  lo  these  places 
an  int^escribfible  charm.  This  county 
Docsegses  pome  of  the  finest  agricultural 
laqd  in  tlie  State,  AU  kinds  of  grain 
and  produce  are  raised  in   abundance. 


The  vineyards  are  numerous,  producing 
over  ^5,000  gallons  of  wine  and  brandy 
annually.  Raisins  are  produced  in  large 
quantities,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
peanuts  are  gathered  for  market  every 
year.  Stock  raising  is  also  an  important 
feature.  Wool  is  a  staple  export  of  the 
county,  one  herd  alone  o(  "b-'ep  number- 
ing 9,000.  Schools  and  churches  are  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  a  sure  evidence 
of  a  people's  pros|>erity.  The  Record,  a 
weekly  paper,  is  published  here.  Stages 
leave  Oroville  regularly  for  La  Porte,  52 
miles;  Susanville,  105  miles;  as  well  as 
to  most  of  the  adjoining  towns. 

Returning  to  Marysviile,  we  again  seat 
ourselves  in  the  cars,  on  the  C.  &  0. 
Railroad,  and  start  again  to  the  north- 
ward, passing  through  a  fine  section  of 
country.  Seventeen  miles  brings  us  to 
Gridley,  three  more  to  Biggs,  ten  to  Nel- 
son, seven  to  Durham,  two  to  Roble,  and 
four  more  to 

t'Hiro, 

One  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  the  State 
It  is  43  miles  from  Marysviile,  95  from 
Sacramento,  25  northwest  from  Oroville. 
and  5  miles  east  of  the  Sacramento  river, 
situated  in  Chico  valley,  Butte  county,  in 
the  midst  of  as  rich  a  farming  section  as 
the  State  affords.  Population  3.714,  and 
increasing  rapidly.  It  has  good  schools 
and  churches,  and  one  newspaper,  the 
NoTthern  EnterpHse.  Near  the  town, 
General  Bidwell,  the  old  pioneer,  lias  an 
extensive  ranch,  or  farm,  as  it  would  be 
called  in  the  Eastern  States,  which  is  in  a 
very  high  state  of  cultivation,  producins' 
abundantly  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  plantH 
ofthe  temperate  and  semi-tropical  clime. 
From  Chico  it  is  7  miles  to  Nord,  8 
more  to  Soto,  4  to  Vina,  8  to  Sesma,  11 
to  Tehama,  and  12  to 

RED    BLUFFS. 

The  track  is  now  nearly  completed  to 
Mount  Shasta,  and  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted lo  the  State  line  during  this  pea- 
son,  and  possibly  furthnr.  Red  Bluff  is 
the  county-seat  of  Tehama  county,  at  ilie 
head   of  navigation  on  the  Sacranicuti) 
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River,  witli  a  population  of  1,032,  ami 
rapidly  increasing.  It  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  rich  agricultural  and  grazing 
lands,  witli  thriving  vineyards,  producing 
over  80,000  gallons  of  wine  and  brandy 
annually.  It  has  several  good  hotels, 
two  weekly  newspapers — tlie  Indepen- 
dent, and  the  Sentinel.  The  California 
Pacific  Company  proposes  to  extend  their 
road  tc  this  towL.  which  will  give  it 
anothei  connection  with  Sacramento  and 
San  Francisco,  via  Woodland  and  Vallejo. 
The  California  and  Oregon  stages  for  the 
north,  and  several  other  stage  lines,  con- 
nect  the  adjoining  towns. 

Returning  to  the  Junction,  we  proceed 
over  a  level  country  dotted  with  oaks  of 
several  varieties,  three  miles,  to 

AiSTELOPE. 

A  small  station.  Elevation,  154  feet. 
Seven  miles  more  are  passed,  and  we 
trrive  at 

ARCADE. 

Elevation,  55  feet.  We  now  proceed  at 
a  merry  rate  over  the  level  meadows. 
Four  miles  from  Arcade  tlie  long  train 
slowly  crosses  a  long  stretch  of  trestle 
work  through  the  marsh  lands,  and 
then  over  the 

AMEEICAN    RIVER   BRIDGE, 

which  spans  the  main  stream,  and  now 
we  pass  along  by  the  orchards  and 
gardens  which  fringe  the  suburbs  of  the 
capital  of  California — Sacramento  City. 
The  grand  dome  of  the  State  Capitol 
rises  clear  and  distinct  against  the  soft 
sunny  California  sky,  but  now  the  long 
line  of  machine  shops  shuts  out  the 
view.  We  pass  by  tliem.  and  are  now 
on  the  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river, 
with  solid  blocks  of  brick  stores  on  our 
left  and  the  crowded  wharves  on  our 
right.  Three  miles  from  the  bridge  the 
train  enters  the  long  xine  of  depots,  the 
I  clatter  of  the  iron  wheels  ceases,  the 
locomotive  gives  a  triumphant  salute,  as 
we  stop  at 

SACKAMKNTO    STATION, 

Which  was  the  western  terminus  of  the 
grand  trans-continental  railroad  until  the 
spring  of  1870.     Upon  the  completion  of 


the  Western  Pacific  from  Sacramento  to 
San  Francisco,  the  two  roads  were  con- 
solidated under  the  name  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  of  California,  making 
one  unbroken  line  from  San  Francisco  to 
Ogden,  882  miles  long.  Klevatiun,  30 
feet.  Distance  from  Sacranii-nto  to  Omar 
ha,  1,776, 'oIt  miles;  Kansas  City,  2,002 
miles;  to  Stockton,  50  miles,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 138  miles;  Vallejo, CO  miles;  Marys- 
ville,  52  miles;  Portland,  Oregon,  043 
miles.  This  is  the  end  of  the  Sacramento 
and  the  commencement  of  tlie  Western 
Division. 

But  we  promised  to  tell  you  where  to 
go.  and  who  to  stop  with.     Sacramento 
has  many  good  hotels.     There  is  little 
difference  in  any  of  them.     T!ie  Orleans, 
Golden  Eagle,  and  Capitol,  are  the  most 
frequented   by  tourists.     You    will    find    I 
"  free  busses  "  at  the  depot  that  will  take    { 
you  to  any  of  them.     VVe  will  now  take    j 
a  look  at  I 

SAt;RAMENTO    CITV 

It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the    '■ 
Sacramento  river,  south  of  the  American,    > 
which    unites  with    the   Sacramento  at    i, 
this  point.     The  city  is  mostly  built  of    , 
brick  ;  the  streets  are  broad,  well-paved,    j 
and  bordered  with  shade  trees  through- 
out a  large  portion  of  the  city.     It  con- 
tains    numerous    elegant     public     and 
private   buildings,   including    the   State 
Capitol  and  county  buildiTigs.     The  pop- 
ulation of  the  city  numbers  16.383  by  last 
census,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Sacramento  has  six  newnpaperp, 
four  of  which  are  dailies  : — The  Union 
— established  1851 — daily  and  weekly, 
independent  in  pulitics  ;  the  Bee, 
Republican,  daily  and  weekly  ;  tlie 
Record,  daily  and  weekly,  Repub- 
lican; the  Journal,  a  semi- weekly  Ger- 
man; and  the  Rescue,  a  weekly  Temper- 
ance paper. 


Churches  of  nearly  all  denominations, 
and  public  and  private  schof)lt*,  are  numer- 
ous. There  are  two  Orphan  Asylums — 
one  Catholic,  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
— and    the    other     Protentant       S"    the 
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orphans  need  not  suffer,  as  Vtey  are  weU 
attended  to. 

Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  and  many  other 
serret  associations,  have  lodjres  and  meet- 
iiigB  here.  The  city  is  lighted  with  ga9, 
and  watered  from  the  river  by  the  aid 
of  two  pumps,  with  a  Hftinfr  capacity  of 
about  flO.OOO  gallons  per  hour. 

There  is  much  of  interest  in  Sacra^ 
mento  to  the  traveler,  aside  from  the  fact 
of  its  beintf  the  capital  of  the  State,  and 
the  centre  of  the  railroad  system,  which 
has  ^ven  new  life  and  impetus  to  the 
inland  commerce  of  the  State.  Sacra- 
mento is  the  heart,  so  to  speak,  of  this 
system  of  iron  arteries,  wliose  pulsations 
reach  even  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on 
the  east,  and  to  tliose  far-away  and 
almost  unknown  nations  of  the  west — 
the  oldest,  though,  the  least  known  and 
appreciated,  of  all  tke  nations  with 
whom  commerce  has  connected  our 
western  shores.  Aside  from  these  facts, 
which  render  the  city  one  of  interest  in 
a  geographical  and  commercial  point  of 
view,  there  is  a  quiet  beauty  peculiar  to 
this  city  alone,  which  renders  It  attractive 
to  the  most  careless  of  travelers.  Its 
well  shaded  streets — its  beautiful  gar- 
dens, blooming  with  an  almost  tropical 
luxuriance — its  vineyards  and  orchards — 
all  combiue  to  form  a  city  such  as  one 
■•arely  mee^s  with  in  California,  and 
nowhere  else. 

Sacramento  is  endeared  toCalifornians. 
not  by  reason  of  her  present  beauty  and 
prosperity,  but  because  she  is  truly  an 
American  city,  whose  people,  by  their 
indomitable  energy  and  perseverance, 
have  raised  this  monument  to  our 
national  character,  despite  tbe  ravages 
of  fire  and  flood.  Not  only  have  they 
rebuilt  their  city,  but  they  have  built 
the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  and  to- 
day the  city  stands  some  ten  feet  above 
the  original  site  on  wbich  Sacramento 
was  first  established. 

From  the  small  and  unimportant  ham- 
let of  a  few  years  ago,  it  has  emerged 
a  thriving,  bustling  city.  Fires  burned 
the  young  city  to  the  ground ;  but  it 
roiw.  Phcpnix  like,  more  beautiful  than 
*>--»T      Tht*  floods  swept  over  it  as  with 


a  besom  of  destruction  in  the  winter  of 
'51-2.  and  the  waters  were  rushing  with 
irresistible  force  through  every  street. 
When  they  abated,  the  people  went  to 
work  and  built  tevees  around  their  city, 
and  fancied  themselves  secure.  Again 
the  floods  came  in  the  winter  of  '61-63; 
Sacramento  was  again  inundated.  To 
guard  against  a  recurrence  of  these 
evils,  the  city  bed  was  raised  above  the 
highest  known  tide,  and  instead  of  wear- 
ing away  a  levee,  the  angry  waters  find 
a  solid  mass  of  earth,  on  which  stands 
the  city,  against  which  their  efforts  at 
destruction  are  futile.  To  one  who  has 
not  resided  on  this  coast,  it  may  at  first 
seem  strange  that  a  city  should  have 
been  located  in  the  midst  of  such  dan- 
gers. When  Sacramento  was  laid  out, 
botii  the  Sacramento  and  American  rivers 
had  bold  banks,  above  the  reach  of  any 
floods.  But  when  the  thousands  of 
miners  commenced  tearing  down  tlie 
mountains  and  pouring  the  debris  into 
the  rivers,  the  sediment  gradually  filled 
up  the  river  bed  from  12  to  18  feet  above 
its  former  level.  Consequently,  when 
the  spring  sun  unlocked  the  vast  volume 
of  water  confined  in  the  mountain  snows, 
and  sent  it  foaming  and  seetliing  in  its 
mad  power  to  the  plains,  the  old  and  half 
filled  channel  could  not  contain  it,  and  a 
large  body  of  country  was  annually  inun- 
dated. Levees  were  tried  in  vain;  the 
mighty  torrent  would  not  be  confined  ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  raising  the  city 
al)ove  its  ravages.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished ;  and  beyond  the  present  line  of 
high  grade,  a  powerful  levee  surrounds 
the  unfilled  portion  of  the  city,  on  which 
is  a  railroad  track,  forming  an  iron  circle 
or  band,  which  no  past  floods  had  power 
to  break. 

The  city  is  laid  out  in  a  regular  square, 
the  streets  running  at  right  angles,  front- 
ing on  the  Sacramento  river,  which  here 
runs  nearly  north  and  south.  They  are 
numbered  from  the  river,  1,  2,  3,  etc. 
Those  running  from  the  river  back,  or 
east  and  west,  are  numbered  with  the 
alphabet.  A,  B,  C,  etc.  It  is  probable 
that  in  time  that  portion  of  the  town, 
'vliich    fonfsists    mostly    of  private    resi 
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dences,  will  be  raised  to  the  high  grade ; 
but  whether  it  be  raised  or  remain  at  its 
present  grade,  it  is  equally  secure  against 
floods,  being  hemmed  in  by  the  high 
grades  and  the  levees,  which  are  guarded 
and  kept  in  repair  by  the  various  railroad 
companies  whose  lines  center  in  the  city. 

TffE   CAPITOL  BUILDING 

One  of  the  first  objects  which  meets 
the  eye  when  approaching  Sacramento, 
is  the  dome  of  the  State  Capitol  build- 
ing. It  is  a  conspicuous  landmark,  and 
a  grand  feature  of  the  plains.  The  build- 
ing occupies  the  center  of  four  blocks, 
fronting  on  Broadway. 

The  general  plan  of  the  building  can 
be  tbus  described  :  It  presents  a  front  of 
320  feet.  Facing  the  main  avenue,  in 
the  centre  of  tlie  front,  a  flight  of  granite 
steps,  25  feet  high  by  80  feet  in  width, 
lead  to  a  front  portico  of  ten  columns, 
through  which,  and  a  large  hall,  the  ro- 
tunda of  72  feet  diameter  is  found,  in  the 
exact  centre ;  and  from  this,  in  each 
story,  halls,  elegantly  arched,  extend 
through  the  front  and  wings,  the  State 
offices  being  on  either  side.  The  wings 
forming  the  flanks  of  the  building  are 
1G4  feet  above  the  first  or  basement  story. 
The  north  and  south  flanks  of  the  build- 
ing form,  respectively,  the  Assembly  and 
Senate  chambers,  the  former  being  82x72, 
and  the  latter  72x62.  In  the  rear  centre 
a  circular  projection  of  60  feet  diameter 
forms  the  State  Library.  These  three 
apartments  are  46  feet  high  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  and  are  unsurpassed  in  elegance 
of  design  and  finish — especially  the  Li- 
brary, which  is  surmounted  by  a  beauti- 
ful dome,  resting  on  two  circular  rows  of 
Corinthian  columns,  the  diflTerent  stories 
or  shelves  being  arranged  so  tliat  the 
books  are  all  within  reach.  Rows  of 
similar  columns  are  under  the  galleries 
of  the  legislative  halls  at  the  ends,  while 
the  sides  spriui;  from  pilasters,  and  ter- 
minate in  a  light-groined  full  arch.  The 
ceiling,  which  terminates  in  a  cone  at 
the  sides,  is  elaborately  finished  with 
6nwer8  and  enriched  bands.  The  sink- 
ings  are   three   feet  deep,  flowers    and 


fruits  indigenous  to  the  State  forming 
their  ornaments.  The  Speaker's  desk 
occupies  the  east  end,  and  is  of  mahogany 
of  elegant  design.  The  panels  and  ped- 
estals under  the  windows  (which  are 
finished  with  plate  glass  in  two  lights  to 
a  window),  are  of  the  beautiful  laurel 
well  known  in  California  for  its  suscepti- 
bility to  receive  a  high  polish.  AH  tlie 
first  floor  doors  are  of  walnut,  with  laurel 
panels,  as  are  also  the  sash  throughout 
the  building. 

The  whole  interior  is  one  solid  mass  of 
iron  and  masonry.  The  dome  of  the  in- 
terior rotunda,  which  is  of  iron  ornar 
ments  and  brick  work,  is  exceedingly 
handsome.  It  rises  127  feet,  with  an 
outside  dome  over  this  nearly  100  feet 
higher,  surroxmded  by  a  portico  of  col- 
umns, and  surmounted  by  the  statue  of 
California,  all  of  iron.  It  is  not  entirely 
finished.  It  is  now  nearly  80  feet  high, 
surmounted  by  an  iron  balustrade,  on  a 
massive  and  elegant  Corinthian  cornice 
of  over  four  feet  projection.  The  wjrnice 
is  cast  iron  ;  also  the  73  caps  of  pilasters, 
window  frames,  panels,  pedestals,  belts, 
&c.  The  22  columns,  40  feet  high,  four 
of  which  are  up,  are  of  the  same  material. 
The  first  story  of  25  feet  is  of  white  gran- 
ite, from  neighboring  quarries,  and  Is 
surmounted  by  a  cornice  of  the  same. 

The  Capitol  Commissioners  concluded 
to  change  the  material,  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  their  architect,  the  granite  was 
abandoned  in  1866.  He  informed  them 
he  could  not  produce  the  efiect  and  light- 
ness of  the  florid  Roraan-Corinthian  ar- 
chitecture with  this  material.  Mr.  Clark 
was  appointed  the  first  architect,  and  con- 
ducted the  building  satisfactorily,  from 
the  heavy  foundaliion  until  the  walls 
were  some  twelve  feet  from  the  street 
level,  when  he  became  ill,  and  soon  after 
died. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1866,  the  com- 
missioners appointed  the  present  archi- 
tect, Gordon  P.  Cummings,  formerly  of 
Philadelphia,  who  was  well  known  ae 
the  first  of  his  art  on  the  coast. 

Gas  and  water  are  supplied  to  every 
department  in  the  buildina:.  nearly  70  in 
number,  inrlndint:   tlie    Supreme  Court 
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room,  which  is  under  the  library.  The 
stories  are,  respectively,  21  feet  6  inches, 
20  feet  and  18  feet  in  lieight.  The  build- 
ing will  cost,  when  completed,  over 
$2,000,000.  It  covers,  with  its  anglea, 
nearly  60,000  surface  feet  of  ground,  and 
measures  over  1,200  lineal  feet  round  in 
all  the  angles.  For  the  three  principal 
chambers,  the  gas  fixtures  cost  nearly 
$3,000.  and  is  lighted  by  electricity.  It 
is  now  occupied  by  the  Legislature  and 
State  officera 

MAN  UF  ACTOR  lES. 

Witliin  the  city  are  three  flour  mills, 
with  a  capacity  of  1,200  barrels  per  day 
in  the  aggregate ;  two  foundries  and  ma- 
chine shops,  where  engines  and  mill  ma- 
chinery are  made;  a  woolen  mill,  a  mnn- 
ufactory  of  beet  sugar,  and  many  others 
of  lesser  note.     But  among  all,  the 

MACHENE  SHOPS 

Of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  stand 
foremost.  Tliey  are  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Old  Slough,  between  that 
and  the  American  river,  and  with  the 
tracks,  yards,  etc.,  cover  about  20  acres. 
The  buildings  first  erected  are  of  wood, 
still  standing  and  in  use.  The  new  build- 
ings are  of  brick,  comprising  a  machine, 
car,  paint  and  blacksmith  shops,  round- 
house, and  several  other  buildings. 

THE  CAR   SHOP. 

This  building  is  90  I)y  130  feet,  with  an 
L,  46  by  90.  The  foundaiion  of  this 
building  rests  on  piles,  1,500  in  number, 
driven  ro  t)ie  solid  gravel,  and  their  tops 
left  below  the  water  line,  12  feet  below 
the  surftice  of  the  ground.  This  space  is 
filled  witli  6,000  yards  of  solid  masonry, 
rough  ashlar,  the  material  being  Rocklin 
granite,  bringing  the  foundation  level 
with  the  top  of  the  ground.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  foundntion  of  this  building 
answers  for  the  others,  all  being  built 
alike. 

On  the  roof  of  the  main  building  is  a 
water  tank,  holding  12,000  gallons.  The 
maflhinery  is  in  the  centre  of  the  shop, 
with  passages  on  each  side.     The  rougli 


timber  is  brought  in  at  one  end  of  the 
shop,  the  new  car  goes  out  at  the  other. 
There  are  three  lines  of  shafting  through 
the  car  shop.  In  the  second  story  are  the 
offices  of  the  department  of  motive 
power  and  machinery,  which  are  fitted 
up  in  the  most  convenient  manner. 
About  150  men  are  employed  liere,  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Welch.  Capacity  of 
the  shop,  30  bos  or  40  flats  per  week  ; 
coaches  in  proportion.  The  cars  manu- 
factured here  are  equal  to  the  best  in 
material,  manufacture  and  finish,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  all  the  cars  used  on 
the  road  wul  be  made  in  the  company's 
shop. 

THE   PAINT   SHOPS, 

Of  which  there  are  two  connected  with 
the  car  department,  employ  about  50 
men.  One  of  the  shops  is  40  by  200  feet ; 
the  other  is  a  trifle  smaller.  It  is  a  noted 
fact  that  the  cars  on  both  the  C.  P.  and 
U.  P.  R.  R.  are  far  superior  in  size,  style 
and  finish  to  those  on  the  mnjority  nf  the 
eastern  roads,  and  for  strength  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  arrangemeuts  for  com- 
fort in  riding,  they  have  no  superior  on 
any  road. 

THE   MACHINE   SHOP 

Is  100  by  205  feet,  23  feet  high,  with  a 
false  end,  calculated  for  extending  the 
length  of  the  building,  as  circumstances 
may  require.  The  car  shop  is  built  in 
the  same  manner.  The  company  have 
another  machine  shop  situated  on  J 
street,  near  Front,  110x36,  with  a  36 
horse-power  engine.  A  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  first-named  machine  shop  is 
the  shifting  table,  by  which  the  leaviest 
locomotive  can  be  lifted,  swung  over  tlie 
others,  and  conveyed  to  any  stall.  In 
this  shop  and  the  round-house  every  kind 
of  macliine  work  can  be  observed  in  de- 
tail. All  of  the  latest  and  most  approved 
styles  of  machinery,  lathes,  boring,  shav- 
ing and  planing  machines,  hydraulic 
presses,  &c..  may  be  seen  in  operation,  i 
In  speaking  of  tliis  work,  we  will  class  it 
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THE  IRON   DEPABTMENT, 

Under  charge  of  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Welch. 
Thia  department  employs  about  350  men, 
who  are  cngn^red  in  repairing  and  over- 
hauling locomotives,  making  tanks,  re- 
pairing and  making  boilers,  and  many 
o*her  tilings,  the  use  of  which,  or  the 
names,  we  could  not  determine.  They 
are  able  to  meet  all  demands,  making 
almost  every  part  of  a  locomotive,  and 
soon  they  will  be  prepared  to  manufac- 
ture tlieir  own  locomotives,  car-wheels, 
&c.,  instead  of  importing  them. 

The  new  locomotives  are  shipped  in 
pieces  and  *'  set  up  "  in  the  shop.  The 
principal 

BLACKSMITH    SHOP 

is  of  brick,  of  corresponding  size  with 
the  other  shops.  It  wiil  contain  from 
30  to  40  forges,  eniplnying  about  100 
men.  Two  tires  are  used  exclusively  to 
work  over  old  axh.-s.  On  J  street  near 
Front,  the  Compaiiv  have  another  shop, 
40x80.     Also  a 

FOONDRY, 

wiiere  all  the  castings  used  by  the  com- 
pany are  made— except  car  wheels — and 
arrangemt-nts  are  making  which  will 
enable  tlnMu  soon  to  make  them. 

THE   ROUND-HOUSE 

Contains  2-^  stalls,  and  is  a  splendid 
brick  structure.  The  turn-table  is  of 
new  design,  and  very  large.  Behind 
the  round-house  is  a  polygon -shaped 
brick  building,  with  heavy  buttresses  at 
each  angle,  containing  tlie  oil  and  water 
tanks,  also  a  store-room.  The  oil-tank 
is  about  half  and  half  above  and  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  building 
is  30  feet  in  diameter  in  the  clear,  with  a 
brick  coliitnn  in  the  centre,  which  arches 
out,  forming  the  first  floor.  This  oil- 
cellar  has  seven  vats,  with  pipes  reach- 
ing through  the  groined  roof.  .The 
st-cond  story,  or  first  floor  above  the 
bsisement,  is  for  a  general  store-r  »om. 
The  floor  alwtve  is  boiler-iron,  with  iron 

We  cuniitiffxi  the  Chinese  credit  System,  ©ne- 
bcin cash  (loln^  wlten  oriicxiag  a  bill  of  goods,  the 
othttr  half  on  dr-livery. 


joists  to  support  it.  This  floor  is  for  the 
officers'  quarters.  Above  this,  and  on 
top  of  the  building,  is  the  water-tank — 
containing  45,000  gallons.  It  is  connect- 
ed with  every  part  of  the  round-house  by 
hose,  and  calculated  for  washing  out  the 
engines  and  stalls.  A  winding  outside 
staircase  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing, with  landings  at  each  floor. 

THE   EXGINE 

Which  furnishes  the  power  with  which 
to  work  all  this  machinery  is  a  Corliss, 
20-inch  cylinder,  4^  feet  stroke,  80  horse 
power,  nominal.  The  fly-wheel  is  18 
feet  in  diameter,  weighs  14  tons.  The 
furnace  chimney  is  93  feet  high,  built  of 
brick,  with  ^  of  an  inch  batter,  giving 
six  feet  taper.  It  is  surmounted  by  an 
iron  cap  of  a  ton's  weight.  The  chim- 
ney rests  on  a  brick  foundation,  con- 
taining 60,000  brick,  which  in  turn  rests 
on  49  piles.  There  are  two  immense 
boilers  resting  on  this  foundation  also, 
which  are  fitted  with  every  modern  im- 
provement, including  Clark's  patent 
damper  regular,  a  regular  automaton 
engineer.  Each  boiler  is  supijlied  with 
a  four-inch  steam  pump,  Cross's  patent, 
and  a  Knowles'  patent  feed  or  water 
heater.  Water  is  obtained  by  means  of 
two  artesian  wells,  each  13-inch  Jiijies  and 
75  feet  deep.  Two  lift-pumps  t»^  inch 
bore,  raise  the  water  into  the  tanks  ou 
the  buildings,  from  thence  to  the  tank 
behind  the  round-house.  Pipes  run 
through  the  various  buildings  with  hose 
attached,  and  in  case  of  fire  a  hundred 
streams  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
any  given  point  in  the  shops. 

The  store-house  is  a  large  structure, 
capable  of  storing  many  tons  of  iron 
The  amount  of  iron,  in  all  shapes  and 
stages  of  manufacture,  that  meets  the 
eye  here,  slightly  astonishes  the  be- 
holder, unless  he  comes  fi'om  the  iron 
mines.  Shafts,  axles,  car-wheels,  piles 
of  flat,  square  and  round  iron  meet  him 
at  every  turn,  imtil,  despairing  of  esti- 
mating the  amount,  he  gives  up  the  job 
in  disgust. 

The  first   Ioc<»niotive  run  in  California 
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can  bu  seen  here,  used  for  tlie  purpose  ol 
running  the  work-cars  from  point  to 
point  among  the  shops.  It  was  built  at 
the  Norris  VVorka,  Pin]adelphia,and  was 
first  use(i  in  this  State  on  the  Market 
Street  Railroad,  San  Francisco. 

THE    HOSPITAL 

Belougiog  to  the  Railroad  Company  is  a 
large,  airy  and  comfortable  building, 
located  near  tlie  shops,  where  tlieir  men 
Hre  taken  care  of  when  sick  or  disabled. 
It  is  well  conducted,  a  credit  to  the  com- 
pimy,  and  of  incalculable  benefit  to  those 
unfortunates  who  are  obliged  to  seek  its 
shelter.  The  company  grounds  cover 
15  acres,  which  has  been  filled  up  to 
grade  with  the  sand  and  fjravel  from  the 
bed  of  the  American  River, 

W'e  now  pro})08a  to  visit  a  few  of  the 
most  prominent  towns  adjoining  Sacra- 
mento on  tlie  ditferent  lines  of  travel. 
The  California  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
dispatch  daily  light  draft  boats 

V\'  THE  SACKAillENTO  RIVER. 

Let  us  go  on  board.  The  first  thing 
after  leaving  the  city  which  attracts  our 
attention  is  what  is  called 

THE   TULE   LANDS. 

"  Tuiles,"  is  the  native  name  given  to 
the  large  rushes  which  cover  the  low 
land-  along  the  rivers  and  bays  of  Cali- 
fornia. They  are  of  the  bulrush  family 
— probably  the  fatliers  of  all  rushes. 
'I  hc,v  gnjw  from  sis  to  ten  feet  high,  and 
fi<>  iliick  on  the  ground  that  it  is  ex- 
treiiii-ly  difficult  to  pass  among  them. 
The  lands  on  which  they  grow  are  sub- 
ject to  annual  overflows.  During  the 
prevalence  of  the  floods,  miles  on  miles 
of  these  lands  are  under  water,  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  one  vast  lake  or 
inland  sea.  In  the  fall  and  early  winter 
when  the  tales  are  dry,  they  are  often 
set  on  fire — forming  a  grand  and  terrible 
spectacle,  especially  during  the  night. 
When  once  the  fire  attains  headway, 
Dothing  can  quench  its  fury  until  the 
tules  are  swept  away  to  the  bank  of  some 
water-course  which  bars  its  further 
priii:ri*B8. 


The  soil  composing  the  land  is  adobe, 
of  a  purely  vegetable  mould.  Wherever 
it  has  been  reclaimed,  it  produces  grain 
and  vegetables  in  almost  fabulous  quan- 
tities. It  is  claimed  by  many,  that,  with 
proper  appliances,  these  lands  could  be 
converted  into  magnificent  rice  fields,  the 
(advocates  of  this  measure  asserting  that 
they  possess  every  requisite  of  soil,  clime, 
and  adaptability  to  irrigation. 

The  State  has  provided  for  a  system 
of  levees,  by  which  it  is  hoped  the  land 
may  be  reclaimed,  and  should  the  result 
prove  satisfactory,  many  thousand  acres 
of  the  richest  soil  in  the  State  will  l^e 
opened  for  occupancy  by  the  emigrant 
Tlie  country,  after  leaving  Sacramento, 
is  level  for  a  vast  distance  on  either 
hand,  the  "tules"  are  disappearing,  and 
before  we  reach  Knight's  Landing  the 
left-hand  shore  is  more  bold,  antl  the 
wheat  fields  and  gardens  have  taken 
the  place  of  "  tules"  along  the  river  bank. 

If  the  traveler  wishes  to  visit  Marys- 
ville,  he  can  do  eo  by  rail  or  water.  \\'e 
have  already  pointed  out  the  fonner 
route.  Now  let  us  go,  via  Featheii 
River,  a  beautiful  stream,  its  clear  waters 
contrasting  to  advantage  with  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  river  we  have  left.  We 
pass  through  a  fine  country  with  wheat 
farms  on  the  higher  lands  and  reach 
Nicholas,  a  dull,  quiet  town  of  about  300 
inhabitants,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
Bear  River  with  the  Feather,  Proceed- 
ing up  the  Feather,  we  pass 

UOCK    FAJiM, 

The  home  of  the  venerable  pioneer  of 
California,  General  Sutter,  It  is  a  lovely 
place,  the  old  farm-house  and  iron  fort 
standing  on  the  bank  of  the  stream. 
Enormous  fig  trees  line  the  bank,  while 
behind  them  can  be  seen  the  fine  or- 
chards and  \ineyards  planted  by  the 
General  40  years  ago.  The  General 
settled  in  California  under  a  grant  from 
the  Russian  Government,  which  crn\- 
veyed  to  him  large  tracts  of  land  around 
Sacramento  City,  including  the  city  site  ; 
also  a  large  tract,  of  which  Hock  Farm 
is  a  part.  Sharpers  and  swindlers  de 
prived  the   old   pioneer  of  most   of  hie 
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proj>erty,  leaving  him  with  nothing  ex- 
cept this  farm. 

Passing  on  by  the  junction  of  the 
Vuba  and  Feather  Rivers,  we  soon  reach 
Mtirysville,  05  miles  from  Sacramento. 
by  watt-r.  [Description  on  a  preceding 
l>;ige.J  Returning  to  the  Sacramento, 
ilie  ri^'lit-liand  bank  of  the  river  appears 
l"w  nnd  swani])y,  covered  with  "' tulos  " 
lor  a  great  distance  inland.  Passing  on, 
"we  soon  arrive  at 

KNir.llT'S    LANDING, 

A  small  pliice — 4(J  miles  from  Sacramento. 
It  is  quite  a  rtliipping  point  for  Volo 
county,  and  is  on  the  line  of  the  CaU- 
fornia  Racitic  Railroad  to  Mary svi lie. 
Po|)uIation,  SOO. 

For  a  long  distanci.*  above  Kni<i-lii'8 
Landinji  ilie  low  marshy  ])lains  continue 
on  our  right,  the  bigher  hind  covered 
with  wheal  on  our  left,  with  no  towns 
of  any  inijMirtance  to  note  until  wh 
arrivo  ai 

COJ-USA. 

This  is  a  point  ol  considerable  trade, 
l2o  miles  from  Sacramuuto.  It  is  the 
coimcy  seat  of  Colusa  county,  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sacramento 
River,  and  contains  about  1,200  inhabit- 
anis.  The  (^)lusa  Sun,  a  Democratic 
pii]>er,  ia  published  here. 

Tlie  town  was  laid  out  in  1850,  by 
C'obmel  Semple,  the  owner  of  the  "  Colusa 
(irant,"  containing  two  Spanish  leagues. 
It  is  now  tiie  center  of  a  very  large  farm- 
ing and  grazing  cijimtry.  Schools  and 
("hurches  are  wtdl  re])resented.  Stages 
run  daily  between  I'olusa  and  Marysville, 
29  miles.  The  Hot  SuLPiiint  Spking3 
')f  Colusa  cnuniy  are  situated  20  miles 
west  of  the  town,  and  is  somewhat  noted 
as  a  resort  for  invalids.  Sulphur  is  also 
founcl  in  large  deposits. 

Passing  on  up  the  river,  the  country 
seems  to  gradually  cliange  to  a  grazing 
instead  of  a  gmin  country,  more  especially 
on  the  west.     199  miles  brings  us  to 

CHICO   LANDING. 

As  we  have  already  described  the  town, 
we  will  pass  on  up  the  river,  which,  on 
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the  right  hand  side,  the  shores  are  low 
and  sedgy  most  of  the  way,  fit  only  for 
f^razing  wlu-n  the  floods  have  subsided. 
Yet  we  pass  intervals  of  grain  fields  till 
we  arrive  at  Red  Hhiti's,  270  niiles  from 
Sacramento,  at  the  head  of  navigation. 
[See  previous  descriptitm  of  tla-  town.] 
Returning  to  Sacramento,  we  take  the 
cars  of  the  California  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  cross  the  Sacramento  River 
on  their  new  bridge,  which  ia  (iOO  feet 
long,  and  one  of  the  finest  structures  of 
the  kind  in  the  State. 

WASHINGTON 

is  the  first  town,  just  across  the  river, 
wiin  a  population  of  bUU.  Leaving 
Washington,  we  cross  the  "Tules" — a 
broad  belt  of  overflowed  swamp  land — 
on  an  embankment  and  trestle  bridge, 
raised  alxive  the  annual  floods,  uniil  we 
reach  the  highlands,  or  elevated  plains. 
The  trestle  bridge  affords  ample  passage 
for  the  flood  tides. 

DAVISVILLK 

is  the  next  town.  14  miles  west  on  the 
road  from  Vallejo  to  Marysville,  via 
Woodhiiid.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
800.  The  Advertiser,  a  weekly  paper,  is 
published  here.  Davisville  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  wheat  country,  and  will 
remain  a  point  of  shipment  for  the  vast 
crops  annually  raised  in  tiiat  vicinity. 

Turning  to  the  northward,  the  next 
station  of  importance  is 

WOODLAND, 

The  county  seat  of  Yolo  county,  9  miles 
distant,  [t  is  situated  3  miles  vvest  of 
Cache  creek,  in  the  midstof  an  extensive 
plain.  The  town  has  improvi^rl  very 
rapidly  during  the  past  two  years,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  most  thriving  in  the 
State.  Yolo  county  in  the  summer  is 
one  vast  wheat-field, — far,  almost,  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  the  waving  wheat 
stretches  away  on  either  hand. 

It  is  a  sight  worth  seeing,  to  behold 
these  fields  of  grain,  and  to  observe  the 
process  of  harvesting  tliem.  Through 
this  wheat  country  we  find  few  fences, 
often  seeing  none  in  half  a  day's  ride. 

Woodland    has  a   [wjpulation  of  2  000. 
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with  good  Bchoola  and  cliarcUes.  There 
are  two  weekly  papers  printed  here — the 
Yolo  Mail,  and  tlie  Yolo  Democrat.  Large 
sbipmentB  of  grain,  wtx)d.  and  live  stock 
are  made  dtiily. 

TheMiirysville  branch  of  the  California 
Pacific  Railroad  ie  now  completed  via 
Knijjht'a  Landing.  10  miles;  Sutter,  11 ; 
and  Marysville,  13  miles.  Distance  from 
Sacratiieuto  to  Marysville  by  this  route, 
56  miles.  The  main  trunk  of  this  road 
is  surveyed  to  extend  from  WoodJand 
via  Colusa  to  Red  Bluff.  As  the  above- 
named  towns  have  been  described  on 
other  routes,  we  will  now  return  to 
Davisville,  and  start  south,  thntugh  as 
beautiful  a  sectioa  of  country  aiS  one 
would  wish  to  see.  The  stations  passed 
are — Dixon,  3  miles ;  Batavia,  5  miles  : 
Vaca,  lOmiles;  Fairfield, Smiles;  Bridge- 
port. 4  miles ;  Summit,  4  miles.  Here 
we  are  in  the 

8USC0L  niLLS, 
Which  border  San  Pablo  bay.  These 
hills  are  very  productive,  the  soil  being 
adobe.  To  the  tops  of  the  highest  and 
steepest  hills  the  grain  fields  extend, 
even  where  machinery  cannot  be  used 
in  harvesting.  In  tlie  valley  through 
which  we  have  passed  are  several  thriv- 
ing towns,  but  we  have  not  time  to 
name  them — besides,  the  railroad  does 
not  go  near  enough  for  us  to  see  them. 
Passing  through  a  tunnel,  to  reach  which 
we  ascend  a  heavy  grade,  we  descend 
intothevaliey  Iwrdering  thebay.  7  miles 
brings  us  lo 

NAPA   JUNCTION, 

Where  connections  are  made  with  the 
Napa  Vajj.ey  RAn,KOAD  for  Suscol, 
Napa  city,  and  St.  Helena,  to  Calietoga, 
30  miles. 

Passing  on,  wo  leave  the  old  town  of 
Vallejo  on  our  right.  Seven  miles  further, 
making  60  miles  from  Sacramento,  and 
we  arrive  ft  I 

VALLEJO. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  south- 
eastern point  of  the  high  rolling  grass- 
covered  hills  bordering  Vallejo  Bay. 
which  is  about  4  miles  long,  and  halt  a 
mile  wide,  with  2-*  feet  of  water  at  low- 


tide.  The  harbor  possesses  excellen  i 
anchorage,  and  vessels  are  securely  shel- 
tered from  storms.  The  largest  vessels 
find  safe  waters,  and  here  are  laid  up 
the  United  States  ships  when  not  in  use 
on  this  coast.  The  naval  force,  including 
the  monitors,  on  this  side,  all  rendezvous 
here.  On  Make  JsLANOJust  across  the 
bay,  are  the  Government  works,  dry 
docks,  arsenals,  etc.  Tlie  fi.nest  section 
dock  on  the  coast  is  located  on  the  island, 
just  in  front  of  the  town.  Ferry-boats 
connect  with  the  main  land  and  city. 
About  500  men  are  constantly  employed 
at  the  Government  works,  though  at 
times  the  number  is  much  greater. 

The  ijopulation  of  Vallejo  is  6,440.  It 
has  three  newspapers — the  Chronicle, 
daily  and  weekly  ;  the  Recorder,  daily ; 
and  the  Soltino  Democrat,  weekly.  It 
has  some  fine  buildings,  5  churches  of 
different  denominations,  7  public,  and 
several  private  schools,  and  one  public 
library  of  over  7,000  volumes.  The 
Orphan  Asylum,  a  fine  structure,  stands 
on  an  elevation,  and  can  be  seen  for  a 
great  distance.  There  are  several  good 
hotels  ai  Vallejo,  but  the  chief  pride  of 
the  city  is  in  its  mammoth  elevator,  the 
only  one  on  the  coast.  The  cars  on  the 
railroads  are  so  constructed  as  to  take 
the  grain  in  bulk,  carry  it  to  the  elevator, 
where  it  is  raised  and  stored.  Ships  of 
the  deepest  draught  moor  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  grain  is  discharged  into 
their  holds. 

Vallejo  is  a  port  of  entry.  During  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1870,  33  large 
vessels  were  laden  with  grain  for  Liver- 
pool, and  other  foreign  ports.  It  is  also 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  California 
Paci fie  Rai i road ,  which  connects  here 
with  the  steamer  New  World  for  San 
Francisco,  23  miles  distant.  Returning 
to  Sacramento,  we  take  the  steamer 

OOW.N  THE  SACKAME\TO  RIVER. 

The  plains  stretch  away  on  either 
hand,  and  there  is  little  to  be  seen  except 
the  gardens  and  farms  alnug  the  banks 
on  the  higher  ground,  the  wide  waste  of 
'*  tule-8,"  and  the  plains  and  monntaiDS 
beyond.     On   the  left,  away  in  the  dim 
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dietaDce,  the  UiJls  succeed  the  plains,  the 
mountains  the  hills,  until  the  vast  pile 
towers  among  the  clouds. 

Winding  around  curves,  where  the 
stern  of  the  boat  is  swept  by  the  willows 
on  the  shore,  we  glide  down  the  river, 
past  sloughs,  creeks,  and  tule  swamps, 
until  we  pass  Freeport,  12  miles  from 
the  city,  a  little  hamlet  of  half  a  dozen 
dwellings. 

Floating  along  between  the  low  banks 
covered  with  willow  and  shrub  oak.  we 
pass  Mississippi  Bend,  24  miles  from 
Sacramento.  Here  the  river  makes  one 
of  its  numerous  curves,  almost  doubling 
back  on  itself. 

To  the  left  is  the  little  lown  of  Rich- 
land, containing  a  half-dozen  dwellings. 
Nnw  the  Nevada  Mountains  fall  behind, 


and  we  have  one  vast  plain  around  ua. 
We  pass  the  outlet  of  Sutter's  Slough, 
and  then  the  Hog's  Back,  a  long  sand- 
bar, which  stretches  diagonally  across  the 
river.  The  water  here  is  very  shoal.  A 
wing  dam  has  been  built  from  the  western 
shore,  half  way  across  the  channel,  which 
throws  the  water  into  a  narrow  compass, 
giving  greater  depth  on  the  bar.  Next 
comes  Cache  Creek  Slough,  on  which 
large  ((uautities  of  grain  are  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  via  Sacramento  river,  from 
Yolo  and  Solano  counties.  Now  we  are 
passing  along  by  the  Kio  Vista  Hills 
which  come  close  to  the  water's  ed^e  nn 
the  right  hand  shore.  These  hill!*  are 
the  first  we  have  seen  near  the  river 
since  leaving  the  city.  They  consim  ot 
one  long   low  ridge,  broken  into  hill'*);? 
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on  its  crest.  These  hills  are  excellent 
wheat  land,  yielding  an  abundant  har- 
vest. The  land  is  very  valuable,  though 
but  a  few  years  have  passed  since  it  was 
Bold  for  25  cents  per  acre.  Tlie  town  of 
Rio  Vista  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  tbe 
foot  hills,  and  contains  about  300  in- 
habitants. L^brmerlv  the  town  stood  on 
the  low  ground,  near  the  river  Dank,  but 
tbe  flood  of  'G3  washed  it  away,  carrying 
from  40  to  GO  houses  down  the  river. 
The  people  Bed  to  the  high  lands,  where 
they  remained  until  tlie  passing  steamers 
took  them  away.  For  days  the  little 
steamer  Rescue  was  plying  up  and  down 
the  river,  running  far  out  over  the  sub- 
merged plains,  picking  up  the  "  strag-- 
glers,"  who  were  surrounded  by  the 
waters.  Some  were  found  on  the  house 
roofs,  with  the  flood  far  up  the  sides  of 
their  dwellings,  and  others  were  rescued 
from  the  branches  of  trees,  which  afforded 
them  the  only  resting-place  above  the 
waters.  The  flood  of  'G2  will  long  be 
remembered  by  those  who  then  dwelt  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sacramento. 

We  nest  pass  Colling s^tlle,  a  long 
wharf  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
river,  with  a  house  or  two  standing  close 
by.  It  is  a  point  of  shipment  of  con- 
siderable freight  for  the  country  and 
grain  for  the  city.  A  little  below  this 
point,  the  San  Joaquin  river  unites  with 
the  Sacramento,  entering  from  the  left, 
forming  Suisun  Bay  (pronounced  Soo-e- 
soon).  Steaming  across  the  bay,  we 
arrive  at 

ANTIOCH, 

En  Contra  Costa  county.  Population, 
500.  Three  miles  south  by  railroad,  are 
the  Mount  Diablo  coal  mines,  several 
in  number;  one  of  which  furnishes  1000 
tons  per  month  for  shipment  at  Antioch. 
There  are  several  manufactories  of  pot- 
tery in  the  town,  the  clay  in  the  vicinity 
being  a  very  superior  article.  The  Ledger, 
a  weekly  paper,  is  published  here.  Atten- 
tion lias  lately  been  attracted  to  the  silk 
culture,  and  many  thousand  mulberry 
trees  have  been  planted.  It  was  one  of 
the  citizens  of  Antioch  that  "  got  away  " 
with  tbe  State  premium  of  $250,  which 
wiia   awarded    by   Act   of  18GS   for   the 


encouragement  of  silk  culture.     But  «w 

will  excuse  him. 

Passing  on  down  the  bay,  we  enter  the 
Straits  of  Carquinez,  when  a  long,  low 
wharf  on  the  right  attracts  our  attention. 
It  is  fronting  the  low,  rolling  hills  which 
lie  behind  the  town  of 

BENICIA, 

Formerly  the  capital  of  the  State,  at  tho 
head  of  ship  navigation,  and  contains 
about  1,000  inbabitants.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing, quiet,  rambling  old  town,  with  littlo 
of  the  noise  aild  bustle  of  tbe  busj 
seaport. 

The  TJ.  S-  arsenals  and  barracks  aro 
located  near  the  town,  forming  an  in 
terestiug  featu"©  to  the  visitor.  Benicis 
is  justly  celebrated  for  her  excellent 
schools,  public  rtud  private.  The  only 
law  school  in  fixe  State  is  located  bere, 
and  also  a  young  lad.ioa'  high  school  oi 
seminary.  It  is  connected  by  steamers 
with  Suisun,  SacramRnto,  Stockton,  and 
San  Francisco,  by  stage  '^t'ith  Vallejo,  7 
miles  west,  over  the  roilnig  hills;  and 
by  hourly  ferry,  3  miles  difcUint,  across 
the  Straits,  with 

MARTINEZ, 

The  county  seat  of  Contra  Costa  o'-imty 
This  is  a  small  town  of  about  60P  in- 
habitants. One  weekly  newspaper,  ti^e 
California  Express.  The  county  is  prin 
cipaUy  devoted  to  agriculture  and  vint 
culture  the  vineyards  being  numerous, 
producing  over  70,000  gallons  of  wine 
per  annum.  The  Alhambra  Ranch,  two 
miles  from  town,  owned  by  Dr.  Strenzel, 
is  thought  to  be  the  best  for  its  size  in 
the  State.  It  contains  over  30,000  grape 
vines,  and  5,000  fruit  trees.  Its  proprietor 
has  been  awarded  a  large  number  of 
medals  and  prizes  for  the  "best  cultivated 
farm"  the  " best  fruit"  and  the  " best 
native  wine  in  California." 

Passing  on  down  the  straits,  we  have 
a  fine  view  of  Vallejo,  which  lies  to  our 
right,  near  where  we  enter  San  Pablo 
Bay.  Twenty  miles  more  brings  us  to 
San  Francisco. 

But  wr>  must  return  once  more  to  Sao- 
raraci!'  —and  this  time  take  our  old 
iseat  iu  the  cars  of  tbe  TranBrfmuuental 
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Railroad,  bound  for  "  Frisco " — or  the 
"  Bay  " — as  the  city  of  San  Francisco  ia 
called  by  the  older  "  Pilgrims,"  so 

GOOD-BY   SACRAMENTO. 

The  cars  speed  along  on  the  very  bank 
of  the  river,  then  through  broad  and 
well-cultivated  fields  5  miles  to 

BRIGHTON, 

the  first  station  after  leaving  Sacramento. 
Elevation,  50  feet.  The  cars  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  R.  R. — managed  by  the 
C'^ntral  Pacific  Co. — run  down  on  the 
same  track  as  the  Central  to  this  station, 
whei'e  they  branch  off — let  us  step  into 
them,  and  see  where  they  go.  Patter- 
sou's  is  5  miles,  Salsbury's,  G  miles.  Alder 
Creek  3  miles,  and  3  miles  more  brings 
us  to 

FOLSOM, 

twenty-five  miles  north-east  from  Sacra- 
mento, in  Sacramento  county,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  American  Kiver. 
Population  about  2,000.  The  Telegraph 
ia  published  here  weekly.  Vino  culture 
is  an  important  industry.  Some  of  the 
finest  vineyards  in  the  State  are  near 
Jiere,  including  the  Natoma,  which  is 
celebrated  for  its  fine  quality  of  raisins 
and  wine.  To  the  north  and  east  of  the 
town,  Placer  mining  is  the  principal 
business ;  to  the  south  and  west,  farming 
fc'jd  grazing. 

There  are  extensive  granite  quarries 
in  the  vicinity.  From  the  bed  of  the 
r:ver  near  this  point,  large  quantities 
of  cobble-stones  have  been  obtained, 
taken  to  Sacramento,  and  used  in 
frtrengthening  the  levees  around  the 
city.  Most  of  the  cobble  pavement  in 
San  Francisco  was  obtained  from  the 
same  source. 

Folaom  is  ornamented  with  shade  and 
fruit  trees,  and  has  many  fine  public 
am]  private  buildings,  with  magnificent 
scenery. 

Regular  stages  leave  for  Coloma  daily 
via  Mormon  Island,  Salmon  Falls,  and 
Greenwood  valley,  34  miles  distant. 

Passing  on  7  miles  brings  us  to  Wliite 
Rocks,  8  miles  to  Latrobe,  and  11  miles 
to  Shini,'!e  Springs,  tlie  end  of  the  rail- 
road,   48,    miles  from  Sacramento.     By 


stage  from  Shingle  Springs — which  run 
daily — it  is  12  miles  to 

PLVCERVILLE, 

the  county -seat  of  El  Dorado  county,  60 
miles  east  of  Sacramento,  at  aa  altitude 
of  1,880  feet  above  tide — present  popu- 
lation a'oout  2,000. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Placerville,  El 
Dorado  county.  It  was  in  this  county, 
at  Coloma,  8  miles  northeast  of  the  city, 
where  the 

FIRST  GOLD   DISCOVERT 

was  made,  January  19th,  1848,  by  J.  W. 
Marshall,  in  the  mill-race  of  General 
Sutter.  The  announcement  of  this  dis- 
covery caused  the  wildest  gold  fever  excite- 
TTierit  ever  experienced,  not  only  in  Amer- 
ica, but  in  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world. 

The  news  of  these  rich  discoveries 
sped  with  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and 
thousands,  yes,  tens  of  thousands  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  left  homes,  friends,  and 
all  they  held  dear,  to  make  their  for- 
tunes in  this  the  new  El  Dorado.  With 
many  the  excitement  became  intense. 
Slii  [}9,  steamei-s,  barks,  brigs,  and  all 
manner  of  sailing  vessels  were  chartered 
or  purchased  for  a  trip  "around  the 
Horn,"  and  no  sacrifice  was  thought  to  be 
too  mucli  to  make  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary outfit  for  the  expedition.  Again, 
there  were  thousands  who,  choosing  the 
land,  boldly  struck  out  towards  tho 
setting  sun,  to  cross  the — then  almoFt 
unknown — trackless  deserts,  and  path- 
less mountains.  Horses,  mules,  and 
cattle  were  pressed  into  service,  as  well 
as  all  kinds  of  conveyances,  while  mai-y 
BTurted  with  "uuud-carts — propelling  them 
themselves — upon  whicii  they  pai  :od 
tijeir  tou!s  and  provisions  for  the  tr'p. 
Again,  otliers  started  out  oa  foot,  with 
only  what  they  could  pack  on  th*iir 
backs,  "  trudiag  to  luck."  Very  few,  if 
any,  had  a  thought  of  the  privatii  as 
to  be  endured,  or  the  obstacles  to  bo 
overcome.  So  anxious  were  they  to 
arrive  at  the  Land  of  Gold. 

Those  wlio  came  by  water  passed  in 
at  the  Golden  Gate  and  up  the  Sa'  <•*■ 
mento,  while  those  by  land  came  pour  ag 
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over  the  Sierra  Nevada  mouutains  by 
natural  passes,  down — down  into  this 
beautiful  valloy,  where  a  city  of  many 
thousands  suddenly  apranjj  into  exist- 
ence. Fi'tim  a  "  little  unpleasantness  " 
the  place  was  first  known  as  "  Han^- 
town,"  bat  in  1852  it  was  changed  to 
Placervilie,  which  indicated  at  that  time 
the  nature  of  the  mining  done  ia  the 
vicinity.  Of  the  raany  thousands  who 
started  across  the  plains  and  mountains, 
hundreds  died  by  the  wayside,  and  were 
buried  by  their  comjianions,  while  the 
greater  number  were  "  lost "  by  the  hand 
of  the  friendly  Indian,  or,  the  IwatUe 
Mormon. — Echo,  Mountain  3fea(fr>w, 

It  has  been  estimated,  and  we  think 
correctly,  that  could  the  bones  of  these 
emigrants  be  collected,  and  those  of  their 
animals,  togetlier  with  their  wagons  and 
carts,  in  one  continuous  line,  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  coast, 
since  the  rush  commenced  in  1843,  they 
would  be  more  numerous  and  closer 
together  than  the  telegraph  poles  on  the 
line  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  across  the 
Continent. 

The  early  mining  done  about  Placer- 
vilie was  by  hand,  the  Pan,  Rocker, 
and  Long  Tom  ;  these  have  long  since 
given  place  to  the  Quartz  Mills- 
there  are  32  in  the  county — and  the  Hy- 
draulic process,  by  which  nearly  all  the 
mining  is  now  done. 

Vine-culture  and  fruit-culture,  is  now 
the  most  important  occupation  of  the 
people  of  the  county.  Fresh  and  dried 
fruits  are  shipped  by  llie  hundreds  of 
tons,  while  the  crop  of  wine  and  brandy 
produced  the  last  year  exceeds  300,000 
gallons.  Herr  Schnell,  a  Prussian,  is 
the  founder  and  manager  of  a  colony 
of  Japanese,  who  have  settled  near  the 
town  and  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  tea  plant.  They  have  over  90,000 
plants  set  out  and  growing  finely  ;  also, 
75,000  mulberry  trees,  the  latter  to  feed 
a  new  variety  of  silkworm  from  which 
they  expect  extraordinary  results. 

Placervilie  contains  a  goodly  number 
of  schools,  and  churches  of  almost  every 
denomination,  including  a  "  Joss  House." 
Thedifierent  secret,  orders  are  wp'j  repre- 


sented, and  a  newspaper,  the  Democrat, 
which  seems  to  be  thoroughly  devoted  to 
home  interests,  makes  its  appearance 
every  Saturday. 

Placervilie  is  situated  in  what  is 
known  as 

THE  FOOT   HILLS, 

as  the  chain  of  broken  land  is  called, 
which  lies  between  the  Sierra  Mountains 
and  tlie  plains,  extending  from  Fresno 
county  on  the  south  through  Tuolumne, 
Calavaras,  Ama<lor,  Eldorado,.  Placer, 
Nevada.  Yuba,  Butte  to  Tehama  on  the 
north,  comprising  nearly  one  fourth  of 
the  arable  land  of  the  State.  The  soil  is 
altogetlier  different  from  that  of  the  val- 
leys, being  generally  of  a  red  gravelly 
clay  and  sandy  loam.  In  the  little  val- 
leys which  are  found  among  these  hills, 
the  soil  is  generally  a  black  loam,  the 
product  of  tlie  mountain  wasliings.  Ex- 
periments, however,  have  decided  the 
fact  that  these  foot  hills  are  the  natural 
vineyards  of  Cu.lifornia.  In  Eldorado  and 
Placer  counties,  on  these  sandy  foot  hills, 
are  now  the  finest  vineyards  in  the  State, 
from  which  are  manufactured  fine  winea 
and  raisins.  Here  among  these  hills  are 
as  cosy  homes  as  one  could  wish  to  liave, 
where  grain,  vegetables  and  all  kinds  of 
fruit  are  raised  in  abundance,  while 
thousands  of  acres  are  lying  vacant, 
awaiting  the  pmigrant. 

The  mullwrry  tree  and  silkworm  are 
cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  foot 
hills,  and  this  branch  of  industry  is  lately 
receiving  considerable  attention. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  Trans-Con- 
TINENTAL,  which  we  left  at  Brighton, 
5  miles  south  of  Sacramento.  Four  miles 
to 

FLOKIIW. 

An  miimportant  station.  Elevation,  43 
%et.  The  traveler  has  possibly  noticed 
several  windmills  along  the  road  before 
arriving  at  this  station.  The  California 
WiNDiirLL  is  a  great  institution  in  its 
way.  They  seem  to  have  b^en  brought 
to  a  greater  state  of  perfection  on  this 
coast  than  anywhere  else.  From  this 
place  wo  will  find  tliem  to  increase  until 
we  get  to  the  "  Windmill  r'ity."  as  Stock- 
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ton  is  often  called,  where  they  can  be  seen 
in  great  numbera  in  every  direction. 
Many  times  the  water  is  pumped  into  a 
reservoir  built  on  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
resembling'  a  cupola,  from  which  pipes 
take  the  water  to  the  different  rooms 
throughout  tbe  house  and  grounds;  the 
wastewater  is  conducted  into  the  gardens 
and  fields  for  irrigating  purposes.  These 
mills  are  numerous  in  San  Francisco  and 
throughout  the  State. 
Seven  miies  more  to 

KLK    GftOVE, 

Elevation,  53  feot.  The  beautiful  valley 
through  whicli  the  road  passes  is  spread- 
ing out  before  us,  and  we  begin  to  real- 
ize that  nature  has  done  sufficient  for 
this  "  sunset  land,"  to  entitle  Cafifornia 
to  all  the  praise  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  her. 

McCONNELL'S 

Is  a  small  station  3  miles  from  Elk 
Grove.  Elevation,  49  feet.  Before  reach- 
ing the  nest  station,  we  cross  Cosumnes 
river,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  to 
the  northeast.  The  bottom  lands  are 
very  wide,  and  covered  with  white  oaks. 
This  stream  gets  high  in  the  spring,  but 
very  low  in  the  summer.     Flight  miles  to 

GALT, 

Elevation,  49  feet.  A  regular  stage  line 
leaves  this  place  daily  for  the 

CALAVERAS   BIG   TREES. 

Seventy  miles  distant.  (See  map  of  route, 
further  on.)  There  has  been  up  to  the 
present  time  ten  "  Big  Tree  Groves  "  dis- 
covered on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountaius,  numbering  from  93  to 
1,000  trees  in  each,  and  ranging  in  height 
from  250  to  321  feet,  with  a  circumference 
at  the  ground  of  from  60  to  95  feet  each. 
The  largest  ever  discovered  is  called 
the  "  Father  of  the  Forest,"  now  pros- 
trate, and  measures  435  feet  in  length, 
and  110  feet  in  circumference.  It  is  in 
tbe  Calaveras  grove.  The  elevation  of 
this  grove  above  tide  is  4375  feet.  The 
trees  number  92,  ranging  from  150  to 
321  feet  in  height.  The  most  notable  are 
the  "Father  of  the  Forest,"  as  above 
stated  ;  the  "  Mother  of  the  Forest,"  321 
feet  high,  90  feet  in  circumference  ;  "  Her- 


cules," 320  feet  high,  95  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  "  Hermit,"  318  feet  high,  60  feet 
in  circumference  ;  "  Pride  of  the  Forest," 
276  feet  higli,  60  feet  in  circumference ; 
"Three  Graces,"  295  feet  high,  93  feet  in 
circumference;  "Husband  &  Wife,"  252 
feet  higli,  60  feet  in  circimiference ; 
*'  Burnt  Tree,"  prostrate,  3B0  feet  long, 
97  feet  in  circumference ;  "  The  Old 
Maid,"  "Old  Bachelor,"  "  Siamese  Twins," 
"Mother  &  Sons,"  the  "Two  Guards- 
men," and  many  others  range  from  301 
to  300  feet  in  height,  and  from  59  to  92 
feet  in  circumference.  Of  over  350  Big 
Trees  in  the  Mariposa  grove,  125  are 
from  250  to  350  feet  iu  height,  an  140 
feet  in  circumference.  The  "Rambler" 
is  250  feet  high,  aud  103  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  ground. 

The  route  from  Gait  is,  via  lone  City, 
24  miles.  10  more  to  Jackson,  3  ^o  Ama- 
dor, and  4  more  to — ,  41  in  all. 

MOKELUMNE    HILL, 

County  seat  of  Calaveras  county.  Popu- 
lation 1,200.  This  is  one  of  the  early 
mining  towns  of  the  State.  Placer  mines 
were  worked  as  early  as  1S48,  and  are 
worked  to  some  extent  at  the  present 
time  ;  but  quartz  mining  and  agricnlturo 
are  the  principal  occupation  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  pretty  little  town ;  the 
streets  are  ornamented  with  shade  trees 
on  each  side,  and  has  some  beautiful  gar- 
dens and  private  residences,  with  good 
schools  and  churches,  several  good  ho- 
tels, and  one  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Chronicle,  the  oldest  paper  in  the  State. 
Stages  connect  the  place  with  all  tbe 
principal  mining  towns  in  the  vicinity, 
and  with  the  Big  Tree  grove,  29  milep 
distant.  The  hotel  accommodations  ax'; 
ample  at  the  grove,  and  in  fact  at  all  the 
groves  and  in  Yo-Semite  valley.  Return- 
ing to  Gait,  8  miies  more  brings  us  to 

MOKELU.MNE     STATION, 

(Pronounced  Mokel-m-ne.)  Elevation,  ^T' 
feet.  To  the  southward,  away  to  th- 
right.  35  rail^s  distant,  can  be  seen 

MOUNT    DIABLO, 

which  rises  clear  and  grand  from  out  the 
plains,  an  unerring  pilot  to  those  whc 
wandered    across    these    once   trackless 
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plains,  that  now  are  teeming  with  life 
and  iudiistry.  It  is  situated  in  the  Con- 
tra Costa  Range  of  mountains,  and  is  the 
meridian  point  in  the  land  surveys  of  the 
State.  Ek'vatiun,  3,876  feet.  The  view 
from  the  summit  includes  the  country 
and  towns  around  San  Francisco,  San 
Pablo  and  Suisun  bays,  and  the  valleys 
of  the  Sacramento  and  Sau  Joaquin  riv- 
ers. U  is  reached  by  steamboats  from 
either  San  Francisco,  Stockton,  or  Sacra- 
mento. From  Mokelumne  we  pass  along 
through  fine  broad  bottom  lands,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  white-oak  trees, 
which  at  a  distance  appear  like  an  old 
New  England  apple  tree.  It  is  13  miles 
to  the  next  station  ;  but  just  before  reach- 
ing it,  on  the  right,  that  large  building 
is  the  State  Insane  Asylum.  The 
grounds  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  asylum 
occupy  100  acres.  The  first  building  in 
view  is  the  male  department ;  the  second, 
the  female.  We  are  now  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  third  commercial  city  in  the  State. 

STOCKTON. 

County  seat  of  San  J  naquin  county.  Pop- 
ulation 10,0;Jo.  Elevation,  23  feet.  The 
city  was  named  in  honor  of  the  old  naval 
commodore  of  that  name,  who  engaged 
in  the  conquest  of  California.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  slough,  or  small  bay,  of  the  San 
Joaquin  river,  at  the  head  of  navigation. 
Yet  stearalx>ats  of  light  draft  ascend  the 
river  (San  Joaquin)  275  miles  farther. 
Stockton  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  level 
plains,  celebrated  for  their  great  yield  of 
grain.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  immense 
grain  trade,  most  of  which  is  shipped  to 
foreign  ports.  In  early  times,  the  only 
trade  depended  upon  for  the  support  of 
the  city  was  derived  directly  from  the 
working  of  the  mines  to  the  south  and 
east.  This  trade  is  still  retained ;  but 
compared  with  the  tremendous  grain 
trade  which  has  sprung  into  existence 
within  the  last  few  years,  sinks  to  a  unit. 
The  city  has  many  beautiful  public  and 
private  buildings,  13  churches,  14  publie 
and  many  private  schools,  is  lighted  with 
gas  and  well  supplied  with  water,  the 
latter  from  an  artesian  well  1,002  feet 
di.-p.    wliif.li   disciiargHS  3GO.0OO  gallons 


per  day,  the  water  rising  10  feet  above 
the  city  grade.  There  are  several  good 
hotels.  The  "  Yo-Semite  "  and  "  Lafay- 
ette," the  latter,  in  the  Earopeaa  plan, 
are  the  most  prominent.  The  newspa- 
pers are  the  liepublican,  daily  and  weekly, 
democratic  in  politics ;  the  independent, 
daily  and  weekly,  republican;  the  Her- 
ald, daily,  and  the  Gazette,  weekly,  are 
both  independent  in  politics,  and  the  Ob- 
server,  weekly.  The  private  residences 
and  gardens  of  the  citizens  are  certainly 
very  tastefully  ornamented  with  all 
kinds  of  vines,  shrubbery,  and  flow&rs. 

The  soil  around  Stockton  is  "  adobe," 
a  vegetable  mould,  black  and  very  slip- 
pery and  soft  during  the  rainy  season. 
This  extends  southward  to  tlie  Contra 
Costas  and  west  about  five  miles,  where 
the  sand  commences  and  extends  to  the 
river.  Stockton  until  the  last  jear  was 
the  starting  point  for  several  stage 
lines  to  the  toivna  to  the  eastward 
— to  the  Big  Trees,  Yo  Semite,  etc. ; 
bat  the  stages  have  given  place  to 
the  Stockton  &  Copperopolis  and  the 
Visalia  Kailroads,  which  now  runs  to 
Milton,  30  miles  east.  Stages  leave 
Milton  for  all  important  towns  and 
mining  camps.  Some  tourists  take  this 
route  to  the  Big  Trees  and  Yo  Semite 
Valley.  Coaches  leave  on  arrival  of 
trains  passing  through  Copperopolis, 
Chinese  Camp,  Coulterville,  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  Y''o  Semite  VaBley,  when 
saddle  animals  convey  the  tourists  into 
the  valley.  Distance,  by  rail,  from 
Stockton,  30  miles;  by  staofe,  75  miles  ■ 
saddle,  3  miles.     Total,  108  miles. 

Tills  is"  a  great  country  for  rajwd 
changes.  Where  to-day  there  are  only 
stages,  to-morrow  there  may  be  palace 
cars.  So  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
us  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

Leaving  Stockton,  8  miles  bring  us  to 

LATHROP. 

The  j  unciiouof  the  "  Visai>ia  Division" 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  which  is 
the  new  route  to  the  Y'o  Semite  Valley 
and  the  Big  Trees.  Near  this  station,  at 
"  Wilson's   Landing,"  the  Central  Co. 
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commenced,  February   1st,  1870,  laying 
the  track  of  a  branch  road  up  the 

SA>     JOAUUIK    VALLEY. 

{Pronounced,  San  Waw-keen.)  TMs  road 
will  open  up  a  tract  of  country  larfjer  than 
many  kingdoms  of  the  old  world,  and  far 
WcAer.estending  to  Visalia,  county  seat  of 
Tulare  county.  The  amount  of  grain  and 
stock  raised  in  tliia  valley,  and  its  hun- 
dred of  smaller  ones  tributary  to  it,  is  al- 
most incredible  for  a  country  so  recently 
settled  There  are  millions  of  acres  of 
government  land  laying  idle,  awaiting 
the  emigrant,  as  good  land  as  the  sun 
ever  shone  upon,  which  can  be  pre-empt- 
ed at  $1.25  per  acre,  or  taken  up  under 
the  Homestead  Act.  The  valley  is  over 
350  miles  in  length,  with  an  average 
width  of  30  miles ;  its  greatest  width,  140 
miles.  It  embraces  portions  of  nine 
counties,  and,  with  the  numerous  tribu- 
tary valleys,  comprises  over  sis  millions 
of  the  richest  agricultural  lands  in  the 
State,  together  with  one  million  of  "  Tule" 
and  salt  marsh  land,  which,  when  re- 
claimed, proves  to  be  the  most  fertile 
land  in  the  world.  To  the  above  might 
be  added  sis  millions  acres  of  adjoining 
grazing,  mineral,  and  valuable  mountain 
lands,  and  you  have  a  coimtry  capable  of 
sustaining  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  inhabitants.  The  foot  hills,  and  intact 
the  whole  country,  abound  in  wild  oats, 
which  are  indigenous  to  the  soil,  ux)on 
which  stock  thrive  and  fatten  remarka- 
bly, and  are  cut,  wlien  green,  for  hay. 
Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  in  fact  all  kinds 
of  grain,  and  every  description  of  vege- 
tables, fruit  and  flowers,  are  produced  in 
abundance.  Experiments  in  cotton  and 
tobacco  have  proved  a  success.  The  cli- 
mate is  very  desirable,  pleasant  and  in- 
vigorating. 

This  road  opens  up  a  rich  country, 
esteuding  to  Vi«alia,  the  county  seat  of 
'  Tulare  county,  over  250  miles,  affording 
ready  means  of  transjiortation  for  the 
grain  and  stock  raised  in  this  immense 
valley;  nnd,  as  it  will  ultimately  be  a 
connecting  link  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Kailroad,  north  and  south,  it  must  prove 
cf  untold  od  vantage  to  the  country  opened 
up,  to   tiie   S'iit.-    ^y    lars:*',  a?  wpII   as  to 


the  enterprising  company  constructing 
it.  At  the  time  we  write,  the  road  is 
completed  to  Visalia,  and  trains  running 
on  schedule  time.     The  town  of 

VISAI.IA, 

the  county-seat  of  Tulare  County,  con- 
taining a  population  of  near  1, 600, 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fer- 
tile land  in  the  State,  on  the  Kaweah 
Kiver.  The  country  round  about  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  a  beautiful  appearance. 
Large  oaks  cover  the  plain  in  every  di- 
rection, and  orchards,  garden  s,  vine- 
yards, and  well-cultivated  fields  are  to 
be  seen  on  every  hand.  Visalia  is  the 
centre  oi  the  rich  section  once  known  as 
the  '"Foiir  Creek  countrj'." 

The  visitor  to  this  State  w"*\  liardly 
wish  to  leave  it  imtil  he  hh;^  visi^yl  t!ie 
wonderful 

YO   SEMITE  VALLEY 

and  the 

BIG    TREES* 

The  grandest  scenery  on  the  Amerl^n 
continent,  if  not  in  the  world,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Valley  of  the  To  Semite  (.pro- 
nounced  YoSem-i-te;  by  the  Indians, 
Yo  Ham-i-te).  This  valley  wi^  first  dis- 
covered by  white  men  in  March,  1851,  by 
Major  Savage.  It  is  about  8  miles  long, 
and  from  one-half  to  a  mile  in  widt'n. 
The  Merced  river  enters  the  head  of  the 
valley  by  a  series  of  waterfalls,  which, 
combined  with  the  perpendicular  granite 
walls  which  rise  on  either  side  from  2,000 
to  6,000  feet  alwve  the  green  valley  and 
sparkling  waters  beneath,  pr^ents  a 
scene  of  beauty  and  magnificence  un^uJ^ 
passed,  except  pondbly  in  childhood's  fairy 
dreams. 

Here  m  majesty/  eiichanting  !  awe  in- 
spiring /  indescribable  /  The  lofty  cloud- 
capped  waterfalls  and  mirrored  lakes,  the 
towering  perpendicular  granite  cliffs  and 
fearful  chasms,  strike  the  beholder  with 
a  wondering  admiration  Impossible  to 
describe. 

We  have  often  desired  to  take  our 
readers  with  us,  in  a  pen  and  pencil 
description  of  this  most  remarkable  val 
ley.  and  the  "  Big  Trees.'  but  iu  view  of 
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our  limited  space,  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,  together  with  our  conscious 
inability  to  do  j  uatice  to  the  subj  ect,  we 
have  contented  ourselves  by  giving  an 
illustration  of  the  Great  Yo  Semite  Falls, 
with  a  map  of  the  surrounding  country — 
showing  the  relative  position  of  the 
valley,  trees,  and  adjoining  towns  to 
the  railroad — the  diffdreut  routes,  with  a 
few  statistics  of  the  most  notable  objects 
of  interest.  To  tbose  of  our  readers  who 
desire  further  information,  we  recom- 
mend "Scenes  of  Wonder  and  Curiosity 
in  California,"  by  J.  M.  Hutchings,  of 
Yo  Semite.  This  book  is  a  thorough 
guide-book  of  Yo  Semite  Valley,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  vividly  describing 
every  object  of  interest  step  by  step, 
with  facts  and  figures,  telling  just  what 
the  tourist  wants  to  know.  The  world- 
renowned  Housewortli,  of  San  Francis- 
co, will  have  a  branch  house  and  an 
anist  in  Yo  Semite  Valley,  who  will 
photograph  visitors  in  connection  with 
the  falls  and  the  wonderful  scenery. 
AVe  bespeak  for  the  enterprise  a  univer- 
sal support ;  it  is  j  ust  what  is  wanted. 

Tiie  most  notable  falls  in  Yo  Semite 
Valley  are— the  Hibbon,  3,300  feet  fall  ; 
the  Upper  Yo  Semite,  2,084  feet  (see 
illustration);  the  Bridal  Veil,  OoO  ;  the 
Nevada,  700 ;  the  Lower  Yo  Semite,  600 ; 
the  Vornal,  350  feet.  The  South  Doom 
is  0,000  feet  high;  the  Three  Brothers, 
4000;  Cap  of  Liberty,  4,240;  Three 
Graces,  3,750  ;  North  Doom.  3,725 ; 
Glaciers  Point,  3,705;  El-Capitain,  3.300  ; 
Sentinel  Rocks,  3,270  ;  Cathedral  Rocks, 
3.090 ;  Washington  Tower,  2,200 :  and 
the  Royal  Arches,  1,800  feet  high. 


By  reference  to  the  accompanyijig  map, 
it  will  be  seen  there  are  several  stage 
routes  from  the  railway.  {See  dotted 
line.)  From  Modesto  there  are  two 
rontt'S — one  vm  Knight's  Ferry,  on  the 
Stanislaus  river.  20  miles,  thence  to 
Chinese  Camp,  14  miles;  the  other  route 
follows  up  the  Valley  of  Tuolumne  river 
to  Cliinese  Camp,  33  miles  (from  Chinese 
Camp  a  line  of  stages  run  to  the  north 
to  Sonora,  12  miles;  Murphy's  Camp,  16 


more ;  then  10  to  the  Big  Trees  of  the 
Calaveras  Grove — total,  71  miles).  From 
Chinese  Camp  to  Coulterville,  23  miles 
— total  from  Modesto,  56  mil*  s.  From 
Coulterville  it  is  50  miles  by  stage  and  3 
by  saddle  to  Yo  Semite  Valley.  Teu 
miles  from  Coulterville,  at  Marble 
Springs,  is  Bower  Cave;  16  miles  from 
Coulterville  is  Black's  House,  where 
"Pilgrims''  can  remain  over  night. 
From  Hazel  Green — elevation  6,699 — a 
fine  view  of  the  great  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley can  be  obtained.  At  Crane  Fiat, 
34  miles  from  Coulterville,  a  trail  leads 
off  to  the  Tuolumne  Grove  of  Big  Trees, 
one  mile  distant.  There  are  24  trees, 
the  largest  being  36  feet  in  diameter. 
The  first  view  of  Yo  Semite  is  had  at 
Valley  View, 45  miles  from  Coulterville, 
and  12  miles  from  Yo  Semite. 

There  are  two  routes  from  Merceu 
City — one  is  known  as  the  "  Coulterville 
Route  "via  Snelling,  a  small  town  of 
300  inhabitants.  The  distance  by  this 
route  to  Yo  Semite  Valley  is  93  miles — 
89  by  stage  and  3  by  saddle. 

The  other  route  leads  directly  to  the 
town  of 

MAHIPOSA, 

County  seat  of  Mariposa  county, 45  miles 
This  to^vn  contains  about  1,000  inhabit- 
ants. Once  noted  for  its  rich  placer 
mines,  but  now  quartz  mining  is  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  people.  In 
Bear  valley  are  the  mills  and  mines  (or  a 
portion  of  them)  belonging  to  the  "  Las 
Mariposa  Grant,"  or  the  Fremont  estate. 
as  it  is  usually  called.  The  Benton  mills 
are  on  the  Merced  river,  about  two  milew 
from  the  town,  reached  by  a  good  dug 
road,  down  a  very  steep  mountain. 

In  Mount  Ophir  and  Princeton,  a 
mining  town  near  by,  are  large  quartz 
mills,  belonging  to  the  estate,  and  ex- 
tensive mines. 

From  Mariposa  25  miles  brings  us  to 
Clark's,  where  the  traveller  will  take 
saddle-horses  the  balance  of  the  way. 
(Here  a  trail  branches  off  to  the  Mari- 
I)osa  Grove  of  Big  Trees,  437  in  number, 
the  largest  being  34  feet  in  diameter.) 
From   Clark's  the   trail    leads  through 
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Aider  Creek,  Empire  Camp,  and  the  far- 
famed  "  Inspiration  Point."  From  the 
hitter  is  obtained  the  first  grand  view  of 
this  wonderful  valley,  lying  4,000  feet 
below  the  "  Point."  Distance  from 
Clark's  to  the  valley,  20  miles.  Total 
from  railroad  to  To  Semite  by  this  route, 
94  milea.  It  will  be  seen  the  saddle 
route  is  the  sbortest,  as  well  as  the 
througb  route  ;  but  we  express  no  prefer- 
ences, as  each  has  its  own  peculiar  at- 
tractive features.  Should  the  tourist 
enter  the  valley  by  one  route,  and  return 
by  another,  little  of  the  scenery  will  be 
overlooked. 

«  »  *  *  *  K 

Retujruing  to  Latlirop,  4  miles  brings 
us  to 

SAN    JOAQUl>     JtillDGE, 

Over  the  river  of  that  name.  Elevation, 
80  feet.  Here  the  cars  come  to  a  full 
8to])  before  crossing,  to  be  sure  to  guard 
against  accidenrs — as  the  bridge  has  a 
"draw"  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
river  boats.  This  company  has  a  rule 
for  all  their  employees,  and  a  "  Golden" 
ONE  IT  IS,  that  "  I/b  case  of  uncertainty, 
attcays  take  the  safe  side."  This  rule 
may  be  the  same  on  all  other  roads, 
but  we  thiiik  it  is  bHter  observed ;  and 
we  know  the  number  of  "accidents" 
reported  are  much  less  on  the  roads 
operated  by  this  company — in  proportion 
to  the  miles — than  on  any  other  in 
America ;  and  we  pro])08e  to  account 
for  it  in  the  following  manner : — The 
road  is  constructed  w;th  good  materials, 
and  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  with 
all  its  equipments  of  tlmjirst  class.  The 
otiScers  are  thorough  practical  men,  who 
never  discharge  an  employee,  on  any 
consideration,  who  has  proved  to  be  a 
competent  m^n  for  his  position,  simply  to 
make  room  for  a  faioorite,  or  a  toortfdess 
"  cousin." 

Crossing  the  bridge,  the  long  ran«;e  of 
the  Contra  Costa  mountains  looms  up  in 
the  distance  directly  ahead,  and  extend- 
ing a  long  distance  to  the  right  and  left 
on  either  hand,  as  though  to  effectually 
Btop  our  progress.  We  cannot  see  any 
place  lo  gel  ihpnigli  (ir  over  them,  yel 
we  ar«  sure  San  Fraiicisc*!  la  on  the  wther 


side.  Passing  on  over  a  broad  bottom, 
the  soil  of  which  is  a  sandy  loam,  and 
very  deep,  for  4  miles,  we  arrive  at  the 
new  town  of 

BAINTAS. 

Elevation,  30  feet.  Stages  leave  od 
arrival  of  trains  for  Point  Timbers,  28; 
Antioch,  36;  and  Hill's  Ferry,  40  miles. 
After  leaving  this  station,  we  liave 
witnessed,  on  several  occasions,  by  lock- 
ing away  to  the  right,  that  curious 
phenomenon,  the  mirage,  which  is  often 
seen  on  the  desert.  [See  description, 
page  149.]  The  nest  station,  0  miles 
distant,  is 

ELLIS, 

Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
valley,  which  is  rapidly  settling  up.  The 
coal  mines  of  Corral  Hollow  are  14  miles 
distant  from  this  station  to  the  south- 
east, connected  by  rail  track.  The  Cen- 
tral Co.  use  large  quantities  of  this  coal 
— besides  transporting  it  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  other  cities  and  towns.  Since 
leaving  the  last  station  we  have  gained 
altitude  —  this  station  being  70  feet 
elevation.  Another  engine  will  be  at- 
tached here,  as  the  grade  increases  rap- 
idly, after  leaving  this  station,  until  we 
get  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

MIDW.VV, 

formerly  called  "  Zink  House,"  is  9  miles 
from  Ellis.  Elevation,  357  feet.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  station  we  enter  the 
bluffs,  pass  through  deep  cuts  and  over 
higli  fills,  our  two  iron  horses  puffmg  and 
blowing  furiously  as  they  labor  up  the 
heavy  grade.  These  bluffs  are  heavy 
sand,  and  almost  destitute  of  vegetation. 
To  our  right  can  be  seen  the  old  wagon 
road,  but  now  almost  deserted.  Still 
upward,  and  onward,  the  long  train 
thundering  around  this  jutting  point 
and  over  that  high  embankment,  twist- 
ing and  turning,  first  to  the  riglit  and 
then  to  the  left,  like  some  huge  serpent, 
while  the  blutFs  seem  to  increase  in 
height,  and  the  canyon  nar»-nwer  and 
darker  at  every  turn,  until,  at  lasi,  we 
are  plunged  into  total  darkness,  and  the 
tunnel  of  Livermore  Pass.  Thio  tuo 
Del    is    thf   onlv   one  un   ih»    road    from 
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Sacramento  to  San  Francisco,  is  1,U6 
feet  long;,  supported  by  heavy  timbers. 
[See  Illustration.]  Passing  through  this 
canyon,  we  arrive  at 

ALTAMONT, 
seven  miles   from   Midway.     Klevation, 
740  feet. 

Tlte  train  is  now  rapidly  descending 
through  a  narrow  canyon,  down  into 
one  of  the  loveliest  little  valleys  in  tlie 
whole  country,  cross  a  long  bridge,  and 
8  miles  from  the  last  station  we  arrive  at 

PLEASANTON. 

This  town  contains  about  500  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  beautifully  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  valley — surrounded  by  high 
mountain  ranges — and  is  rapidly  improv- 
ing.    Elevation  351  feet. 

Leaving  the  station,  the  mountain 
again  looms  up  directly  ahead,  and  looks 
to  be  im[iossible  this  time  to  get  through; 
but  soon  the  train  passes  around  or 
through  several  mountain  spurs,  and 
emerges  into  a  narrow  canyon,  down 
which  ripples  the  sparkling  Alameda 
creek.  The  bluffs  on  each  side  are  steep, 
and  covered  with  scrub  oaks,  wild  oats, 
and  bunch  grass.  Live  oaks,  with  long, 
drooping,  moss-covered  bouglis — some 
very  large — grow  on  the  banks  of  the 
creek,  presenting  at  a  distance  the  appear- 
ance of  an  apple-tree  loaded  with  fruit. 
On  we  go,  down,  down,  first  on  one  side 
the  creek,  then  on  the  other,  the  bluffs 
drawing  in  close  on  botli  sides,  through 
deep  cuts,  over  high  bridges  with  rapidly 
changing  scenery  on  either  hand,  when 
the  engine  shrieks  a  signal  and  dashes 
past  the  old  San  Jose  Junction  station — ■ 
the  track  of  which  can  be  seen  on  the 
left.  On,  on,  past  the  old  "Vallejo 
Mill,"  the  track,  curves  to  the  westward, 
and  II  miles  from  the  last  station  arrive 

IVII-ES. 

Elevation,  86  feet.  From  Livermore 
Pass  we  have  been  rapidly  descending, 
and  now  we  are  in  the  valley  which 
coutinies  to  San  Francisco  Bay, 

Xiles  is  situated  in  the  thickest  settled 
portion  of  Alameda  Valley,  surrounded 
by  ;he  finest  lands  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  a 


place  of  considerable  importance.  Seven 
miles  to  the  south,  by  rail,  are  the  noted 
Warm  Springs  of  Alameda  county. 

Niles  is  now  the  junction  of  the  San 
Jose  branch  which  runs  through  the 
valley  of  Alameda,  around  the  head  of 
San  Francisco  Bay.  It  is — but  let  us  go 
and  see.  "  All  abor'd."  The  first  sta- 
tion is  Wasliington,  3  miles;  nest,  4 
miles,  the  Warm  Springs,  where  the 
traveler  will  find  ample  accommodations 
for  a  pleasant  sojourn.  These  springs 
are  situated  a  short  distance  from  the 
station,  in  a  quiet  Little  valley  among 
the  foot-hills,  rather  retired,  surrounded 
by  attractive  scenery.  The  waters  are 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  are  high- 
ly spoken  of  for  their  medicinal  qualities. 
From  the  Springs  it  is  4  miles  to  Milpe- 
tas,  and  7  more  to 

SAN  JOSE  CITY, 

The  county-seat  of  Santa  Clara  coxmty. 
Population,  0.089  {pronounced  San  0-za). 
It  is  the  largest  town  in  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  and  in  population  the  fifth  in  the 
State.  It  wasfirst  settled  by  the  Spanish 
missionaries  in  1777.  The  city  is  lighted 
with  gas,  the  streets  are  macadamized, 
and  ornamented  with  rows  of  shade 
trees  on  each  side.  Artesian  wells,  and 
the  "California  Wind  Mill,"  together 
with  a  small  mountain  stream,  abund- 
antly supply  the  city  with  good  water. 
The  Alameda,  or  grove,  was  planted 
in  1799.  It  is  by  far  the  prettiest  grove 
of  planted  timber  in  the  State,  and  by 
many  people  it  is  claimed  that  San  Jose 
is  the  prettiest  city  in  the  State.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  improved,  and 
there  are  none  more  beautiful.  Its 
orchards,  vineyards  and  shade  trees;  its 
fine  private  and  public  buildings,  and 
the  delightful  climate  of  the  valley, 
render  it  a  favorite  place  of  summer 
resort. 

San  Jose,  and  Santa  Clara,  3  miles 
distant,  are  noted  for  their  educational 
institutions,  where  some  of  the  finest  in 
the  State  are  located.  The  convent  of  I 
Notre  Dame,  Ihe  San  Jose  Institute,  the  | 
State  Normal  School,  and  the  new  build- 
ing of  the  University  of  the  Pacific, 
Methodist,  Female  Seminary,  Methodist, 
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and  tlie  Catholic  Collegiate  Institute, 
Btand  as  monuments  to  attest  a  people's 
integrity  aud  wortli. 

San  lose  lias  1 1  church  edifices — ample 
public  and  private  ecbools,  hotels,  and 
newspapers.  Tlie  Mercury,  weekly.  Inde- 
pendent, daily  and  weekly,  Patrwi,  daily, 
and  Argus,  weekly,  are  published  liere. 
The  city  is  connected  by  railroad  with 
Gilroy,  'SO  miles  south,  and  San  Francisco 
by  two  lines — the  one  we  came  on,  and 
the  other  via  the  peninsula  direct, 
through  the  thickly  settled  and  well  cul- 
tivated San  Mateo  country  ;  distance  50 
miles  in  a  west  of  north  direction  ;  by 
stage  10  miles  to  Congress  Sfiukgs. 
These  springs  are  resorted  to  by  those 
suffering  with  pulmonary  coniplaints. 
Stages  also  run  to  New  Almades,  15 
miles  distant,  noted  for  its  medicinal 
springs,  chief  among  which,  and  the 
most  valued  for  its  medicinal  qualities,  is 
the 

NEW    AI,MADEN    VICHY    WATER. 

Such  a  demand  has  been  made  for 
this  water  tliat  it  is  now  put  up  in 
bottles,  and  meets  witli  an  extensive  sale 
throughout  the  State,  and  wherever  it  is 
known  it  is  very  g-enerally  recommended 
by  the  medical  I'acolty.  Near  this  place 
are  the  famous 

QUICKSILVER   MIKES 

of  New  Almaden.  These  mines  are  very 
extensive,  and  should  be  visited  by  the 
curious.  They  were  discovered  by  an 
officer  in  the  Mexican  service  during  the 
year  1845,  who,  seeing  the  Indians  with 
their  faces  painted  witli  vermillion, 
bribed  one  of  them,  who  told  him  where 
it  was  to  be  found.  The  following  year 
several  English  and  Mexiams  formed  a 
company  fur  working  the  mines,  large 
sums  of  in<jney  were  es  pended,  and 
many  difficulties  had  to  l)e  overcome, 
but  finally,  by  the  introduction  of  im- 
portant improvements  the  mines  have 
proved  to  be  very  valuable.  The  different 
mines  furnish  employment  for,  and  sup- 
port from,  ]  ,000  to  1.500  persons.  Nearly 
all  the  miners  are  Mexicans. 

It  is  supposed  that  these  mines  were 
known  jind  worked  bv  the  native  Indians 


of  California,  long  before  the  country 
was  known  by  white  men.  They  worked 
them  to  procure  the  vermillion  paint 
which  the  ore  contaiued,  for  the  jJurjKiBe 
of  painting  and  adorning  their  viWainous 
persons,  and  to  "  swop"  with  the  neigh 
boring  tribes. 

We  will  now  return  to  San  Jose,  and 
step  into  the  horse-cars  on  the  U^autifal 
Alameda  Avenue,  which  is  bordered 
on  each  side  with  two  rows  of  poplar 
and  willow  trees,  planted  by  the  early 
Jesuit  missionaries  nearly  80  years  ago. 

Behind  tliese  trees  are  elegant  cottages, 
beautiful  orchards,  nurseries,  and  gar- 
dens,  containing  almost  every  variety  of 
vegetables,  fruit  and  flowers. 

Passing  on  through  this  shady  bower 
Ji  miles,  we  arrive  at 

SANTA    CLARA, 

Situated  near  the  centre  of  Santa  (^lara 
valley.  This  valley  is  one  of  the  love- 
liest in  the  world,  possesssing  a  soil  of 
surpassing  richness.  It  is  celebrated  for 
tlie  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the  excel- 
lence and  variety  of  its  fruits,  is  thickly 
settled,  and  as  a  wheat-growing  valley 
it  has  no  superior.  In  point  of  improve- 
ments, good  farm  h<mses,  orchards,  vine- 
yards, etc.,  it  has  few,  if  any  equals. 

Santa  Clara  is  a  thrifty  village  with 
about  3.500  inhabitants.  It  was  origi- 
nally founded  by, the  Jesuits  in  1774. 
The  churches  and  schools  are  ample — the 
latter  we  have  alluded  to  in  connection 
with  San  Jose.  The  Index,  and  the 
News,  both  weekly  newspapers,  are  i)ul)- 
lislied  here.  Santa  Clara  is  on  the  rail- 
road between  San  ^''-ancisco  and  Oilroy, 
47  miles  from  tlie  former,  and  o3  from 
the  latter.  A  fine  stage  road  extends  ■ 
across  the  coast  range  30  miles  distant  j 
to  I 

SANTA   CRUZ, 

The  Neicport  of  Califorpia.  Sanr^  Cruz 
is  the  county-seat  of  Santa  Cruz  county, 
situated  on  an  arm  of  Monterey  Bay. 
Population,  2561,  connected  by  steam- 
er with  San  Francisco,  77  miles,  Mon- 
terey, 23  miles,  San  Luip  Obispo,  133 
miles:  by  stage  to  Pescadero.  35  miles, 
and  other  adjoining  towns.     It  is  a  noted 
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smnmer  resort  for  sea  balhera,  wlio  find 
good  accommodutions   in    the  shape  of 

hotels,  batliiug  houses,  etc.  Schools  and 
churches  are  floaiishing.  Two  news- 
papers, the  Santa  Cruz.  Sentinel  and 
7V//;€a,  both  weeklies,  are  published  here. 
ReturninjT  to  Niles.  we  continue  oiir 
journey.  Skirtinpf  the  high  bluffs  at  our 
right,  with  beautiful  fields  stretching  out 
at  our  left  for  three  miles  to 

DEtOT<», 

Elevation,  71  feet.  This  is  a  new  town, 
and  pruinises  at  this  time  to  he  one  of 
unusual  importance  as  a  suburban  resi. 
dence  for  the  merchant  princes  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  lota  are  very  large,  with  wide 
avenues,  which  are  to  be  ornamented 
with  rows  of  evergreen  trees,  rumor 
says,  to  the  extent  of  from  40.000  to 
50.000,  and  watered  from  living  springs, 
whicli  flow  abundance  of  water,  a  few 
miles  to  tlie  east  in  the  mountains.  To 
the  left  tbe  valley  stretches  away  ten 
miles  to  San  Francisco  Bay.  dotted  here 
and  therewith  comfortable  farm  houses, 
and  on  all  sides  extensive  and  well  culti- 
vated fields.  On  a  clear  day  the  city  of 
San  Francisco,  2G  miles  distant,  can  be 
distinctly  seen  a  little  to  the  left,  ahead 
of  the  train,  across  the  bay. 

Rolling  along  down  this  beautiful  val- 
ley, we  can  see  on  our  right,  nestling  in 
beside  the  mountains,  the  town  of  Hat- 
wood,  the  terminus  of  the  Alameda 
Railroad.  It  is  22  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Ele%-eu  miles  brings  us  to 

lAtRENZO, 

A  small  station,  elevation  33  feet.  3 
miles  from 

SAN    LEANDRO, 

County-seat  of  Alameda  county.  Popu- 
lation, 426  ;  elevation.  48  feet.  The  town 
is  situated  on  San  Leandro  creek,  with 
good  schools  and  churches,  and  one 
weekly  newspaper,  tli*>  GmHte.  Con- 
nected by  San  Francisco  &  Alameda  R. 
R.  with  Haywood,  II  miles:  Alameda,  G 
miles. 

Alameda  county  is  noted  for  its  pecu- 
liarly rich  and  fertile  soil,  wliich  seems 
especially  adapted   to  the   cultivaiidn  of 


ail  kinds  of  vegetables,  the  size  and 
weight  of  which  are  tru^p  marvelous. 
Carrots  grow  3  feet  long,  and  weigh  3I5 
lljs. ;  cabbages,  75  lbs. ;  onions,  5  lbs. ;  wju 
termelons,  85  lbs.  ;  pumjikins — well,  no 
scales  can  weigh  the?n  ;  pears,  3^  lbs. ; 
cherries,  3  inches  in  circumference; 
strawberries,  2  ounces ;  and  beets — not 
''Dead  beats" — 200  lbs. ;  which,  we  should 
say,  heai3  all,  but  Ureeley  says,  *'  Beats 
the  Devil/" 

Grain  yields  are  enormous.  In  Liver- 
more  Valley  are  some  of  the  finest  fields 
of  grain  in*  the  State ;  the  yield  from  a 
single  acre  often  being  80  bushels.  In 
this  country  are  fiue  quarries  of  granite 
and  limestone  suitable  for  building  pur- 
poses. Most  of  the  brown  stone  used  in 
San  Francisco  is  obtained  here. 

Passing  on,  the  traveler  will  note  a 
Race  Track  on  the  left,  where  some  of 
the  best  blooded  stock  in  the  State  can 
often  be  seen  escrcising.  Five  miles  more 
and  we  arrive  at 

MELROSE, 

Here  the  train  comes  in  a  full  stop — then 
crosses  the  track  of  the  Alameda  Rail- 
way— to  guard  against  accidents.  Ele- 
vation of  tlie  station,  18  feet.  Four 
miles  to  our  left  is  the  town  of 

AEA3IEDA, 
in  Alameda  county.  Population,  1,557. 
It  is  situated  on  tiie  eastern  shore  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  13  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco 5  miles  from  Alameda  Point ; 
connected  with  San  Francisco  by  ferry- 
boats, and  by  the  San  Francisco  & 
Alameda  Railroad  ;  with  the  Central  at 
Melrose  and  Haywoods,  10  miles  dis- 
tant. It  has  good  schools  and  churches, 
and  elegant  private  residences. 

The  town  aboundsin  beautiful  groves 
of  oaks.  The  Encinal  an<i  other  fine 
parks  have  been  laid  out  at.d  improved. 
It  is  a  favorite  resort  of  p'cnic  parlies 
from  San  Fancisco.  The  Kncinal  and 
Home  Journal  weekly  newspapers  are 
published  here. 

Returning  to  Melrose,  2  miles  bring 
us  to 

BKOOKLVN. 
Formerly  San    Antonio.      It  is  on  the 
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eastern  shore  of  San  Francisco  bay,  sep- 
arated from  the  city  of  Oakland  by  an 
arm  of  San  Antonio  creek,  but  connected 
by  bridge.  Both  Brooklyn  and  Oakland 
are  situated  on  ground  wliicli  slopes 
gradually  back  from  ttie  bay  for  several 
miles  to  tlio  foot  bills,  or  base  of  the  Con- 
tra Costa  mountainB,  in  their  rear.  Upon 
tbis  sloping  ground  are  built  many  ele- 
gant "  out  of  town  "  residences  of  the 
merchants  of  San  Francisco,  which  com- 
mand a  beautiful  view  of  their  city,  the 
bay,  the  Golden  Gate,  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  Population  of  Brooklyn, 
about  2o00.  Cars  and  steamboats  run 
regularly  bftween  the  city  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  short  distance  to  the  northeast 
of  the  city,  in  a  canyon  of  the  mountains, 
are  situaied  the  "Piedmont  White 
SuLFHUH  Springs."  These  springs  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and 
it  is  cla'imed  that  they  possess  medicinal 
qualities.  But  why  Californians  should 
be,  sick,  or  drink  sulphur  water,  when 
ihey  have  such  good  wine,  and  so  muck 
of  it,  we  are  unable  to  understand. 

Tbe  only  cotton  mill  on  the  Pacific 
coast  is  located  at  this  place — the  "  Oak- 
land Cotton  Mills."  Their  priDcijJal  busi- 
ness at  present  is  tbe  manufacture  of  bur- 
laps for  bags  and  wool-p:icks  from  "jute  " 
imported  from  the  West  Indies.  When 
'heir  works  are  completed,  they  will 
employ  350  operatives.  Schools  and 
churches  are  numerous,  and  one  weekly 
newspaper,  the  [ndi'penderit.  We  now 
cross  the  bridge,  and  pass  along  just  on 
tlie  edge  of  tbe  bay.  with  tbe  suburbs  of 
Oakland  on  our  right,  three  miles  to 
Broadway  station, 

OAKLAND. 

What  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  to  New  York 
City  so  is  Oakland  to  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  Tbe  name  of  the  city  is  sig- 
nificant of  its  surroundings,  as  it  is  situ- 
ated in  an  extensive  grove  of  evergreen 
oaks,  with  orchards,  parks,  gardens  and 
vinryards  on  every  side.  Nestling  amidst 
tbis  forest  of  perpetual  green,  can  be  seen, 
peeping  out  here  and  there,  the  magnifi 
cent  villa  of  the  nabob,  the  substantial 
residence  of  the  wealthy  merchant,  and 
the  neat  and  tasteful  cottage  of  the"  well 


to  do"  mechanic,  who  have  l^een  attract- 
ed here  by  its  grand  sccnory,  mild  cli- 
mate, and  quiet  surroundings,  being  free 
from  dust,  noise,  or  the  bustle  of  a  large 
city.  Oakland  is  lighted  with  gas,  has 
broad,  well-paved  streets,  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  water  from  a  creek  five 
miles  distant,  supports  several  horse  rail- 
roads and  three  daily  newspapers,  the 
Transcript,  News,  andTermini.  Churches 
are  numerous.  Most  of  the  secret  orders 
are  well  represented.  Public  and  private 
schools  are  ample.  Tbe  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  comprise  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  the  State  University 
School,  the  Female  College  of  the  Pacific, 
the  Oakland  Military  School,  tlie  Oakland 
Female  Seminary,  and  the  Convent  of 
"  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart."  The 
University  of  California,  is  now  occupy- 
ing premises  temporarily  uutil  their  new 
building  is  fi.nished,  which  is  in  course  of 
erection  at  Berkly,  four  miles  distant.  It 
is  to  be  constructed  throughout  of  brick 
and  iron,  they  say,  earthquake  proof.  It 
may  be;  but.  gentlemen,  remember  the 
"  tower  of  Babel  I  " 

Near  the  university,  towards  the  bay, 
is  located  the  State  Asylum  of  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind.  It  is  a  massive  stone 
building,  three  stories  high,  iJOO  feet 
above  the  bay,  and  commanding  a  very 
extensive  view.  Oakland  is  the  fourth 
city  in  population  in  tbe  State,  being 
about  11,104  and  rapidly  increasing. 
We  now  continue  on  through  the  city, 
two  miles  to 

OAKLAND    POINT, 

To  the  left  of  the  track  at  this  place  are 
the  usual  round-bouses,  machine  and  re- 
pair shops  of  a  division.  Until  the  build- 
ing of  a  pier  at  this  place,  the  only  har- 
bor of  Oakland  was  to  the  eastward,  at 
the  mouth  of  San  Antonio  creek,  the 
water  to  the  westward  being  quite  shal- 
low for  a  long  distance  from  shore. 

As  this  "  Point  "  is  the  cTtrer/ie  western 
foot  of  available  land  to  build  a  railroad 
upon,  "  Old  Fogy  "  would  natui-ally  say, 
"  Here  must  be  the  terminus  I  We  can 
go  no  farther  I  But  "Young  America," 
not  content  with  spanning  a  continent 
with  iron  rails,  8ays,  "No I    We  a/re going 
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to  China!  All  aboard  1  "  And  before 
"  Old  F(i^  "  could  realize  the  situation, 
a  finger  flashes  the  lightning  to  the  tim- 
ber lands  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  moan- 
tainB,  2o0  miles  away,  and  down  come 
lonff  trains  of  cars,  40  miles  an  hour, 
loaded  with  timber,  lumber  and  piles, 
and  the  swarms  of  laborers  are  soon  lay- 
ing the  track  "over  the  waters"  towards 
the  setting  sun. 

Passinfj  on  down  the  pier,  "  wliicli  I 
wish  to  remark,  and  my  language  is 
plain,"  that  for  piles  that  are  large,  and 
timbers  that  are  strong,  the  pier  that 
we're  on  is  peculiar. 

Looking  over  the  broad  expanse  of 
water  on  our  right,  the  mountains  of 
Marin  county  loom  up  in  the  distance, 
the  highest  point  being  Mount  Tamauli- 
pas,  3,604  feet  high.  Half  a  mile  down 
the  pier  we  come  to  where  the  through 
freight  cars  come  in  on  the  left.  This 
track  branched  oif  from  the  main  track, 
whicli  passes  through  the  city  of  Oak- 
land, a  few  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  is 
built  on  piles  over  the  shoal  water  skirt- 
ing the  city  front  to  this  place,  where  the 
tracks  again  unite. 

Down  the  pier  rolls  the  long  train,  di- 
rectly out  into  the  bay,  3i  miles  to  the 
ferry-boat,  which  conveys  passengers  over 
the  waters  three  miles  to  the  city  of  San 
Francisco. 

LOOK   AT  THE   PTER. 

It  is  built  with  the  best  materials,  and 
in  the  most  substantial  manner,  with 
double  track  and  carriage-way  extending 
the  whole  length.  There  are  three  slips. 
The  one  to  the  north  is  600  feet  long,  and 
will  accommodate  the  largest  ships,  the 
water  being  26^  feet  in  depth  at  low  tide 
and  32  at  high  tide.  On  each  side  of  the 
Slip  are  erected  large  warehouses,  one  of 
them  600x53  feet,  the  other  500x52  feet, 
with  tracks  running  through  for  the  pur- 
pose of  loading  and  discharging. 

The  nest  slip  south  was  built  to  ac- 
commodate the  "Thoroughfare."  This 
steamer  was  designed  expressly  for  taking 
freight  cars  across  the  bay.  She  once 
made  the  trip  across  the  bay  with  18 
loaded  freight  cjirs,  running  a  distance  of 


3^  miles  in  22  minutes.  She  is  260  feet 
on  deck,  38  feet  beam,  with  flat  bottom. 
The  engines  are  300  horse  power;  cylin- 
ders 32x84,  and  were  constructed  at  the 
company's  shops  in  Sacramento. 

The  south  slip  is  the  passenger  slip, 
where  lands  the  regular  ferry-lM)at  be- 
tween Oakland  and  San  Francisco.  On 
each  side  of  this  slip  is  a  passenger-house 
—one  300x70  feet,  the  other  4-10x50  foot. 
In  these  buildings  are  located  the  divi- 
sion othces,  E.  C.  Ft'ilowf",  Esq.,  Supt. 
In  these  buildings  will  aUo  he  found 
ample  accommodations  for  passengers 
and  the  enormous  travel,  tlie  advance- 
guard  of  which  \\st.Hon\y  jufit  commenced 
to  arrive.  The  company  designed  to  ex- 
tend this  pier  to  Goat  Island,  directly 
ahead,  as  sion  as  permission  is  granted 
by  the  general  (iovernuient.  When 
ihis  is  done,  we  may  look  forward  to  tlm 
early  filling  in  of  the  portion  of  the 
bay  between  Oakland  and  the  Island, 
upon  which  will  be  located  the  future 
great  commercial  city  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  first  ship  that  loaded  at  this  pier 
was  the  "Jennie  Eastman,"  of  Bath, 
England.  She  commenced  loading  Au- 
gust 4th,  1H70,  for  Liverpool,  with  wheat ; 
brought,  some  from  San  Joaques  Valley, 
but  the  greater  portion  from  the  end  of 
the  California  and  Oregon  Railroud,  230 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  \\'hen  it 
is  understood  by  the  people  of  the  world 
that  the  China,  Japan,  Sandwich  Island 
and  Australian  steamsliips  can  land  at 
this  pier,  load  and  unload  from  and  into 
the  cars  of  the  Great  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  those  cars  can  be  taken  through  to 
and  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean 
without  change ;  that  goods  in  bond 
can  (as  teas  and  silks  are  now)  l>e  so 
transported  in  one  fourth  the  time  here- 
tofore occupied,  it  will  then  be  realized 
as  the  GREAT  revolution  of  the  age. 
Already  a  number  of  slups,  direct  from 
Liverpool,  loaded  with  iron,  have  been 
discharged  at  this  pier.  From  the  land- 
ing place  of  the  "  Thoroughfare  "  in  San 
Francisco  a  rail  track  leads  to  the  dock 
of  the  Pacific  mail  steamships,  and  goods 
ere  now  transferred  in  that  wav  in  Itood  ; 
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but  the  time  is  near  when  all  foreign 
vessels  with  goods  for  "across  the  con- 
tinent "  will  land  at  this  pier.  The 
precautions  against  fire  on  this  pier,  and 
to  put  it  out,  are  ample.  The  two  engines 
"which  do  the  "  yard  work  "  are  provided 
with  force-piunp  attachments,  steam  from 
the  locomotive  boilers,  and  supplied  with 
reels  of  hose  and  suction  pipe  so  arranged 
that  water  can  be  used  from  their  tanks, 
or  the  bay. 

To  the  southwest  three-fourths  of  a 
mile,  the  ])resent  objective  yjoint  of  this 
pier  is  Goat  Island,  or "  Yerha  Buena." 
It  is  nearly  ri'und,  840  feet  altitude,  con- 
taining 350  Bcrf^a.  Belongs  to  the  gov- 
ernment, but  is  of  little  value. 

BEHOLD  I 

As  we  Stand  at  the  end  of  this  pier — 
almfjst  in  the  middle  of  San  Francisco 
Bay — and  think  back  only  twenty-five 
years,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment. Here  are  already  four  cities  within 
a  few  miles  of  where  we  stand ;  the 
smallest  has  near  2,000,  while  the  larger 
teema^  with  nearly  175,000  inhabitants, 
rep ni-aeo rati ves  from  every  land  and 
clime^in  tlie  face  of  the  earth.  In  1847, 
500  white  settlers  could  not  l)e  found  in 
as  many  hundred  miles,  and  not  one  ship 
a  year  visited  this  bay.  Now  there  are 
six  large  mail  steamships  in  the  China 
trade,  eight  more  in  the  Pacific  mail 
service  to  Panama,  20  more  regularly 
engaged  on  the  coast  from  Sitka,  on  the 
north ;  to  South  America,  Honolulu,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  on  the  south ;  be- 
sides hundreds  of  ships  and  steam  vessels 
of  every  description — all  busy — all  life. 
Here,  too,  at  the  end  of  this  pier,  is  the 
extreme  western  end  of  the  grand  system 
of  American  railways,  which  has  sprung 
into  existence  within  the  same  twenty- 
five  years.  How  fast  we  live.  The 
gentle  breeze  of  to-day  was  the  ^dhirlvdnd 
of  fifty  years  ago.  Will  we — can  w&t- 
amtinue  at  the  same  ratio?  But  v/hy 
speculate?  It  is  our  businsss  to  write 
what  is  taking  place  to-day;  so  we  will 
now  step  on  board  the  ferry-boat  and 
laks  a  ItHjh  at 


SAN      KRA.\<.ISCO. 

Tlie  city  presents  a  broken  appearac^ft. 
owing  to  a  portion  being  built  on  the 
hills,  which  attain  quite  a  respectable 
altitude.  From  the  tops  of  these  hills  a 
very  fair  view  of  the  city  can  l)e  obtained. 

A  large  portion  of  the  city  is  built  on 
land  made  by  filling  out  into  the  bay. 
Where  the  large  warehouses  now  stand, 
ships  of  the  heaviest  tonnage  could  ride 
in  safety  but  a  few  years  ago.  To  pro- 
tect this  made  land,  aud  also  to  prevent 
the  anchorage  from  being  destroyed,  a 
pea-wall  has  been  built  in  front  of  the  city. 

The  principal  wliarvcs  are  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  city,  fronting  tide 
made  land.  North  Point  has  some  good 
wharves,  but  from  the  business  portiou 
the  steep  grades  of  the  city  is  a  great 
objection. 

On  landing  at  the  ferry  slip  in  the  citv 
the  first  thing  required  is  a  good  hottl 
Now,  if  there  is  any  one  thing  that  Sasi 
Francisco  is  noted  for  more  than  another, 
it  is 

GOOD  HOTELS. 

Tlie  Grand  Hotel,  Cosmopolitan,  Lick, 
and  Occidental  are  all  Jirst  class,  both  in 
fare  and  price — charges,  from  3  to  5  dollars 
per  day.  The  Brooklyn,  Paiss,  American 
Exchange,  International,  Orleans,  and 
many  others,  are  good  hotels,  at  charges 
from  $3  to  $2.50  per  day.  Then  there 
are  a  great  many  cheaper  houses,  with 
rooms  from  35  *o  75  cents  per  night, 
with  restaurant  meals  to  order. 

San  Francisco  is  situated  on  the  north 
end  of  the  southern  peninsula  which, 
with  the  northern  one,  separates  the 
waters  of  San  Francisco  bay  from  those 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Between  these 
peninsulas  is  the  Golden  Gate,  a  nar- 
row strait,  one  mile  wide,  with  a  depth 
of  30  feet,  connecting  the  bay  with  the 
ocean. 

The  first  house  built  in  San  Francisco 
was  in  18-35.  The  place  was  then  called 
"  Yuba  Buena,"  changed  to  San  Francisco 
in  1847,  hefore  the  discovery  of  gold.  The 
city  contains  about  175,000  inhabit- 
ants, is  well  built  and  regularly  laid 
out  north  of  Market  street,  which 
divides  the  city  into  two  sections;  south 
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of  this  ihe  streets  have  an  casttjrn 
declension  as  compared  with  thosu  riin- 
ning-  north.  The  city  is  situated  in  lati- 
tude, '37  dt'g.  48  SL'C.  north ;  longitude, 
130  dfg.  27  min.  wust. 

The  climate  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of 
any  large  seaport  town  in  the  United 
States — uniformity  and  dryness  consti- 
tuting its  chief  claim  to  superiority. 
There  is  but  little  ruin  during  the  year, 
only  about  half  tiiat  of  the  Eastern 
States.  The  moan  temperature  is  54 
deg.,  the  variation  being  but  9  deg. 
during  the  year. 

San  Francisco  in  early  days  suffered 
fearfully  from  tires.  The  city  was  almost 
completely  destroyed  at  sis  different 
times  daring  the  years  of  1849,  30,  51, 
and  1853.  The  destruction  has  been 
estimated  in  round  numbers  to  exceed 
$26,000,000.  The  result  of  these  fires 
has  been  that  nearly  all  the  buihlings 
built  since  1852  has  been  built  of  brick, 
stone,  or  iron — particularly  in  the  busi- 
ness portion.  The  city  has  many  mag- 
nificent private  residences,  and  cozy  little 
/lome  cottages,  ornamented  with  ever- 
greens, creeping  vines,  and  beautiiul 
flowers.  The  yards  or  grounds  are  laid 
out  very  tastefully  with  neat  gravelled 
walks,  mounds,  statues,  ponds,  and 
sparkling  fountains,  where  the  "  crystal 
waters  flow." 

The  city  is  amply  supplied  with  schools, 
both  public  and  private.  There  is  no 
Institution  of  tlie  city  wherein  the  people 
take  more  interest  and  pride ;  none,  of 
the  credit  and  honor  of  which  they  are 
more  jealous.  Some  of  the  finest  build- 
ings of  the  city  were  built  for  school 
pur^wses,  the  Denman  and  Lincoln  school 
houses  being  the  finest  of  the  number. 

There  are  46  churches — of  all  kinds, 
creeds,  and  beliefs — including  several 
Cliinese  "  Joss  HovLses."  The  Jewish 
synagogue  is  the  finest  among  them, 
situated  on  Sutter  street. 

The  Newspaper,  and  Magazine,  are 
the  histories  of  the  present,  and  the  per- 
vm  who  does  not  read  them  must  be 
ignorant  indeed.  Californians  are  a  read- 
ing people ;  and  he  that  comes  here  to 
find  fools  brings  hie  pigs  to  a  very  poor 


market.  There  are  in  the  city  00  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  periodicals. 
There  are  9  daily  papers,  the  Alta  Call- 
forniaii  being  the  oldest  and  meanest. 
The  Bulletin,  Morning  Cull,  Morning 
Chronicle,  Kxaminer,  liepuhlican.  Abend 
Post  (German),  Dcmokrat  (German), 
and  Courrier  de  San,  Francisco  (French) 
are  all  first-class  juurnalr*.  The  Golden 
Era  and  the  Golden  City  are  two  firet- 
clas;*  literary  weeklies.  Here,  too,  is 
the  Overland  Monthly  magazine.  Then 
there  is  the  invalnable  Scientific  Press 
for  the  miner,  aud  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  for  the  farmer.  If  among  all  these 
publications  you  can  find  nothing  to  suit 
you — nothing  new — why,  then  we  advise 
you  to  read  the  Bible,  and  profit  by  its 
teaching-'. 

ITE3IS  TO  REMEMBER. 

California  in  Miniatuke.  —  The 
finest  collections  of  views,  and  we  might 
say  almost  the  only  complete  one,  ot  the 
Big  Trees,  Yo  Semite,  Geyser  Springs, 
Pacific  Railroad,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and 
the  Pacific  coast  generally,  are  to  Ije 
found  at  Thos.  Houseworth&Co.'s,  No.  9 
Mongomery  St.,  Lick  House.  Maoy  of  the 
illustrations  in  the  Guide  were  engraved 
from  stereoscopic  views  taken  by  this 
house.  We  have  always  avoided  "  puff- 
ing," but  we  believe  we  are  doing  our 
readers  a  service  in  this  case.  In  the 
east,  at  Messrs.  Anthony  &  Co.'s,  591 
Broadway,  New  York,  wiU  also  be  found 
a  very  fine  collection. 

The  Markets  of  San  Francisco  are 
one  of  the  features  of  the  city ;  those 
who  never  saw  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
of  California  should  visit  the  markets. 
No  other  country  can  produce  fruit  in 
such  profusion  and  perfection.  The 
grapes,  peaches,  pears,  etc.,  on  eshibition 
in  the  city  markets,  represent  the  best 
productions  of  all  parts  of  the  State. 

The  California  Theatre,  on  Bush 
St.,  is  the  largest  and  most  elegant,  de 
voted  to  legitimate  drama. 

The  Alhambra,  on  the  same  street, 
opera  bouffe,  burlesque,  and  minstrelsy. 

The  Metropolitan  and  the  Opeka 
House,  on  Washington  St.,  diama  and 
opera. 
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Bt  many  It  has  been  held  as  a  theory  that  the 
n  ocean  bed.    At  intervals,  pools  of  salt  water  ha 
le  midst  of  the  surroundinfj  waste  of  sand,  dis 
gain  in  the  same  or  other  localities.     A  short  tii 
uv?  lal^es  disappeared,  and  a  party  of  Indians  re 
big  ship,"  left  by  the  receding  waves.    A  part' 
roceeded  to  the  spot,  and  found,  imbedded  in  thi 
irjje  vessel.     Nearly  one  thiivl  of  the  forward  part 
lainlj  visible.    The  stump  of  the  bowsprit  remai 
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Chinese  Theatres,  two  in  number, 
with  all  their  "  tricks  that  are  vain,"  pei.'- 
form  nightly,  but  few  can  understand; 
yet  they  are  worth  one  visit. 

The  *  Plaza,  Washixgton,  Union, 
Columbia,  Lobos,  Hamilton,  and  Ala- 
mo Squares,  and  Yerba  Bcena,  Buena 
ViriTA.  aud  Golden  Gate  Parks,  are 
all  small,  except  tlie  last,  which  contains 
1.100  acres,  and  very  little  improved. 
The  Oakland  and  Alameda  parks  are 
larg^ely  patronized  by  San  Franciscans, 
who  reach  them  by  ferryboat.  But  what 
the  city  is  deficient  in  parks  is  made  up 
by  the 

Woodward  Gardens. — R.  B.  Wood- 
ward, Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  possessed 
both  an  ample  fortune  and  a  refined 
taste,  laid  out  these  gardens  in  ISOO,  to 
surround,  adorn,  and  beautify  his  private 
residence,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
grounds.  To  this  end  the  continents  of 
botli  America  and  Europe  were  searched 
to  procure  every  variety  of  ornamental 
trees,  exotics,  indigenous  plants,  or  ar- 
ticles of  rare  virtu  and  value.  For  us 
to  attempt  to  describe  these  beautiful 
grounds  and  do  justice  to  the  subject, 
were  we  able,  it  would  take  a  larger  book 
than  the  Guide.  They  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated.  You  will  find  in  the 
•'  Art  Gallery  "  rare  paintings  and  statu- 
ary, in  the  "  Zoological "  department 
over  30  diflerent  kinds  of  wild  animals, 
including  the  California  lion  and  a  mam- 
moth grizzly  bear,  weighing  1,600  pounds, 
fJso  a  great  variety  of  California  birds. 

In  these  grounds  are  towering  ever- 
green trees  and  crystal  lakes,  oriental  ai^ 
bors  and  beautiful  statuary,  delightful 
nooks  and  shady  retreats,  with  creeping 
vines,  fragrant  flowers,  sparkling  foun- 
tains, sweet  music,  and,  above  all,  the 
glorious  California  sky.  Possessed  of  all 
these  luxuriant  surroundings,  and  with 
ample  income,  could  any  person  be  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  Woodward  should  persist- 
ently decline  to  oix-n  them  to  tlie  curious 
public?  But  the  time  came  at  last.  It 
was  when  the  soldiers  aud  sailors  of  hia 
country  lay  bleeding  in  the  hospitals,  on 
thn  ships,  in  the  camps,  and  on  the  battle- 
fields,  with  widows,   orphans,  suffering 


and  death  on  every  side.  The  sanitary 
fund  was  low.  Money  must  be  had' 
Then  it  was  that  his  nol)le  heart  leaped 
to  tlte  rescue.  The  grounds  were  thrown 
open  to  the  public  i/t  aid  of  the  Sanitary 
Fund.  The  receipts  were  princely  ;  and 
who  can  say  how  many  lives  were  saved, 
or  the  sufferings  of  the  last  moments  of 
life  alleviated,  by  the  aid  of  the  generous 
proprietor  of  the  Woodward  Gardens? 
These  gardens  were  opened  permanently 
to  the  public  in  May,  186().  They  occupy 
5  acres  of  ground,  4  of  which  are  bounded 
by  Market,  Mission,  I3th,  and  14th  Sts., 
with  one  acre  to  the  south  of  14th  St„ 
connected  by  tunnel  under  that  street 
from  the  main  garden. 

?'he  City  Gardens  are  N.  E.  corner 
Folsom  and  12th  streets. 

The  City  Hall  is  on  Kearny  St.,  oppo- 
site the  Plaza. 

Mission  Bay  is  two  miles  south  of  the 
City  Hall. 

Horse  Cars  run  to  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  city.  Tickets  cost  25  cents,  with  4 
coupons  attached,  each  coupon  good  for 
one  fare. 

The  city  south  of  Market  St.  towards 
Mission  bay  is  covered  by  residences,  ex- 
cept portions  of  Second  and  Third  Sts., 
which  are  occupied  by  retail  shopkeepers. 
These  streets  are  numbered  from  1  to  2^. 

The  Iron  Foundries  and  Mackink 
shops  are  on  Howard  and  Fremont  Sts. 
The  heavy  Wholesale  Houses  are 
mostly  on  Front,  Battery  and  Sansom 
Sis.,  north  from  Market. 

The  main  Printing  Offices  are  ou 
Clay  St. 

Montgomery  Street  is  the  Broad- 
way of  San  Francisco,  though  Kearny  St. 
disputes  the  honor.  '■ 

California  Street  is  the  Wall  Street   i 
of  the  city.  | 

The   Cheap  Lodging    and   Eating    j 
Houses  are  mostly  on  Sacramento  and 
Commercial  Sts. 

The  Post  Office  and  Custom  House 
are  on  Washington  St. 

Merchants'  Exchange  Building  is 
on  California  St. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is  in  the  Mer- 
'•hants'  Exchange  Building. 
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The  Branch  Mint  of  the  U.  S.  will 
BOon  occv.py  the  new  building  N.  W.  cor- 
ner Mission  and  5th  Sts.,  a  very  fine 
building,  which  will  cost .  when  com- 
pleted, ^1 ,200,000.  About  $4,000,000  are 
coined  at  this  mint  annually  from  the 
gold  and  silver  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Water  for  the  city  use  is  obtained 
from  Pillarcitos  creek,  20  miles  south  of 
the  city,  in  San  Mateo  Co.,  Lake  Honda, 
5  miles  south,  beinfj  used  as  a  reservoir. 
Yet  wells  are  numerous,  the  water  being 
elevated  by  windmills. 

The  LiBR/VitiES  are  numerous.  The 
Mercantile,  on  Bush  St.,  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows, on  Montgomery,  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, on  PoHt  St..  the  What  Cheer,  at 
the  "  What  Cheer  House,"  and  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones,  open  free  to  tourists  upon  ap- 
plication. 

The  Mechanics'  Pavilion  fronts  on 
Geary  St.,  covers  one  block  of  ground. 
The  Mechanics'  Insti tute  o^vn  the  build- 
ing, and  hold  their  fairs  there. 

The  Dry  Dock  at  Hunter's  Point,  6 
miles  southeast,  is  465  feet  long,  125  feet 
wide,  and  40  feet  deep,  cut  in  solid  rock, 
at  a  cost  of  $1,200,000. 

PiiOTRERO  Snip  Yards  are  located  at 
Protrero,  and  are  reached  by  the  city 
cars.  All  kinds  of  smkil  craft  for  the 
coast  service  are  built  at  these  yards. 

China  Town  is  situated  on  Sacra- 
mi'nto,  above  Kearny,  Dupont,  between 
Sacramento  and  Washington  Sts.,  and 
Jackson  St.,  between  Dupont  and  Kear- 
ny. These  streets  are  occupied  exclu- 
sively by  Celestial  shopkeepers,  "Heatlien 
Chinee." 

The  Barbary  Coast,  a  noted  resort 
for  thieves,  cut-tliroats,  and  the  vilest  of 
the  vile,  is  situated  on  Pacific  St.,  be- 
tween Kearny  and  Dupont  Sta.  We  give 
the  precise  locality  so  that  our  readers 
may  keej)  away.  Give  it  a  "  wide  berth," 
as  you  value  your  life. 

Angel  Island,  3  miles  north  of  the 
city,  is  1^  miles  long,  \  of  a  mile  wide. 
Altitude,  771  feet.  On  this  island  are 
quarries  of  brown  and  blue  stone,  which 
are  extensively  used  in  the  city  for  build- 
ing purposes. 


Goat  Island,  or  "Yerlia  Buena."  2j 
miles  east,  nearly  i*ound,  containing  350 
acres.     Altitude,  340  feet, 

Aloatraz  Island  is  \\  miles  north, 
strongly  fortified.  Tlie  summit  is  140 
feet  above  tide,  surrounded  by  a  belt  of 
batteries,  which  command  tlie  entrance 
to  the  harbor — a  "  key  to  the  position." 
These  islands  are  all  owned  l)y  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Secret  Oudeus  are  numerous  in  San 
Francisc.) — too  numerous  to  note  here. 

Point  Lobose  is  6  miles  west. 

Fort  Point  is  north  of  west  from  the 
City  Hall,  5  miles  at  the  south  end  of 
Golden  Gate.  It  is  the  most  heavily  for- 
tified on  the  coast — on  the  plan  <"  f  Fort 
Sumter,  in  South  Carolina. 

Telegraph  Hill,  to  the  north,  is  394 
feet  high. 

Russian  Hn,L  is  3G0  feet  1  gti. 

Clay  St.  Hill  is  376  feet  high. 

The  Twin  Peaks,  4  miles  southwest, 
rise  1,200  feet.  The  visitor  can  obtain 
from  the  summit  of  these  ])oaks  a  fine 
view  of  the  whole  country,  for  many 
miles  around — the  Golden  Gate,  and  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean. 

Ferry-boats  run  regularly  between 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  Alameda, 
Sancelito,  San  Quentin,  tfcc,  &c. 

Rail  Cars  via  San  Jose  to  GiLroy,  80 
miles. 

The  Southcm  Pacific  E.  R.  Co.,  it 
is  reported,  have  sold  out  to  the  Tom 
Scott  interest,  and  will  soon  be  extended 
through  Monterey,  Fresno,  Tugare, 
Kern,  San  Bernardino,  and  San  Diego 
counties  to  the  Colorado  River,  750  miles 
from  San  Francisco,  and  it  is  designed  to 
complete  the  road  as  soon  as  possible. 

Steamers  leave  regularly  for  Vallejo, 
28  miles  ;  Benicia,  30  :  Pe'talumua,  48  ; 
Santa  Cruz,  70 ;  Monterey,  100  ;  Stock- 
ton, 110;  Sacramento,  125;  San  Luis 
Obispo,  209  ;  Eureka,  233  ; 
City,  280 ;  Santa  Barbary, 
Pedro,  364  ;  San  Diego.  4,^G  ; 
642  ;  Victoria.  V.  T.,  753  ; 
1.480;  Guaymas.  I,7l0:  La  Paz.  1.802; 
Acapulco.  1.808  ;  Sitka,  1.951  :  Honolulu, 
2,090  ;  Panama,  3,230  ;  Yokohama.  4,704  ; 
Hiogo,    5.104;   Auckland,  5.907;  Shang- 
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hae,  5,064;  Hong  Kong.  0,384 ;  Sidney, 
Australia,  7,183  ;  Melbourue,  7.700  miles 
each.    For  further  ■particulars 
fW*   See    TRANS-CoNTrNENTAL    Time 
Table  in  the  front  of  the  Guide. 

Look !  here  we  are  on  the  golden 
shores  of  California.  We  have  come 
with  the  traveler  from  the  far  east  to 
the/dir  west ;  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific — from  where  the  sun  rises  out 
of  the  waters,  and  sets  in  the  waters, 
covering  an  extent  of  country  hundreds 
of  miles  in  width,  and  recording  a  tele- 
gram of  the  most  important  places  and 
olyects  of  interest — 6We/,  necessarily,  hut 
to  the  point — and  we  feel  certain  a  pardon 
would  be  granted  by  the  reader  if  we 
now  said 

GOOD-BY. 

But  how  can  we  ?  The  theme  is  so  ex- 
Jiaustkss  /  We  cannot  quit — not  until 
we  have  made  07ie  trip  at  least.  So  let 
us  procure  a  carriage  and  take  a  *'  swing 
around  the  circle."     First,  to  the 

SEAL    RUCKS, 

Six  miles  west.  Horse-cars  run  out  2^ 
miles,  connecting  with  a  regular  omnibus 
line  the  balance  of  the  way.  Early  in  the 
morning  is  the  best  time  to  start,  as  the 
coast  breeze  commences  about  eleven 
o'c-'ock,  after  which  it  will  not  be  so 
pleasant.  We  will  be  fashionable,  get 
up  early,  and  drive  out  to  the  '*  Cliff 
House  "  for  breakfast. 

Within  the  first  2\  miles  we  pass  a 
number  of  cemeteries;  some  of  them 
contain  beautiful  monuments,  and  are 
very  tastefully  ornamented.  The  prin- 
cipal ones  are  the  Lone  Mountain,  Lau- 
rel Hill,  and  Odd  Fellows.  In  the  Lone 
Mountain  cemetery,  on  our  right,  under 
that  tall  and  most  conspicuous  monu- 
ment, which  can  be  seen  for  many  miles 
away,  rests  the  remains  of  the  lamented 
Senator  Brodt^rick,  who  fell  a  victim  of 
the  "  Code  Duello "  through  jealousy 
End  political  strife.  Near  by  is  the  mon- 
uments of  Starr  King,  Baker,  and  many 
others,  whose  lives  and  services  have 
done  lionor  to  the  State.  On  the  summit 
of  Lone  Mountain,  to  the  left,  standf 
R  larire  c"oss — which  is  a  noted  land 
ouuk,  au.l  can  be  seen  from /ar  out  to  sea 


In  a  little  valley,  close  to  the  road, 
we  pass  on  the  right,  surrounded  by  f„ 
high  fence,  one  of  the  most  noted  Race- 
CouusES  in  the  State. 

From  the  city  the  road  leads  over  a 
Buccession  of  sandhills  ;  from  the  summit 
of  some  of  these  we  catch  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  the  big  drink  in  tlu;  distance, 
the  view  seeming  to  improm  a.s  we  gain 
the  summit  of  each,  until  the  last  one  is 
reached,  when  there,  almost  at  our  feet, 
stretching  away  farther  than  the  eye  can 
penetrate,  lies  the  great  Pacific  Ocean, 
in  all  its  mysterious  majesty.  Look  I  we 
will  be  sure  to  see  numerous  ships,  small 
craft  and  steamers,  the  latter  marked  by 
a  long  black  trail  of  smoke.  They  are  a 
portion  of  the  world's  great  merchant 
marine,  which  navigate  these  mighty 
waters,  going  and  comiug,  night  and 
day,  laden  with  the  treasure,  and  the 
productions  and  representatives  of  every 
nation,  land  and  clime. 

Close  on  our  right  is  the  Golden  Gate, 
with  the  bold  dark  bluffs  of  the  northern 
peninsula  beyond.  The  "Gate"  is  open. 
an  in\'itation  to  all  nations  to  enter — but 
beside  them  are  the  "  Boys  in  Blue," 
with  ample  fortifications,  surmounted 
by  tlie  "Bull  Dogs"  of  "Uncle  Sam," 
standing  ready  to  close  them  at  the  first 
signal  of  danger. 

Our  descent  from  the  summit  of  the 
last  hill  seems  rapid,  as  we  arf^  ulniost 
lost  in  admiration  of  the  magniliceflcp 
spread  out  before  us,  until  we  arrive  ai 
the  "Cliff House." 

The  stranger  on  the  road,  and  at  the 
Cliff  House,  would  think  it  was  a 
gala  day — something  imusnah  Such 
grand  "  turn-outs,"  and  so  many,  Fart 
is,  this  "  Drive  "  is  to  the  San  Frances 
can  what  the  "  Central  Park  "  is  to  the 
New  Yorker — the  "style  "  of  the  forraei 
is  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  latter.  The 
drive  out  is  always  a  cool  one,  and  the 
first  thing  usually  done  on  arriving  is  to 
take  a  drink  of — water,  and  then,  order 
breakfast,  and  such  nice  little  private 
breakfast  rooms,  and  so  many  of  thera  1 
Oh,  these  Californians  know  Ac?/' to  do  the 
thing  !     Thf'V  do  nothing  bv  halves. 

Hark  I  "  Yoi-lToi,  Yoi-JIm,  Yai"   What 
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the  deuce  is  that?  Those  hranng  vs 
smile.  We  do  not  ask.  but  conclude  it 
must  be  a  t>tg  herd  -if  healthy  donkeys 
passinj^,  when  two  ^ecT.'etnen  enter  from 
the  rear,  and  one  of  their  saya,  "Colonel 
{there  is  no  lower  grade  ^/.  •''•rliformc).  \ 
will  bet  you  50  shares  in  tuc  'jrould  & 
Ojrry  or  Hed  Jacket  that  General  (jtrant, 
'.bat  big  seal  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  will 
weigh  3,000  pounds."  We  did  not  stop 
to  hear  more,  but  rushed  out  the  back 
doo"  ~iu  to  a  long  veranda  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  house,  w  1  lich  is 
situated  on  a  projecting;  cli?",  200  feet 
tibove,  and  almost  overhan^ng  the 
waters,  when  '•  Toi-IIoi,  Yoi-Hci,  Toi" — 
and  there  was  our  donkeys,  500  yards 
away,  laying  on.  scrambling  up,  plung- 
ing off,  fighting,  and  sjxirting  around 
three  little  rocky  islands.  Tlie  largest  of 
these  islands  is  called  "  Santo  Domingo." 
It  is  quite  steep — few  can  climb  it.  A 
sleek,  dark-looking  seal,  which  they  call 
"  Sumner."  once  tried  it,  but  fell  off. 
Away  up  ou  the  very  top^basking  in 
the  sun,  with  an  occasional  "  Yoi-hot, 
boyi" — lies  General  (^rant,  the  biggest 
whopi>e7  of  them  all  We  knew  him  at 
the  first  eight.  He  had  something  in  his 
mouth,  and  looked  wise.  Often  when 
the  din  i>^  his  fellow  seals  below  become 
fearful,  who  are  ever  quarreling  in  their 
efforts  to  climb  up,  his  ^'Yoi-hoi,  Boyi" 
can  he  heard  above  them  all — which,  in 
seal  laDgnage,  means,  "  Let  us  hare 
peace."  Sta  fowls  in  large  numbers  are 
hovering  on  and  around  these  rocks. 
They  WW)  are  rery  chattering,  but  we 
havt  uu  tiuie  to  learn  their  language,  as 
here  comes  a  steamer  bound  for  China. 
[See  lllusiraiion.J  It  sreama  in  close  to 
the  islanda,  and  we  think  we  can  discern 
among  the  passengers  Mr.  G.  F.  T.,  on  a 
trip  "  around  the  world."  waving  his 
compliments  to  tlie  General  on  the  top 
of  the  reck.  Breakfast  is  called — being 
fasliionable,  we  take  another  drink  ot^ — 
water;  and  while  eating  a  hearty  meal, 
learn  that  these  seals  are  protected  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  against  capture. 
Then  pay  our  bil!,  and  the  ostler  his 
detainer,  take  our  t*eat,  and  wlurl  around 
over   a   broad    wi n.  li ug   road,    which    ia 


blasted  out  of  the  rocky  bluff  on  oui  left, 
to  the  sandy  beach  below. 

Right  here  we  meet  Old  Pacific  him- 
self— face  to  face — near  enough,  to 
"shake."  lie  is  a  good  fellow  when  he 
is  himself — iiaeific — but  he  drinks  a 
great  deal,  perhaps  too  much ;  but  cer- 
taiTi  it  is  he  gets  very  noisy  at  times — 
very  turbulent.  In  driving  along  the 
beach,  we  come  to  one  of  the  evidences 
of  his  fearful  wrath.  Look  I  do  you  see  j 
tliat  pliip  laying  on  her  side"? 

One  night,  after  a  big  carousal,  when 
it  was  said  Old  Pacific  had  been  drink- 
ing a  great  deal — more  than  usual — and 
was  in  a  towering  passinn.  he  drove  tliL-* 
aJiip  up  almost  high  and  dry  on  the  beach, 
where  you  see  her.  Not  content  witli 
that,  chased  the  tjscaping  occupants  far 
into  the  sand  hills,  tlirowing  spars,  masts, 
and  rigging  after  them. 

We  don't  want  any  of  that  in  ours. 
No,  thank-ee — "  None  for  Joe." 

We  will  keep  our  eye  on  Old  Pacific, 
and  drive  along  down  the  beach,  by 
several  fine  hotels,  and  then  turn  into 
the  hills  to  the  left,  passing  over  a  high 
point,  where  some  fine  views  can  be  had 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  around 
to  the  old 

.mSSlON     DOLORES. 

Here  is  food  for  the  curious.  But  we 
cannot  afford  to  stop  here  long,  as  old 
Boreas  is  getting  waked  up,  and  is  slid- 
ing the  sand  over  the  bluffs  after  us 
rather  disagreeable.  This  mission  was 
founded  in  1775,  by  Si)anish  missionaries, 
who  for  over  60  years  wielded  a  miglity 
influence  among  the  native  Californians 
( Indians).  In  its  most  prosperous  days 
the  Mission  possessed  7'>,000  head  of 
stock  cattle,  2,930  horses,  820  mules, 
79.000  sheep.  3,000  hogs,  456  yoke  of . 
work  oxen,  180,000  bushels  of  wfieat 
and  barley,  besides  $75,000  worth  of 
merchandise  and  hard  cash. 

The  greater  portion  of  all  this  wealth 
was  confiscated  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, so  that  when  California  became  a 
portion  t)f  the  Ignited  States  linle  re- 
mained except  these  old  adobe  walls  and 
grounds,  tngether    with  aboiU   600  vo'.- 


umeB  of  old  Spanish  books,  manuscripts, 
and  records. 

Returning  to  the  city,  we  pass  many 
objects  of  interest  -well  worthy  of  notice, 
but  we  cannot  attend  to  them.  Just 
eo7iie  and  ttfe  how  it  is  yourself. 

NOTES    AT     I.ARfJE. 

Califohnia  was  first  discovered  in 
1542.  by  a  Portugniese.  Juan  R.  Cal)riI!o. 
u'bilo   in   lie  Spanish   service.     It   wna 


luild  by  tlie  Spanish,  then  by  tlie  MesicLS 
governments,  until  1848,  when  by  treaty 
it  becjime  8  portion  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  admitted  as  a  Srate  in  1850.  It 
covers  an  area  of  100,000  square  miles, 
divided  about  equally  into  mininjj.  afrri- 
culrural.  timber,  and  grazing  lands.  All 
kinds  of  irrain,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  grow 
in  ])rofusion.  The  grajie  culture  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  many  of  her 
people,  who  find  that  tliey  can  produce 
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wine  surpassed  by  none  in  tliis  country, 
and  few  in  the  old.  Lar^e  quantities 
are  used  throughout  the  United  States, 
with  a  yearly  increased  shipment  to 
P^uropean  markets.  Her  manufactures 
are  of  a  high  order,  and  attract  favorable 
notice  at  home  and  abroad.  The  spirit 
of  enti.Tprise  manifested  by  her  citizens 
has  deserved  and  won  success  Under 
the  liberal,  far-seeing  policy  of  the 
younger  class  of  capitalists  and  mer- 
chants, who  ap])eared  about  the  time  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  great  railroad,  a 
new  order  of  tilings  arose.  Men  began 
to  regard  tliis  land  as  their  future  home, 
who,  before  this  era.  cared  to  stay  here 
DO  longer  than  while  they  obtained  a 
fortune,  which  tliey  expected  to  get 
within  a  few  montJis  at  farthest. 

From  this  time,  money  expanded, 
trade,  agriculture,  mining  and  manu- 
factures began  to  assume  their  proper 
stations.  The  old,  narrow,  ruinous  no- 
policy  which  marked  the  era  of  the  old 
capitalist,  passed  away,  and  a  brighter, 
better  era  opened  to  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  slope. 

The  Bank  of  California  is  one  of 
those  live  institutions,  with  a  capital  of 
$5,000,000  gold.  We  gave  its  history  in 
a  former  volume.  We  can  only  add — 
the  mana.Q;ers  know  their  business,  and 
do  nothing  by  halves.  The  bank  has 
branches  all  over  the  State,  and  in  Oregon 
and  Nevada. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society 
hold  annual  fairs  in  September.  They 
are  largely  attended — visitors  and  ex- 
hibitors coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  Nevada,  and  Oregon. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute  hold 
annual  fairs. 

The  Seekra  Nevada  Mottntains  are 

about  500  miles  long,  and  from  60  to  100 

miles  in  width,  their  general  direction 

northwest   and  southeast.     The  height 

of  the  principal  peaks  are — Mts.  Whit- 

1    ney,     15,088     feet;     Williams,    14,500; 

I    Shasta,  14,444;  Tyndall,  14,386;  Raweah, 

I    14.000;  Gardner,  14,000;   King,  14,000; 

Brewer,   13,886  ;    Dana,   13,227  ;    Lvell, 

!    13,217 ;  Castle  Peak,  13,000 ;   Cathedral 

;    Peak.  11.000  :  Lassen's.  10.577  feet. 


The  Coast  Range  is  the  range  of 
mountains  nearest  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  State, 
broken  at  intervals  with  uimierous  small 
rivers  and  narrow  fertile  valleys.  The 
principal  peaks  are — Mts,  Ballery,  6,357 
feet  high;  Pierce.G.OOO  ;  Hamilton,  4,450; 
Diablo,  3,870 ;  Banch,  3,790 ;  ChonaJ, 
3.530 ;  St.  Helena.  3,700 ;  Tamalpais, 
3,604  feet.  Mount  St.  Bernardino,  away 
to  the  southward,  in  the  range  of  that 
name,  is  8,370  feet  in  height. 

The  Rainy  Season  is  between  the 
first  of  November  and  the  first  of  May, 
the  rain  falling  principally  in  the  night, 
while  the  days  are  mostly  clear  and 
pleasant.  At  Christmas  the  whole  coun- 
try is  covered  with  green  grass,  in  Jan- 
uary with  a  carpet  of  flowers,  and  in 
April  and  May  with  ripening  fields  of 
grain.  During  15  years  of  observation 
tlie  average  has  been  220  clear,  85  cloudy, 
and  60  rainy  days,  each  year.  The 
nights  are  cool  the  year  round,  requir- 
ing a  coverlid  during  the  hottest  and 
dryest  season. 

Farallones  Islands  are  seven  in 
number,  30  miles  west  of  Golden  Gate, 
in  the  Pacific  ocean,  totally  barren  of 
everything  but  seal,  sea-lions,  and  water- 
fowls. These  are  very  numerous.  Many 
of  the  seals  will  weigh  from  2,000  to 
4,000  lbs.  and  are  quite  tame.  They  are 
protected  from  capture  by  State  laws ; 
but  the  poor  birds — and  they  are  legion — 
which  inhabit  these  islands,  laying  mil- 
lions of  eggs  every  year,  are  robbed  with 
impunity.  Most  of  the  eggs  in  the  mar- 
kets of  San  Francisco  are  brought  from 
these  islands.  The  islands  are  all  rocks  ; 
the  highest  peak  is  surmounted  with  a 
light-house  of  the  first  order,  340  feet 
aljove  the  water. 

San  Quentin  is  a  noted  place  of 
summer  and  wIl  er  resort.  Tlie  resident 
tourists  number  from  600  to  1,000,  their 
term  of  residence  varying  from  six 
months  to  a  lifetime.  The  quarters  for 
their  accommodation  are  furn  tihed  by 
the  State,  free  of  charge.  Th,  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor exercises  pereonal  suiter- 
vision  over  the  guests,  assisted  by  many 
fHibordJnates  and  a  company  of  soldiera. 
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The  gTiests  come  here,  not  of  their  own 
will,  but  through  their  folly,  and  we 
believe  they  would  quit  the  place,  if 
they  could.  By  law  it  is  known  as  the 
St:ite  Prison.  Koute,  by  ferry,  13  miles 
north. 

San  Rafael,  the  county-seat  of  Marin 
county.  Population,  about  800.  It  was 
settled  in  1817  by  the  Jesuitical  missiona- 
ries. It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  little 
valley,  and  of  late  has  become  a  thriving 
suburban  town.  'Y\isi  Journal  and  News, 
both  weekly  papers,  are  publidlied  here. 
Connected  with  San  Queutin  by  rail- 
road— distance,  3  miles  east. 

Mt.  Tamalpais. — Route,  by  ferry  to 
San  Quentin,  13  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco,  3  miles  by  railroad  to  San 
Rafael,  saddle  horses  for  the  remainder 
of  the  journey,  13  miles  to  the  summit, 
which  is  3,604  feet  high. 

N-\pa  City  is  the  county-seat  of  Napa 
county,  situated  in  Napa  Valley,  on 
Napa  River,  and  the  Napa  Valley  Rail- 
road, with  the  Napa  Soda  Sprjxgs,  6 
miles  to  the  east.  Yet  the  Napa's  sel- 
dom Nap,  but  often  '"Nip."  It  is  a  lively 
town  of  about  3,500  inhabitants,  at  the 
head  of  tide-water  navigation,  sporting 
two  weekly  newspapers,  the  Register  and 
Reporter,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
noted  for  its  mild  and  genial  climate, 
tlie  great  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its 
many  woU-ciiltivated  vineyards,  produ- 
cing annually  over  200,000  gallons  of 
wine  and  brandy. 

The  water  from  these  springs  has 
become  quite  celebrated  ;  a  large  amount 
of  it  is  bottled  annually,  and  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  State.  Route,  steamer 
to  Vallejo,  38  miles,  and  16  more  by 
railroad. 

Sonoma. — This  town  is  a  quiet  old 
place,  founded  in  1 830,  and  contai  ns 
about  600  inhabitants.  Many  of  the 
old  original  adobe  buildings  are  still 
standing,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
Sonoma  has  the  honor  of  being  the  place 
where  the  old  "  Bear  Flag "  was  first 
raised.  It  is  connected  by  stage  with 
Napa,  distance  12  miles. 

Calistoga  is  the  most  popular  of  all 
the   summer  resorts  near  the  bay.     The 


springs  to  be  found  here  possess  great 
medicinal  qualities,  and  have  already 
won  a  high  local  reputation.  In  the 
town,  every  accommodation  in  the 
way  of  hotels,  etc.,  is  aiforded  to  the 
numerous  visitors  who  annually  gather 
here  to  bathe  in,  and  drink  the  invigor- 
ating water,  enjoy  the  unsurpassed  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  in  the  vicinity,  and  above 
aU,  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  charm- 
ing little  valley,  while  viewing  the  beau- 
tiful mountain  scenery.  Koute,  steamer 
to  Vallejo  38  miles,  Napa  Valley  Kail- 
road,  43  miles  more. 

The  Ge-^seks  are  25  miles  distant 
from  CaliStoga  by  stage.  Tiiese  sprin!i;s, 
with  their  taste,  smell  and  noise,  are 
fearful!  wonderful!  We  have  been 
told  that  the  productions  of  California 
"  beats  the  Devil,"  but  we  feel  certain  he 
has  not  left  the  country  ;  and  is  not  far 
from  this  place.  Here  are  over  300 
mineral  springs,  the  waters  of  which  are 
hot,  cold,  sweet,  sour,  iron,  soda,  alum, 
sulphur — well,  you  should  be  suite;! 
with  the  varieties  of  sulphur  !  There  is 
white  sulphur  and  black  sulphur,  yellow 
sulphur  and  red  sulphur,  and  how  many 
more  deponent  saith  not.  But  if  there 
are  any  other  kinds  wanted,  and  they  are 
not  to  be  seen,  call  for  them,  ihep  are 
there,  together  with  all  kindb  of  contend- 
ing elements,  roaring,  t?mnderiny_  hiss- 
ing, bubbling,  spurting  and  steai^ing, 
with  a  smell  that  would  disgust  any 
Chinese  dinner  party.  We  are  unable 
to  describe  all  these  wonderful  things. 
Go  and  see  how  it  is  yourself— but  first, 
have  Schreiber  insure  your  life  in  the 
Pacific  Mutual  for  the  family  that  you 
ought  to  have,  if  you  havn't. 

Petalum:.\  is  the  largest  town  in  So-    j 
noma  county.     It   is  situated  on  Peta-    i 
luma  creek,  at  the  head  of  navigation.    | 
Population,  4,500.      It  is  the  shipping    j 
point  for  the  grain  raised  in  the  adjoining    | 
country.     The  Crencent.  daily  and  week- 
ly, and  the  Journal  and  Argus,  weekly, 
are    newspapers   published  here,      '''be 
California  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  are  biiiluing    i 
a  branch  road,  which  will  pass  through    ] 
the  town  to  Santa   Rosa,   Healdsburgh 
and     Bloomfield.     from    Vallejo.      Thi! 
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route  now  is  via  steamer  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, 48  miles. 

Santa  Kosa,  the  county-seat  of  Sono- 
ma county,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  rich  agricultural  region.  Popula- 
tion 1,500.  It  is  10  miles  from  Peta- 
luma,  1(>  from  Healdsburt^h,  with  both 
of  wliich  it  will  soon  be  connected  by 
rail,  as  above  alluded  to.  The  Democrat, 
a  weekly  paper,  is  published  here.  The 
leading  industry  of  the  county  is  wheat, 
the  yield  for  1869  was  2,120,213  bushels, 
the  second  larfjest  in  the  State.  The 
same  year  the  number  of  grape-vines 
cultivated  was  4,112,270,  producing  over 
950,000  gallons  of  wine  and  brandy — the 
largest  in  the  State  except  Los  AJigeles 
county. 

Healdseurgh,  a  beautiful  little  town 
of  about  1,500  inhabitants,  is  situated  on 
the  Russian  River.  10  miles  northwest 
from  Santa  Rosa,  and  20  miles  from  the 
ocean.  Russian  Valley,  in  which  the 
town  is  located,  is  noted  for  its  ffreat 
yield  of  wheat,  and  the  extraordinary 
quickness  of  its  soil,  producing  potatoes, 
jeas,  afld  many  other  vejjetables  within 
sixty-five  days  from  the  time  the  seed  is 
planted.  The  Russian  River  ¥%ag,  a 
live  weekly  paper,  is  published  here. 
The  tourists  will  find  excellent  hunting- 
and  fishing  near  by,  with  ample  hotel 
accommodations. 

Eureka  is  a  port  of  entry,  situated  in 
Humboldt  county,  on  the  east  side  of 
Humboldt  bay,  and  is  the  principal  ship- 
])i  Qg  point  for  the  lumber  and  timber  from 
the  extensive  forests  of  redwood,  which 
this  county  is  noted  for.  A  large  amount 
of  redwood  lumber  is  sliipped  annually 
from  Eureka  to  foreign  as  well  as  home 
ports.  Hhe Northern  Enterprise ^ndLXXie 
Times,  both  weekly  newspapers,  are  pub- 
lished here.  The  Humboldt  land  office 
ia  also  located  here,  with  our  genial 
friend  Gardner,  from  Yolo,  as  re2;istor. 
Population  2,500.  Route :  steamer  from 
San  Francisco,  233  miles,  north  ;  also  by 
stage  from  Petaluma. 

Los  Angeles  is  the  county  seat  of  Los 
Angeles  county,  in  southern  California. 
Settled  in  1781.  Present  population 
7,000.     Has  two  daily  and  tliree  weekly 


newspapers— the  News,  daily  and  weekly 
the  Star,  daily  and  weekly ;  and  the  Re- 
publican, weekly.  It  is  the  headcjuarters 
for  the  U.  S.  southern  district  of  tlie  Pa- 
cific, and  contains  the  principal  military 
barracks  and  storehouses. 

The  county  produced  in  1809  more 
corn  than  any  other  county  in  the  State, 
281,500  bushels.  The  same  year  it  n?- 
turned  90,000  bushels  castor-beans,  3.000 
lemon  and  25,000  orange  trees,  12,000 
horses,  nearly  40,000  cattle,  209,000  sl>eep, 
and  1,197.000  gallonsof  wine  and  brandy. 

It  is  situated  on  the  Los  Angelas  river, 
23  miles  from  the  port  of  San  Pedro  ;  but 
the  principal  Bhip])ing  point  is  at  Wil- 
mington, a  few  miles  above  San  Pedro, 
at  the  head  of  the  bay,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railroad  18  miles  distant. 
Regular  steamers  touch  at  San  Pedro  for 
San  Francisco,  364  miles  ;  San  Diego,  82 
miles  by  water,  131  miles  by  stage.  Lf)s 
Angeles  is  also  wjnnected  by  stage  with 
all  tlie  interior  towns,  and  with  Gilroy, 
366  miles :  from  thence  by  rail  to  San 
Francisco,  80  miles. 

San  Diego  was  first  settled  by  the 
Jesiut  missionaries  in  1769,  and  is  the 
oldest  town  in  the  State.  It  is  a  port  of 
entry,  county  seat  of  San  Diego  county. 
Population  at  present  about  6,000,  but 
rapidly  increasing.  It  is  situated  on  San 
Diego  bay,  which,  for  its  size,  is  the 
most  sheltered,  secure  and  finest  harbor 
in  the  world.  The  bay  is  12  miles  long 
and  2  miles  wide,  with  never  less  than 
30  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  and  a  good 
sandy  bottom.  By  act  of  Congress,  it  is 
to  be  the  western  terminus  of  the  Texas 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  will  from  this 
time  undoubtedly  make  rapid  progress. 
It  is  connected  by  steamer  with  San 
Francisco,  450  miles  north,  and  by  stage 
to  all  inland  towns.  A  stage  line  runs 
to  Tucson,  475  miles ;  Santa  Fe.  New 
Mexico,  1,075  miles.  It  is  14  miles  north 
of  the  dividing  line  between  Upper  and 
Lower  California,  and  is  destined  to  make 
a  city  of  great  importance.  Tropical 
fruit  of  every  variety  is  produced  in  the 
county,  and  the  climate  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  the  thermometer 
never  falling  below  40  in  the  winter,  or 
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rising  above  80  in  the  summer.  Tlie 
country  is  well  limbered,  and  well  water- 
ed, producing  large  crops  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  fruit,  and  vegt^tables.  Gold,  silver 
and  tin  ores  have  been  recent'y  discov- 
ered, wliich  promise  at  this  time  to  be 
very  extensive  and  profitable.  Several 
quartz  mills  have  recently  been  erected. 
Two  weekly  papers  are  published  at  San 
Diego,  the  Bulletin  and  the  Union. 

The  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  had 
a  Dkawing  Room  Sleeping  Car, 
which,  for  fine  workmanship  and  ele- 
gant appointments,  eclipsed  anything  of 


the  kind  ever  before  constructed.  It  was 
built  entirely  of  California  and  Oregon 
timber,  and  beautifully  inlaid  with  por- 
tions of  each  of  the  different  kinds  of 
wood  grown  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The 
car  was  supplied  with  all  the  modern  im- 
provements and  ctmveniences  ihrouch- 
out,  and  a  car  that  Califnrnians  were 
justlyproudof.  Cost, over$50,000.  While 
this  magnificent  car  was  en  route  to 
New  York,  it  cbanced  to  he  in  Cliicago 
just  at  the  time  of  the  great  conflagra- 
tion in  that  city  in  the  fall  of  1871, and 
was  destroyed. 


IP«^     COIVCX^TTSIOPf . 


The  Union  &  Central  Pacific  Railroad  is  the  longest  in  the  world,  laid  the 
most  miles  of  track  in  one  day,  cost  the  most  money,  passes  over  the  broadest  plains, 
the  finest  grazing  lands,  and  the  loftiest  mountains,  near  barren  deserts  and  the 
most  fertile  valleys.  It  possesses  the  most  valuable  lands,  the  highest  bridges,  the 
longest  snow  galleries,  and  the  most  numerous  tunnels.  It  affords  views  of  scenery 
the  most  grand.  The  mountains  are  towering  and  snow-capped;  the  chasms  are 
deep  and  fearful ;  while  the  engineering  skill  displayed  is  truly  wonderful.  Near 
tliis  road  are  the  richest  gold,  silver,  iron,  coal,  sulphur  and  other  mines  in  the  world. 
The  line  rises  the  highest  into  the  clouds  and  terminates  the  farthest  from  land,  over 
the  waters,  on  the  longest  pier.  It  possesses  the  most  rolling  stock,  and  the  most 
beautiful,  costly  and  luxuriant  drawing-room  sleeping  car.  On  the  line  of  the  road 
the  wild  game,  of  nearly  every  variety,  are  abundant,  "  like  the  sands  on  the  sea- 
shore," from  the  chicken  and  prairie-dog  to  the  buffalo  and  mammoth  "grizzly"  of 
over  2,000  pounds,  while  above  them  all,  kind  of  overseer,  floats  the  grand  old  Amer- 
ican eagle  himself.     The  fish  are  numerous,  and  most  delicious. 
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The  white  actual  settlers  in  the  country  venture  to  rashness,  are  hospitable  to  a 
fault,  and  sanj^uine  even  in  the  "  cap  "  after  tlie  "  grub  "  fails  to  "  pan,"  while  their 
word  of  honor  is  always  worth  more  than  their  bond.     But  the  Indians — they  are 
lazy,  filthy,  and  U'^^  mean  for  fisli-hait. 

One  wouid  suppose  by  the  name  "Trans-Continental,"  that  this  road  was  built 
across  the  continent.  It  is.  Yet  the  cars  run  around  "  Cape  Horn  "  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  down  the  Bitter  and  over  the  Green  and  5/fflcA  waters,  echoing  near  the  "  Devil's 
tSfide  "  and  the  great  "  Sink  "  of  the  Desert ;  descends  into  total  darkness,  with  jets 
of  boiling  sulphur  on  either  hand,  and  finally  through  the  Devil's  Gate,  but  always 
landing  safely  at  the  Golden  Gate.  Will  it  be  so  with  us  in  life  ?  Let  us  hope,  and 
we  may  meet  aofain. 

We  now  take  pleasure  in  -refemng  our  readers  to 
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SPECIAL  DEPAETMEUT. 


SPECIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


The  Guide  now  has  a  world-wide  and  rapidly  increasing  circula- 
tion, is  purchased  by  all  classes,  and  is  read  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

We  have  deemed  it  important  to  insert  a  condensed  list  of 
the  principal  Bankers,  Manufacturers,  Importers,  Merchants  and 
others,  who  are  engaged  in  different  kinds  of  legitimate  trade 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  admit  none  but  those  who  we 
think  are,  from  position,  integrity  and  ability,  worthy  to  be  rated 
asfird-c'dSri,  and  those  only  who  can  be  recommended  with  imphcit 
confidence. 


BANKS  AND  BANKERS. 

BANK  OF  OAI.IKOKXIA,  .San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Capital,  $5,000,000  coin. 

DUNCAN,  SHEKMAN  &.  CO,  Banliprs,  U 
Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  ls.^ue  Billsof  Exclianjie  and 
Ti-avelliag  Credits,  avallalde  In  all  tli«  cities 
oftlie  world.  Intel  est  allowed  on  special  de- 
posits. 

FOURin  NATIONAL  BANK,  Cliicaso,  Ills. 
(.Southwest  cor.  Wasliioutoii  &  Franklin  Sis.) 
Henry  H.  Payson,  President;  F.  C.  Ta.Vlor, 
Vice-President ;  Georsre  Taylor,  Ca^hier ;  C. 
1>.  Sherman,  Assistant  Casbiei'. 

FIFTH  AVENUE  BANK,  OF  PITTSBUKG, 
Pa.  Stockholders  individuaUy  liable.  Collec- 
tiinis  made  on  most  reasonable  terms.  Yonr 
correspondence  is  most  respectfully  solicited. 
W.  0.  Kobertsou,  Prest.  ;  F'.  S'.  Sclicnck, 
Cashier. 

KOUNTZE  BKOTIIERS,  Bankers.  12  Wall  St.. 
N.  Y.     Foreijfii  Excliange  and  Bullion. 

BILLIARD    TABLES. 

KAVANAGH  &  BECKEK,  154  Centre  St., 
New  I'ork. 

WINANT,  D.  D.,  71  Gold  St.,  N.  T. 

BLANK  BOOKS  &,  STATIONERS. 

FRANCIS  &  LOUTREL,  45  Maiden  Lane, 
N.  Y.,  solicit  orders  lor  Blank  Books,  Station- 
ery and  Printing. 


BOILEft    TUBES. 

K  J  RSER,  THOMAS  &  SON,  15  Gold  Sticiet 
New  York. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

STINDE.  C.  R.  Wholesale  Dealer  ill  Boots  and 
Siloes,  ao  North  Main  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BRUSHES,  CWhoIesale  &  Retail). 

HOPPEL,  JOHNK.,  Mnfr.  of  every  dcsrrip- 
tion,  at  the  lowest  price,  335  Pearl  St.,  Harp- 
ers' Building,  New  York.  ^ 

CHROMOS. 

ANTIIONT,  E.  &  H.  T.  &  CO.,  591  Broadway, 

New  York. 
HOUSEWORTH,  THOS.  &.  CO.    See  Map  of 

•■  U.  P."  Depot. 

CLOTHIERS. 

FREEMAN  &  BURR.     See  Yellowstone  Map. 
TRAPHAGEX,    HUNTER    &.    CO.    See  Salt 
Lake  City  Map. 

Cordage,  Txrine  and  Duck. 

LAWRENCE    &    SONS,    HENRY,  Manufac 
tuieis  of  Manila,  Sisal,  Juie,  &  Tarred  (Cord- 
age- Oakiim,  &e.,  and  Dealers  in  Hemp.     Of-  : 
lice,  192  Front  Street,  near  Fulton,  New  York.  '. 
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Drugs,  Cliein'cals,  &c. 

HCHWAKTZ  &.  IIASI.KTT.  foi  ii.cilv  15.  A. 
F;i!tm\sl..i'k  i  Ci>.  Estiilili^lie.l  Ih-J!).  Pitls- 
Imr;:,  Pa. 

Silii  ttVliii,  W.  H.  &  Co.,Iiii]»()rt.TH  aiul  JobWis 

()l'l)ni;jM,  l>nt<riiist.s'  Smiiirips.  F:ni<:v  (imnis. 

£tc-.,  no  ami  17d  William  Stieet,  Xow  Yorli. 

Fnrniture   Springs. 

EAGLETO.V  :M  AXrFACTl'JIIXG  CO.  i^l 
Ji'liii  Sir*L-t,  XfW  Ynik.  J'liti'iit  rt?m|ieiL'il 
Ciist  Sictl.  U  s.s*!iii(r  Stfit,  aiiil  Cliiiicoal  Iruii 
I'uriutui'ti  iiud  Bell  f)piiti};.s. 

Glass  Ware. 

unVCI':,  WALKER  &.  CO..  ilaimfai-tiiivis  of 
Tal.U-,  I.ai!i|i  ;.ii<l  Pi^rtnuHTv  Flint,  Crystal 
and  I't-arl  Glass  Wai.-,  Pitti^bur^^  Pa. 

HOTELS. 

ASTOR  HOUSE.  (Ei"<']>''aii  Pli"").  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  litKHiis.  ftl  ]«r  diem  and  upwards.  C. 
A.  Stetson  &.  Souk. 

AilEUICAX   HOTEL,  C«>lutnbn8,  Ohio. 

E.  J.  BLOUNT.  Proprietor. 

AXDEP.SOX  HOTKL  fon  the  European  plan), 
No.s.  U3&  14.-.  E'.st  Madison  Sireet,  Wlh  een 
Clark  luid  La  S..ll<^  Streets,  Cldcaffo.  III.  An- 
dtTSMii  Brothers,  Proprietors  ;  Th.  C.  Nye, 
Chief  Cieik. 

CKAWFORD  HOUSE,  Oakea  &  Co.,  Proi.rie- 
tors,  corner  Sixth  and  Walnut  Streets,  Cin- 
citinaii,  Ohio. 

GIBSOX  HOUSE.  (>.  H.  Geffioy  &  Co.,  Propri- 
I  tots.  Walnut  Stieet,  between  Fuuith  ami 
Finii,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

PLAXKIXTOX  HOrSE.  Milwaukoe,  Wi.s. 
i'irsl  cJass  in  all  its  details.  Passenger  Ele- 
vator, and  all  ni"deru  iniprovemetits-  Terms, 
e:(.:iO  per  ilay.     W.  H.  C^ttrelh  Proprietor. 

"THE  GARDNER."  Chicaiio.  This  new  and 
ele^raut  Hotel,  tiiein-:  the  Lake  junl  the  Public 
Park,  otters  aecoinn]od;itions  superior  to  any 
in  tlii-*  Country  or  Europe.  Gardner  &  Gould, 
Pr.  priet.u-s. 

WESTMINSTER  HOTEL  (European  I'lan), 
Irvinjr  Plaee  ami  lOth  St..  X.  Y.  C.  B.  Ferrin, 
I'rop..  i;t  years  connected  with  Parker  House, 
Boston. 

HOTEL  ELEVATORS 

OTIS  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  M8  EroaiIw,ly,  X.  Y. 
In  uso  in  all  the  jniiicipal  citios. 


INDIA  RUBBER  G90I>3. 

GOODVK.M:  JtnUlKl;  c-(l..  :lli:)  I!n,a.l«nv. 
.New  Vcili  :  ni.-iMii.l  lli;  >hi<lis,ii  str.  c-t  Clii- 
cax",  :  -lim  X"illi  iM.Mitll  Sllv.  I.  SI.  Lmiis  : 
6(17  Maik.-t  SliciT.  .Sin  iMaiicisiai.  F.  II. 
Slit-iiaid.  Pit'.sidciit.    J.  A.  Miiic.ll,  Secli taiy. 

INKS  'Writins). 

FRANCIS  &  LOITUKL.  4.".  Maiilcii  Lane,  X.  V 

LEAD  PENCILS. 

AMF.RICAX  l.KAl)  PKNCIL  COilPAXY. 
(ItHrc!.  JSi  anil  Iri.'.  I!Mi;iiUva.v.  N.  Y.  'I'lii-  lii'st 
l't;in-ils  niannfactiuiNl.  Ask  .viiiii'  st.itioin'r.. 
l'uMl;cni. 

MOSS  AGATES. 

This  heantifiil  stnni"  is  innnil  nrar  (Mn-yi^nne. 
Wyiniiiiiii  'I'l-nitiiry.  anil  niiMinti-il  with  18  M. 
gnlilby  Joril.ix  it  R.utK.  Siinil  for  Price  List 
and  iufonuatinu. 

Pianos  and  Musical  Instrnments. 

BAt'Ell.  .iri.IUS  t  CO..  Piani.s,  Oram.-,  anil  '■ 
Mnsii-al  Mndiaiiilisi-,  Stiiti-  aTiil  Miininii  Sl.s,, 

(;iiicasii.  ami  Fifth  Aviame  anil  l;lih  Sli.-ct.  : 

New  Y(nk.  | 

OCEAN  STEAMSHIPS. 

CPTNARi)  I.IXE,  lictween  Xcw  Yoik,  Itetiin, 
laverjuinl  anil  llavre.      Sailing  twice  a  week,  i 
(,'.  (i.  Fiancklyn,  Agent.  4   ISowIinjj  Green,  ! 
New  Yin  k.  ; 

OILS. 

DEVOE  MANUFACTCRIXG  CO.,  inFulten 
St.,  New  York.  Devoe's  Oil  in  Devoe'a  cele- 
brateil  Tran.sjiortatiou  Cans. 

Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes. 

PENNSYLVANIA  WHITE  LEAD  WORIvS, 
Pittsbni'g,   Peniia.      F.ahnestock,    Ilaslett   &  [ 
Schwaitz.    Established  1844.    Formerly  B.  A.  :' 
Fahne.stoek   &  Co.,  White  Lea^l,  Red  Lead,  j 
Colors  and  Linseed  Oil.  ; 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS,  i 

AN  I'HONY,  E.  &  II.  T.  &  CO.,  .iSl  Broadway,  : 

New  York. 
HOUSKWORTH,  TIIOS.  &  CO.    See  Map  of 

'■  U.  P."  Depot.  : 

PIANOS  AND  MUSIC. 

McCAMMOX.  WlL.lIanntaclrofthoAlIER- 
ICAN     PIANOFORTE,     ALBANY.     New 

siiiiu.    iiniii:s:six  iirs  ■   pkh'.**" 

awar-led  these  Piauo.s. 
MARSII.VLL   &   WEXUELL.  Albany,  X.  V., 
llannfactnrers  of  the  "PAHLOB  GfiM"  and 
other  Piano-Fortes. 


SPECIAL  DEPAETMENT.-Oontinued, 


Presses,  Type,  Box-wood,  Calinets. 

VANI)Ei;lU-l!GII.  \VELrS  &  CO.,  Ill)  Fiil- 
I"n  Slrt.'t.t  ;ilnl  lU  <k  Iri  DuIlIi  Sucut,  Xew 
Yink. 

PRINTERS  iBook  and  Joli). 

VKA NCIS  &  LOUTKEL,  45 Maiden  Lane,  N. Y. 

PRINTERS'  ROLLERS  (Patent). 

FliAXCIS  ,t  T.OUTIU:!.,  4:>  Mai.liu  I.niie,  X.Y. 

RUBBER   FABRICS. 

XEW  TOUK  r,KI,TI\(i  &  I'ACKIXG  CO., 
JMaiHilnilm's  .if  Vulc-iiiii/.-.l  liiiMuT  I'illili.-M 
ailiil.li.l  I..  SI.Tliiiiiiial  Prni.oses.  Machine 
lii'lliiiu-.  Sti-iim  I'iirkiiis,  H..S..,  Ktv.,  Ni.s.  117 
ami  :!■<  Talk  limy.  X.  Y.  James  H-  Cheever, 
Tri-a.surc  1 . 

Safety  HOISTING  MACHINERY 

OTISTilidS  &  C0..:US  liraichvav.  Xew  York. 
1,500  now  in  nsc  in  tlie  I'nitfil  States. 

Stationers. 

FRAKCIS  &  LOUTEEL,  45  irai.len  I.ane, 
New  York. 

Steel  'Works. 

SHEFriELB  STEEI,  WORKS.  Sinjrer,  Nimick 
&  Co.,  Mannractniei;,  of  all  descripti.  na  of 
Steel,  ritlsl>uig.  Pa. 


STEEL    (Importers    of). 

PJtOSSEli,  THOMAS  &  SOX,  15  Gold  Str.et, 
New  Yoik.  Reine.sentatives(tf  Fried  Kroiifi, 
Essi'n,  JJienisli  Pros^^ia. 

Steam  Pumps. 

COOPEIi,  JOIIS  jr.  &  CO..  Pilfiibnra,  Pa., 
Mannfiieniteis  of  Ji.lni  il.  (;(Mn)er'3  Inniroved 
ISalunce  \Yhrd  Steani  I'niop. 

Stereoscopes  and  VicTFS. 


iidway. 
See  Map  of 


AKTHOXY,  E.  i;  H.  T.  &  CO.,  591  Br 

New  York. 
HOUSE  \Y011TH,  THOS.  i  CO. 

"U.  P."  Dej.ot. 

Tin   Plate   and  Metals. 

STCRGKS,  Flt.VXK  &  CO.,  Inii.orters  ofTin 
Plale  and  Mi-tals,  nianiifai-tiirerij  ol  Tinned, 
Staidjied  and  Jai>anuiU  Wares,  72,  74,  and 
7(i  Lake  Sireet,  Cliicajjo. 

■WAGONS. 

SCHUTTLER.  PETER.  Wa-..n  Mannfacliirer. 
F'aelory  Nortlieasc  ciiriier  Clinton  anil  Mon- 
ri»-  Streets;  Oitiee,  45  West  Monroe  Stre.  t, 
ChieaBO,   III 

"Wire  and  "Wire  Goods. 

EAGLETOX  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  81 
John  St.,  New  York.  F'euce  and  Viuevard 
Wire,  &c. 
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